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Above all, let us, with ‘sincere minds, more earnestly en- 
deavour the promoting the interest of religion in itself, of true 
reformed Christianity, than of this or that party. Let us long 
to see the religion of Christians become simple, primitive, 
agreeable to its lovely original state, and again i¢self ; and each 
in our stations, contribute thereto all that we are able, labour- 
ing that the internal principle of it may live and flourish in our 
own souls, and be to our utmost diffused and spread unto other 
men’s. Aad for its externals, as the ducture of our rule will 
guide us, so gradually tend towards one common course, that 
there may at length cease to be any divided parties at all. 

Howe. 
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BOOK IV.—conrmuzn. 


THE DOCTRINE OF JUSTIN MARTYR. 


CHAPTER II. 


EVIDENCE FOR CHRISTIANITY IN OPPOSITION TO 
HEATHENISM. 


A new field of apologetic enterprise opened to Justin, 
when he turned his attention to the heathen. The 
Christians were called Apostates by the heathen, as well 
as by the Jews; but the vindication of this apostacy 
necessarily rested on altogether different grounds from 
that of the transition from Judaism. On the part of 
the heathen equally with the Jews, along with a sober 
intelligence, a blind fanaticism raged agaist the Chris- 
tian doctrine and practice ; by both parties, to the con- 

“flict of opinion and argument, was added that of phy- 
sical force ; but the Jews exercised the latter only by 
sufferance; the heathen were masters of the world: 
Jewish hatred could vent itself for the most part only 
in threatenings and abuse,—the animosity of the 
heathen not unfrequently caused blood to flow. It is 
true, Judaism was not destitute of adroit and able ad- 
vocates ; but they seldom or never attained the dia- 
lectic acuteness with which the philosophic heathen 
knew how to defend the faith of his fathers, even 
when he had no firm personal attachment to it, against 
the attacks and objections of Christianity. Without 
being wanting in decision and firmness, (or at times ir 
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asperity,) Justin spoke more mildly against the heathen 
than against the Jews. Without surrendering a par- 
ticle of Christian truth, he sought out, in doetrine and 
history, all points of connection between Christianity 
and heathenism. Without denying the consciousness 
of the justice of his cause, and sinking to unworthy 
flattery, he intimates, not indistinctly, that he made it 
an object to maintain a friendly understanding with 
the ruling powers. The method in which Justin con- 
structed the Apology for Christianity against Heathen- 
ism, was the same which he adopted in opposition to 
Judaism; it was both offensive and defensive: he 
endeavoured first to drive out his enemies from the 
Christian territory, and then to carry the warfare into 
their own encampment. 


ARTICLE I. 
REFUTATION OF HEATHEN OBJECTIONS. 


JusTIN stated and expounded the objections of the 
heathen against Christianity, as far as they were then 
brought under his notice, not independently, but as 
the occasion required, and in the course of proving the 
injustice of persecuting the Christians. It is imprac- 
ticable to pursue the same plan in giving an account of 
them, without sacrificing logical arrangement and 
perspicuity. We prefer Piscine the objections, and 
their answers, in the order which the nature of the 
subject requires. A twofold series of accusations is 
presented in Justin’s writings: the one attacks Chris- 
tianity as a doctrine, and the means of securing human 
happiness,—the other is directed against its profes- 
sors. We therefore distinguish the accusations which 
the heathen made against Christianity, from those 
which they made against Christians. 

I. The objections which they. made against Chris- 
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tians as such, relate partly to their principles and prac- 
tice, partly to their outward condition. 

1. Among the objections belonging to their princi- 
ples, the accusation of Atheism stands prominent. 
This charge was made as early as the time of Domi- 
tian,* and we meet with it in all the Apologists of the 
following century. Most frequently this charge pro- 
ceeded from the common people; the educated class, 
without altogether disdaining to use it, laid compara- 
tively little stress upon it; in Justin’s writings we find 
that the philosopher Crescens availed himself of it. 
The meaning of the accusation was not the same at 
all times. At first, when they saw the Christians de- 
cline taking any part in the public cultus, without es- 
tablishing any visible tokens and symbols of their own 
religion, without erecting any peculiar temples or 
altars, the cry of atheism was raised chiefly by the 
multitude, with great vehemence, and Christians were 
looked upon as men who, in relation to théism, main- 
tained the purely negative side. Afterwards, when at 
least the more intelligent could not help perceiving 
that the Christians by no means dissevered themselves 
from all connection with the supersensual, and had, 
moreover, real objects of religious veneration and wor- 


1 Kortholdt, De Calumniis paganorum in veteris christianos 
sparsis, p. 57. Gibbon’s History of the Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire. Tzschirner, Geschichte der Apologetik, I. 203, 
325. Fall des Heidenthums, I. 228, 237; but especially 
Lange, expositio argumentorum, quibus patres apolegetici re- 
ligionem Christ. a culpa atheismi ei objecta defenderunt, in Ill- 
gen’s historisch-theotogischen Abhandlungen, (Leipz. 1819.) 
IT. p. 127. . 

2 Dio Cass. Hist. Roman. 67, 14, compare Meyer Verthei- 
digung und Erlauterung der Geschichte Jesuund der Apostel 
allein aus grieschischen und romischen ,Profanscribenten, (Ha- 
nover, 1805,) p. 526, and Baur die Christus-parthei in die ko- 
rinthischen Gemeinde, in the Tiibinger Zeitschrift f. Theologie, 
1831, Part IV. p. 200. . 

5 The fullest examination and refutation of this charge may 
be found in Athenag. legat. p. Christ. c. 4, sqq. p. 282, sqq. (p. 
5, qq.) Compare Clem. Strom. 7,1, 4, Τ. 111. p. 208, sqq- 
Tertull, Apolog. ο. 10, sqq. T. V- p- 23, 544. Arnod. adv. gent. 
Ἰ, 28, T. 1. 18. 
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ship, the accusation of atheism was modified, apd 
Christians were called atheists, inasmuch as they re- 
jected the customary and legalized worship of their 
countries’ gods. Jn vindicating the Christians, Jus- 
tin noticed both forms of the accusation, and showed. 
that in each case, Christians were termed atheists 
with the greatest injustice ; he repels the imputation, 
that the Christians had no religious faith and cultus, 
by averring that such a prejudice must be an inven- 
tion of demons. These beings, he says, because they 
are afraid that Christians, who know their whole origin 
and character, and fearlessly describe them as con- 
temptible, and quite beneath virtuous men, will put 
an end to the whole system of their worship, which 
they have hitherto enjoyed, according to their re- 
quirements, and, in proportion to their rank, from 
credulous idolators,— these demons have craftily 
and deceitfully involved Christians in the charge of 
atheism. In the same manner they acted towards 
Socrates, their first considerable opponent among the 
Greeks. When that philosopher, in consequence of 
rational investigation, and supported by the revelations 
of the Logos, brought their true nature under general 
observation, and called off his fellow-citizens from 
their service, they incited wicked men to accomplish 
his death, as an abandoned atheist, who endeavoured 
to bring in new gods.’ In reference to them, the 


1 Apol. 1. 5, p. 46, (p. 55, E. 56, A), with this passage must 
be connected Apol. II. 10, p. 95, (p. 48, C.D. )el προγεγραριβεῖνο: 
«ὦ Χριστῷ κατὰ co ἀνθρώαινον λόγῳ Tugardivess ch σράγμαςα Ss- 
ὡρῆσαι καὶ ἰλίγξαι, ὡς ἀσεβδις καὶ περίεργοι ὡς δικαστήρια ἤχϑησωιν. 
Ὁ πάντων δὲ αὐφσῶν εὐσονώφιρος πρὸς τοῦτο γινόμενος Σωκράώφηφ τὰ 
ated ἡμῶν ἱνεικπλήϑη. Καὶ γὰρ ἔφασαν αὐσὸν καινὰ δαμριήνιαι ᾧσφί- 
gary καὶ οὕς ἡ abs νομείζει ϑεούς, μὴ ἐγδίισϑαι advan’ ὁ di δαίμονας μὲν 
Teds φαύλου; καὶ φοὺ; πράξαντας, ἃ ἴφασαν οἱ σοιηταί, ἐκβαλὼν is 
“ολισέιας, καὶ Ὅροηρον καὶ τοὺς ἄλλους ποιητὰς wagarte Das Tos ἀν- 
ϑρώσους ἰδίδαξε" πρὸς ϑιοῦ δὲ σὦ ἀγνώστου αὐσοῖς διὰ λόγον ζητήσεως 
ἐσίγνωσιν «΄ροὐφρίσετο.---“ And those who existed before Christ, 
according to his human nature, having attempted to investi- 
gate and prove things by reason, were brought to trial as im- 
pious and over-curious. The boldest of them all, in this re- 
spect, was Socrates, who was accused of the same crimes as our- 
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Christians certainly might deserve the name of 
atheists ; for they decidedly refused to them all divine 
honour ;' but on this account they were by no means 
atheists in the true sense of the word: for they re- 
verenced the only true God, the Father of Righteous- 
ness, and good order, and all other virtues, exalted 
above all contact with evil, and the Son who came from 
him . . . . and the host of all the good angels 
following him, and conformed to him, and the pro- 
phetic Spirit, honouring them in spirit and in truth.” 
In another passage Justin declares, ““ What sober- 
minded man will not confess that we are by no means 
atheists, for we worship the maker of this universe, de- 
claring, as we have been taught, that he stands not in 
need of blood and libations and incense: we praise him 
to the utmost of our ability, by supplication and thanks- 
giving for all that we enjoy, understanding that this is 
the only honour that is worthy of him, not to consume 
by fire what was created by him for our sustenance, but 
to make use of it for ourselves and the indigent; and 
we show our gratitude by invocations and hymns, for 
creation and all the means of a healthy existence, the 
Various qualities of things, and the changes of the sea- 


selves; for they said that he introduced new demons, and that 
he did not esteem those to be gods, who were soesteemed by the 
state. But he having cast out from the state, Homer and the 
other poets, taught men to reject the evil daemons, who per- 
formed what the poets narrate, and exhorted them to acquaint 
themselves, by rational enquiry, with that God who was un- 
known to them.” 

1 Apol. 1. 5, sq. p. 47. (p. ὅθ, B.) σὸυς ταῦτα πράξαντας dai. 
μόνας ὃ ervey μὴ ἔρϑους να, φαμῖν, ἀλλὰ κακοὺς καὶ ἀνοσίου; Iaipe- 
vas, οἱ ds σοῖς ἀριτὴν ποϑῶσιν ἀνθρώποις τὰς «φάξοις ὁμοία; ἔχωσι. 
᾿Ἔνϑίνδε χαὶ ἄϑεοι κεκλήριϑα καὶ ὁμολογῶμεν τῶν lov low νομιζοροίνων 
Samy ὥϑεοι εἶναι, ἀλλ᾽ οὐχὶ ve ἀληϑιστάτνυ . 2 .. TE 
** The demons who have done such things, we not only do 
not call them good, but call them evil and unholy demons, 
who do not act like men who are desirous of virtue. And 
hence we are called atheists, and we confess that we are 
atheists with respect to gods of this sort, but not in relation to 
the most true God, &c.’ 

* Apol. I. 6, p. 47, (p. 56, C.) compare Athenag. fegat. pro 
Christ. c. 10, p. 286, sq. (p. 10, B.D. 11, A.) 
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sons, and offer up our praises for existing again in 
immortality by faith in him? And we exhibit him as 
the teacher of all these things who was born for this 
purpose, Jesus Christ who was crucified under Pon- 
tius Pilate, the Governor in Judea in the times of Ti- 
berius Cesar, having been taught that he is the Son of 
the true God, and holding him in the second place, 
and the prophetic Spirit we honour with reason in 
the third τὰκ." By such an explicit confession, 
the Christians were protected against the suspicion 
of absolute atheism. But the opprobrium still re- 
mained, that these sectaries, by their secession from 
the cultus of the Greek and Roman deities, de- 
served the name of atheists. Yet if the fact (con- 
tinued Justin) that the Christians do not worship 
the same gods as the Greeks and Romans, and do 
not bring to the departed libations and odours, gar- 
lands and victims, justifies the charge of atheism, then 
must all parties call one another atheists: for different 
nations have different objects of worship ; in one place 
trees are worshipped, in another rivers, and elsewhere 
mice, cats, and crocodiles, and other brute animals. 
The objects adored in one country are chosen in ano- 
ther for sacrifice, or considered as disgusting and 
noxious? And it is not without good reason that 


1 £9800 μὴν οὖν ὡς οὔκ iopsy, σὸν δηριωργὸν ced τοῦ waveds σιβὸ- 
peeves, ἀνενδεῦ αἱμάτων καὶ σαονδῶν καὶ ϑυμιαμάφων ὡς ἰδιδάχϑη- 
μεῖν, λέγοντες, λόγῳ εὐχῆς καὶ εὑχαρισφίας ἰφ' οἷς τροσφιρόμεϑα πῷ- 
σιν, ὅση δύνα εις, αἰνοῦντες, μόνην ἀξίαν αὐτοῦ τιμὴν ταύτην «αραλα- 
βόντε;, πὸ τὰ ὑπ᾽ sxdive ὡς διασροφὴν γὲνόμινα ob ave. δαασανᾶν, ἀλλ᾽ 
ἑαυφοῖς καὶ τοῖς δεομένοις προσφέρειν, incivy δὲ εὐχαρίφως ὄντας διὰ 
Abys σομσὰς καὶ ὕμνους αἴμενειν ὑπίρ τε τοῦ γιγονίναι καὶ τῶν ess 
εὑρωσφτίαν πόρων α΄ἄάντων, ποιοτήσων μὲν γινῶν καὶ μιταβολῶν ὡρῶν, 
καὶ οὔ πάλιν by ἀφθαρσίᾳ γινίσϑαι διὰ wise σὴν iy αὐτῷ αἰτήσεις 
(αἰνέσεις Thirlby conj.) πέρεσονσες, vis σωφρονῶν οὐχ ὁμολογήσει ; 
Τὸν διδάσκαλόν σε φούφων γενόμενον ἡμῖν καὶ eis τὔτο γιννηϑίντα 
᾿Ιησῶν Χριστόν, φὸν σταυρωϑίνσα ial Mevrig Madre, «οὔ γενομίνω 
ἐν Ἰουδαία ἐπὶ χρόνοις Τιβιρία Καίσαρος ἱφισρόπῳ, υἱὸν αὐτοῦ τοῦ ὄντως 
Sod μαϑόντες καὶ iv δευσίρᾳ χώρᾳ ἔχοντες, ανιῦμάώ es προφητικὸν ἦν 
φρίτῃ τάξει ὅτι μετὰ λόγῳ φ«ιμῶμεν, ἀποδειξ:μεν.---4}οὶ, 1. 13, p. 
50, sq. (p. 60, U--E.) 

2 Apol. 1, 24. p. 58, (p. 68, Ὁ. E. 69, A.) ἄλλων ἀλλαχᾷ 
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Christians refuse sacrifices and garlands to the statues 
of the gods. God, the giver of all things, is exalted 
above the need of all material things; he has no occa- 
sion for either blood or libations, or incense ; the sacri- 
fices which are acceptable to him, are temperance, jus- 
tice, and philanthropy.! Moreover, images of the gods 
are fit for nothing less than to be representatives of the 
divintty, or symbols of the divine.* In themselves 


καὶ δενδρα osPopivey καὶ ποταμοὺς καὶ μῦς καὶ αἰλοΐρω; καὶ xpoxe- 
δέλως καὶ στῶν ἀλόγων ζώων τα σολλά" καὶ οὐ σῶν αὐτῶν ὑπὸ πάντῶν 
““μωκμίνων, αλλὰ ἄλλων ἀλλαχόσε, Hoe εἶναι ἀσιβὼς αλλήλοις 
σάντας, dia τὸ μὴ τὰ αὐτὰ σίβεν . . . - . The same 
conclusion is also drawn from the same fact by later apologists, 
Thus, Athenagoras legat. pro Christ. c. 14, p. 290, (p. 13, Ὁ. 
14, A. B.) οὐδὲ of ἡμοῖν ετικαλῶντες ἀϑεότητα. ives μὴ vou; aires οἷς 
ἤσασι νομίζομεν. σφίσιν αὐτοῖς συμφωνοῦσι ase) ϑέὼν parny. .. Ὁ 
Ay τοίνυν jess, ὅσι μὴ κοινῶς ἐκεῖνοι; ϑεοσεβῆμιν͵ ἄσεβῶμιν, «ἄσαι 
μὲν πόλεις, σάντα δὶ ἔϑνη ἀσεβοῦσιν οὐ γὰρ τοὺς αὐτοὺς ἄγωσι ϑεούς. 
-——‘* Nor do they who accuse us of atheism, because we do not 
acknowledge the same gods as themselves, agree with one an- 
other concerning gods ..... If then we are impious be- 
cause we have not common objects of worship with them, all 
cities and all nations are impious, for they do not venerate the 
same gods. Thus Origen remarks, c. Cels. 5, 27. T. i. p. 597, 
86. ὅσιον waged φοῖσδε μὲν σίβειν κροκόδειλον καὶ ἰσϑίειν es σῶν way’ 
ἄλλοις πιροσκυνοομίνων καὶ driv ἱτίροις «ό σέβειν Toy μόσχον᾽ καὶ παρ᾽ 
ἄλλοις. σὸν τράγον νυμίζειν ϑιόν. Οὕτω δ᾽ teas ὁ wives ὅσια piv 
αοιῶν, ὡς Weds φούσδε Ἴοὺ; νόμους΄ ἀνόσια δὲ, ὡς «ρὸ; ἕβρως᾽ ὅτερ ig? 
TAS ἀροα ὠ]α)ον..-..-““ With one nation the crocodile is sacred, 
while they eat objects worshipped by others; others adore the 
ealf, and elsewhere the goat is esteemed a god. Thus the 
same person will be considered as acting piously according to 
the laws of one people, and impivusly according to those of an- 
other; than which nothing can be more absurd.”—Tertull. 
ad Scapul. c. 2, T. iii. p. 168. Apol. c. 24. 

' Apol. 1, 10, p. 48, (p. 68, A. B.)—I, 13, p. 50, (p. 60, 6.) 
—Compare Athenag. legat. pro Christ. c. 13, p. 289, (p. 13, 
B.)—Minuc. Fel. Oot. ο. 32, p. 122, sq.—Tertull. ad Scapul. 
e. 2, p- 169. Itaque et sacrificamus pro salute imperatoris, sed 
deo nostro et ipsius, sed quomodo precepit deus, pura prece. 
Non enim eget deus, conditor universitatis, odoris aut san. 
guinis alicujus. Hac enim demoniorum pabulasunt.—Arnob, 
adv. gent. 6, 2, T. i. p. 202. 

2 Apol. 1,9, p. 48, (p. 57, Ὁ.) Athenag. legat. pro Christ. 
© 26, p. 304, (p. 29, B. C.)—Clem. protrep. 4, 51, ΤῸ i. p. 
4 ° ΄ 
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soulless, lifeless masses ; they bear, indeed, the names 
and forms of:dzemons, but not the image of God. 
Oniginally they are a rude material, till they are work- 
ed, polished, and hewn, or cast and hammered; not 
unfrequently vessels designed for common purposes 
are converted, by an alteration of their form, into 
images of the gods.' The artists who make these 
images are frequently given up to all kinds of ex- 
cess and vice, and dishonour the female slaves in their 
employ, thus exposing the absurdity of worshipping 
the work of their impure hands. And these images, 
after they are finished, are not able to protect 
themselves, but need numerous guardians to pre- 
vent their being stolen. Not the refusing therefore, 
but the readiness to give divine honours to such images, 
is irrational and impious: Christians are least of all 
atheists in witholding their hamage from these lifeless 
images. : 

The next charge to atheism brought by the heathen 
against the Christians, was that of Thyestean banquets 
and Cidipodean incest, Justin discusses the accusa- 
tion not only in his two Apologies, but in the Dia- 
logue with Trypho, yet without mentioning it under 
this designation, or accurately distinguishing the two 
crimes it involved.> The heathen Ceecilius in Minu- 


1 Apol. 1, 9, p. 48, (p. 57, D.)—Clem. homii. 10, 8, T. i. p. 
687, was 9ιόι εἰσιν κλεαφομενοι, varnvemives, στ αϑρωζορένοι, φρου- 
gupsvos :—recognitt. 5, 15, p. 544.—Clem. Strom. 7, 5, 28, T. iii. 

. 225, οὐκίτ᾽ οὖν ἱερὰ καὶ Sere cits «ίχνης τὰ igya.—Arnob. adv. 
gent. 6, 14, T.i. p. 218. 

2 Apol. 1,9, p. 48, (p. 57, E. 58, A.)—Clem. homil. 10, 8, 
T. i. p. 687.10, 22, p. 690, ὦ ὄνσως ἔμσνοα ἦν «ὦ σιβάσματα 
ὑμῶν, .. 0. sods αὐσοῖς ἰσιβωλεῦσαι, Qidsveas καὶ sriwrerras 
ἀσεωθδίφο ἄν... .. vie δε σούτων οὐδὲν wate’ BAA ὡς xard- 
δικοι, καὶ μάλιστα οἱ τιμιώτεροι ἀυφῶν, φρυροῦνφαι.----" 1 your images 
were really living, they would escape from those that would 
lay plots for stealing them—but they do nothing of the sort, 
and are guarded like criminals, particularly those of them that 
are most highly honoured.”—-Tertull. Apol. c. 29, T. v. p- 6]. 
Cyprian. ad Demetrian. c. 14, T. ii. p. 218. 

3 He merely says; Dial. c. Tr. ο. 10, p. 111, (p. 227, B.) 
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cius Felix, goes more into detail. He states, that 
every one, on becoming a member of the Christian 
body, was invited to feast on an infaht. The murder 
of this infant, who was slain by the candidate at the 
bidding of the rest, without knowing what he did, 
was the act of initiation. No sooner was the deed 

rpetrated than the whole assembly greedily sipped 
the blood of the infant, and tore the mangled corpse 
in pieces, in order by this partnership in guilt to bind 
themselves reciprocally to silence. He also reports, 
that at the regular meetings of the Christians, that 
after the lights were extinguished the most unna- 
taral lusts were indulged.! These monstrous reports 
no doubt took their rise from the nightly meetings 
and agape of the Christians,* from misunderstood ex- 

ressions of “eating the flesh” and “ drinking the 

lood of Christ,” at the celebration of the Lord’s Sup- 
per,’ and, lastly, from an erroneous interpretation of 
the terms brethren and sisters, which the Christians 
applied to one another. Justin earnestly set himself 


pa καὶ ones «ετιστεύκατε wie) ἡμῶν, ὅτι δὴ ἰσϑίομεν ἀνθρώφσυς xal, 
μιτὰ τὴν οἰλιπίνην ἀσοσβεννύντις σοὺς λύχνως, ἀϑίσμοις μίξεσιν ἴγκυ- 
λιόμεϑα.----Φ Do you not also believe concerning us, that we eat 
men, and that after the banquet we put out the lights and in- 
dulge in incestuous intercourse?”——Compare Apol. i. 26, p. 59, 
(p. 70, B.)—2, 12, p. 96, (p. 50, B.) The designations Juwve 
Cuserua and pwikus Οἷδιποδείους are found in Athenag. legat. pro 
Christ. c. 3, p. 282, and Euseb. hist. eecles. V. 1. 

1 Octav. c. 9, Illic post multas epulas, ubi convivium 
caluit, et incestz libidini ebrietatis fervor exarsit, canis qui can- 
delabro nexus est, jactu offule ultra spatium lines, qua vinc- 
tus est,ad impetum et saltum provocatur; sic everso et ex- 
tincto conscio luamine impudentibus tenebris nexus infands 
capiditatis involvunt per incertum sortis, &c. The reply to 
these accusations is given in c. 30, 31. 

3 Minuc. Fel. Octav. c. 10. 

8 Tertul). ad uszor. 2, 4, T. LIT. p. 73, quis ad convivium do- 
minicum illud, quod infamant, sine sua suspicione dimittit. 
Compare Augusti, Handbuch der Christ. Archiaologie, (Lipz. 
1836,) II. 568. <A different view is taken by Marheinecke 
in his Essay, Sanctorum patrum de prasentia Christ in cana 
domini Sententia triplex (Heidel. 1811,) p. 11. ; 

4 Minue. Fel. Octav. ο. 9, p. 22. The expression, ‘* Bre- 
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to refute these slanders. ‘All the crimes and vices,” 
he said, addressing the heathen, as the persons from 
whom such reports principally proceeded, ‘with 
which you charge us are nothing but mere hearsays, 
the offspring of prejudice and hatred, always repeated, 
and never proved.! Having received them from the 
demons, their proper authors, you have most zealous- 
ly engaged in bringing them into general notoriety, 
because it gratifies you to obtain associates in wicked- 
ness. For what we, according to these rumours, do 
under the covert of secresy, that you do openly.* As 
it is reported of the ancients that they nourished herds 
of cattle, or goats, or sheep, or horses, so you now 
maintain whole troops of boys and girls for the basest 
purposes.> And from these infamous creatures the 
state derives a revenue, instead of sweeping them from 
the face of the earth. Not unfrequently parents and 
children, brothers and sisters, are guilty of unnatural 
lewdness:° or prostitute one another for gain. If you, 
who deem our morals so severe, require special in- 
stances to prove to what a depth of moral degradation 
and worthlessness you are sunk, only think of Anti- 


thren and sisters,” was employed by the later Romans as an 
euphemism for incestuous intercourse. Kortholt, De calum- 
nits paganorum in vet. Christ. sparsis. p. 168, and De vita ef 
moribus Christianis per gentilium maliliam affctis, p, 137, sq. 
104 Apol, 1, 3, p. 45, (p. 54, A.) Minuc, Fel. Oct. c, 28, p. 

3 Apol. 1, 10, p. 49, (p. 58, D.)—1, 27, p. 60, (p. 71, A.)— 
2, 12, p. 96, (p. ὅθ, 06.) Athenag. leg. pro Christ. c. 34, p. 
311, (p. 37, D.) 

8 The same odious accusations are to be found in Tatian, 
Orat, c. Grec. c. 28, p. 267, (p. 165, A.) Athenag. legat. pro 
Christ. c. 34, p. 311, (p. 37, C.) and Clem. praedag. 3, 4, T. I. 
p. 296. 

4 Apol. 1, 27, p. 60, (p. 70, E.) Caligula was the first who 
established a tax from this source, (Sueton. vit. Calig. c. 40.) 
Alexander Severus gives them another use, (4el. Lamprid. vit. 
Alex. Sever. c. 24.) Justinian first abolished it. 

5 Apol. 1, 27, p. 60, (p. 70, E) Tertullian, Apol. c 9.— 
ad nat. 1, 16, p. 125.—Lactant. institutt. divin. 6, 20. 
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nous! Although it was known to all of you that he 
was retained by Hadrian for the vilest purpose, yet, 
for fear of the emperor’s displeasure, none of you re- 
fused to pay him divine honours after his death !! 
Truly, such deeds might recal one of the ancients from 
the tombs to mount the rostrum, and, in tragic tones, 
to address you; ‘Be ashamed and confounded, to 
charge upon the innocent, crimes which you yourselves 
openly commit, and to impute to those who are not in 
the least degree implicated, actions which belong to 
you and your gods. Repent and reform yourselves!’ 
It cannot serve to justify your conduct, that here 
and there slaves, and women, and children, have 
informed against us, and accused us of actually 
committing these pretended crimes. For the con- 
fessions of such persons are only extorted alle- 
gations. Terrified by the executions which the 
demons have brought about by means of acknow- 
ledged slanders, and overpowered by the agonies of 
the rack, they have uttered these involuntary accusa- 
tions which were put into their mouths.* Nor does 


1 The infamous fact here referred to, obtained a deplorablé 
notoriety in the early ages of the church, among both heathens 
and Christians. There are partial variations in the accounts, 
but in the main points there is perfect agreement. See Spar- 
tianus. vit. Hadrian, c. 14. Dio. Cass. hist. roman. 69, 11. 
Justin, apol. 1, 29, p. 61, (p. 72, A.) Tatian, Orat. c. Gr. c. 
10, p. 252, (p. 149, D.) Hegesipp. tn Eused. hist. eccles. 4, 8, 
T. I. p. 309, sq. and Hieronym. de vir. illustr. c. 22, T. I. p, 
178. Theophil. ad Autol. 3, 8, p. 386, (p. 122, C.) Clem, 
protrep. 4, 49, T. I. p. 42, 8q. Tertull. “οί. ο. 13, T. V. p. 
30. Origen, c. Cels. 3, 36, T. I. p. 470. 8, 9, p. 749. Pru- 
dent. adv. Symmach. 2, 271. Hieron. Comment. in Jes. 2, 6, 
ΤΟΝ. p. 13. Also, Van Dale, de oraculis veterum ethnico- 
rum, (ed. 2. Amstel. 1700.) p. 382, sqq. and Vertsch. Versuch 
einer Kirchenhistoice, (Lpz. 1737,) I1. 477. 

9. Apol. 2, 12, p. 96, (p. 50, B. 6.) During the persecution 
at Lyons and Vienna attempts were made to obtain by torture 
confessions from the slaves relative to the imputed crimes of 
their masters, which, in some instances, succeeded. Euseb. 
hist. eceles. 5,1, T. If. p. 11. On the other hand, Athenago- 
ras asserts (ley. ap. Christ. c. 35, p. 311, [p. 38, B.] κἂν pis 
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it prove our guilt that some of our number, as you 
assert, have been detected and seized in the commis- 
sion of crimes. It is true, that among Christians, 
along with those who live after the pattern of their 
master, some may be found who confess his doctrine 
only with their lips. But verily among your philoso- 
phers, consistency of principle and practice is far from 

ing universal: many a one wears the name and 
cloak of a philosopher without being such in reality ; 
and many are avowed atheists. But the crimes of an 
individual are not to be charged upon the whole so- 
ciety. If you will only give ear to the voice of truth, 
and not resign yourselves to the dominion of preju- 
dice, you might very easily convince yourselves of our 
innocence. Why should we deny if we had done what 
is imputed to us? We might pretend that our ex- 
cesses were symbols of certain hidden ideas, that they 
were mysteries, as you do!* We might place our 
misdeeds by the side of the deeds of your gods, as they 
are exhibited in poetry and on the stage, and might 
plead celestial precedents for what human laws de- 
nounce as crimes. We might justify our supposed 


τις αὐτοὺς ἔρηται, εἰ ιωράκασιν ὦ λίγουσιν, ebdsls ϑυτως ἀπηρυϑριασ- 
pives, ὡς εἰπεῖν ἰδεῖν καὶ «οἱ καὶ δοῦλοί εἶσιν ἡμῖν, τοῖς μὲν καὶ α΄λοίους, 
Weis δὲ iAdereus’ obs οὐκ ἔστι λαϑεῖν ἀλλὰ καὶ φσούφων οὐδεὶς καϑ᾽ 
ἡμῶν τὰ φσηλικαῦτα οὐδὲ xaripsicaro.— If any one should ask 
them whether they have seen what they say, none has hardi- 
hood enough to assert it. And we have slaves, some more, 
some fewer, whom we cannot conceal, but none of these have 
uttered such falsehoods concerning us.” —c. 2, p. 281, (p. 3, 5} 

1 Apol. 1, 4, p. 46, (p. 55, B. C.)—1, 7, p. 47, (p. 56, C. D. 
..1, 7, pe 47, (p. 56, C. Ὁ.) 

2 Apol. 1, 27, p. 60, (p. 70, E.)—2, 12, p. 97, (p. 50. C.) 
cives χάριν οὐχὶ καὶ ταῦτα δημοσίᾳ ὡμολογοῦριν ἀγαθέ, καὶ φιλο- 
σοφίαν ϑείαν αὐτὰ ἀπεδείκνυμεν ;—‘* What reason is there that we 
should not publicly avow these things to be good, and hold 
them forth as a divine philosophy ?” Athenag. leg. p. Christ. 
c. 34, p. 311, (p. 37, ἢ.) 

3 Apol. 2, 12, p. 97, (p. 50, Ὁ. E.)—Clem. Homil. 4, 12, 
ΤΟΊ. p. 652, 4,17, p. 654.—Lactant. Institutt. Divin. 5, 10. 
How inclined the heathen to excuse their excesses and crimes 
by referring to the immorality of the gods, as represented in 
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child-murder by the mysteries of Chronos,'—our ap- 
petite for human blood by the gladiatorial blood 
which is offered to the statue of Jupiter Latiaria,* 
at the celebration of his feast,—our rumoured impu- 
rities by the libidinous excesses of Jupiter and the 


their mythology, on the principle that it was honorourable to 
imitate the gods, is shewn in several instances by Tholuck, in 
his Essay on the moral inflnence of Heathenism, in Neander'’s 
Denkwiirdigkeiten, &c. 1, 180,—and in Tzschirner’s Fall des 
Heidenthums, I. 26. 

1? Of all the ancient heathen modes of worship in which hu- 
man sacrifices were employed, that of Chronos is the most no- 
torious. The Phenicians, and still more the Carthaginians, 
seemed to be possessed by a kind of frenzy to sacrifice their 
children to Saturn. Notwithstanding human sacrifices were 
forbidden by law in the Roman empire, and the Emperor 
Tiberius had even crucified the priests of Saturn in sight of 
their temple, still the Africans practised these horrible sacri- 
fices in secret. The following works may be consulted on 
human sacrifices in general, and on the Cultus of Saturn in 
particular :—Minuc. Fel. Octav. c. 30, p. 114, sqq. Clem. 
Protrep. 3, 42, T. 1. p. 86. Tertull. Apolog. c. 9, T. V. p. 19. 
Adv. Gnost. c 7, T. H. p. 284. Lactant, Institutt. Divin. 
1,21. Euseb. Prep. Evang. 4, 15, sqq. p. 154, sqq. De Laud. 
Const. c. 13, p. 472, sqq. Cyrill. adv. Julian. 1, 4, T. VI. 
Ῥ. 128, sq. Meiner’s Allgemeine Kritische Geschichte der Re- 
ligionem (Hanover, 1807,) 11. 68,79. Creuzer, Symébolik x, 
Mythologie der alten Volker, besonders der Griechen, { Edit. IT. 
1819—21,) I. 760, 11. 270, 280, 550, IV. 346.) Tholuck δον 
das Wesen und den sitlichen Einflugs des Heidenthumes, I. 
221. Schott iiber die Opferideen der alten ins besondere der 
Juden. Klaiber’s Studien der Evangel. Geistlichkett Wirtem- 
- berg. 11. 2, 176. 

2 Justin does not specify by name Jupiter Latiaris, but 
plainly refers to him, when he says; “ Ddexevig . . . Ἴελδν Ia 
ἴσα ly wag’ ὑμῖν τἰμωρένῳ εἰδώλῳ. @ οὐ μόνον ἀλόγων ζώων αἵμασα 
προσρούνίσιω, ἀλλα καὶ ἀἰνδρώσοια, dia «ὦ Tae ὑμῖν ἰπισημοτάσω καὶ 
εὐγενεξάφυ ανδρὸρ τὴν πρόσχυσιν τῷ σῶν Φονευϑίντων αἵματος wesed- 
petves.—~“* A like service is rendered to an idol of your own, 
to which not only the blood of irrational animals is shed, 
but also that of human beings, and these bloody libations 
are performed by the most illustrious and highest born 
man among you.”” This bloody service of the Latiarian Ju- 
piter is the worst, and most frequently quoted example of 
human sacrifices which we find in the Fathers, since it was 
continued to their times, within the precincts of the imperial 
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other gods, as described by Epicurus and the poets. 
Thus our innocence may be inferred from our constant 
and unrenewed denial of the crime falsely imputed to 
_us. The purity and strictness of our moral precepts 
lead to the same conclusion. These precepts not only 
᾿ command us, in general terms, to let our good works 
shine before men :' they not only emphatically remind 
us, that not every one that saith Lord, Lord, will enter 
the kingdom of heaven, but those only who do the will 
of their Father in heaven: they not only present 
to us the awful declaration of our Lawgiver, “ Many 
shall say unto me, Lord, Lord, have we not eaten and 
drunken in thy name, and performed mighty works ; 
and then will I say to them, depart from me, ye 
workers of iniquity! Then shall weeping and gnashing 
of teeth, when the righteous shall shine as the sun, and 
the unrighteous shall be sent into everlasting fire.’”® 
More than all this, our code of morals forbids lookin 

on 8 woman with impure desire, as mental adultery : 
it enjoins the plucking out of a right eye, when it 
becomes the medium of unlawful desire; and de- 
clares that it is preferable to enter the kingdom of 
heaven with one eye, than having two eyes to be 
cast into everlasting fire: it,denounces marriage with 
a divorced woman as adultery, and advises a volun- 
tary celibacy on account of the kingdom of heaven.® 
We are exhorted, moreover, to a disinterested love of 
all men, and even to a self-denying love of our ene- 


city: hence it is mentioned by all the early Apologists with 
deep indignation. Among heathen writers a dead silence pre- 
vails on the subject. Porphyry is the only one who mentions 
it, (de abstinent. 2, ὅθ, p. 203, ed. Rhér.) But Thirlby 
(annot. in Justin. apol. 11. p. 128) bas shown how little the 
fact itself is rendered doubtful by this silence. See also Valesius 
annot. in Euseb. de laude Constant, p. 284, and Tzschirner 
Fall des Heidenthums, I. 44. 

1 Apol. 1, 16, p. 53, (p. 63, B.) 

2 Apol. 1, 16, p. 53, (p. 64, A. B.) 

5. Apol. 1, 15, p. 52, (p. 61, KE. 62,.A.)—Athenag. legat. pro 
Christ. c. 32, p. 309, (p. 36, B.)\—Theophil. ad Autol. 3, 13, 
p. 388, (p. 125, D.) 
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mies. Is the Christian asked for any thing, he must 
give it ; is a loan requested from him, he must not 
refuse it; if he is smitten on one cheek, he must turn 
also the other; if asked for his coat or his cloak, he 
lends them ; if his company be requested for a mile, 
he will go two; if hated, he must love ; if cursed, he 
must bless ; if persecuted, he must pray for his perse- 
cutors. For mere anger our doctrine threatens the 
punishment of eternal fire. How then can we, as 
possessors of such a doctrine, be one and all guilty of 
offences which ye yourselves declare to be detestable?*® 
Our lives also serve to contradict, in the most con- 
vineing manner, these abominable imputations. Our 
Christian communion, everywhere, counts among its 
members persons of both sexes, sixty or seventy years 
old, who, from childhood, have been the disciples of 
Christ, (61 ἐκ παίδων ἐμαϑητεύϑδησαν τῷ Χριστῷ.) and 
continue unpolluted :5 no one among us enters the 
marriage life unless for the purpose of bringing up a 
family ; and if we decline matriage, we practise per. 
fect continence.‘ None of our people expose their 
new-born children; for in case of their death, we 
should be guilty of murder ; or, if they survived, they 
would, probably, be brought up in vice.5 How, then, 


1 Anpol. 1, 15, sq. p. 52, sq. (p. 62, C.—E. 63, B.) 

2 Apol. 1, 14, p. 52, (p. 61, Ὁ.) Theophil. ad autel. 3, 15, 
p- 389, (p. 126, D.) σκόπει, σοίνυν, εἶ οἱ τὰ τοιαῦτα μανθάνοντες 
δύνανται ἀδιαφόρως ξῆν καὶ συμφύρισθαι ταῖ; ἀϑιεμίτοι; μίξεσιν, ἢ, 
7) αϑιώφαφον πάντων, σαρκῶν ἀνϑρωσείων ἰφάφτισθαι.---"“ Con- 
sider, then, whether those who have been thus intructed 
could lead irregular lives, and indulge in unlawful con- 
nexions, or, what is most impious of all, feast on human 
flesh, ‘Tertul. Apol. c. 45, T. v. p. 83, sq. 86. Arnob. adv. 
gent. 4, 36, T. I. p. 163. . 

3 Apol. 1, 15, p. 52, (p. 62, B.) Athenagor.. legat. pro 
Christ. c. 33, p. 310, (p. 37, A.) —Minuc. Fel. Octav. c. 31; p. 
120.— Origen, c. Cels. 1, 25. 

4 Apol. 1, 29, p. 61, (p. 71, D.) Athenagor. legat. p. Christ. 
c. 33, p. 310, (p. 36, D. 37, A.) Tertul. Apol. c. 9, T. V. p. 
23. Apol. J, 29, p. 61, (p. 7), Ὁ. E.) 

5 Apol. 1, 27, p. 60, (p. 70, C. D.)—1, 29, p. 61, (p. 7], 
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can it be supposed, that we, who are so careful in 
whatever relates to the intercourse of the sexes, can 
take pleasure in the shedding the blood of innocent 
children, or in unnatural lusts? Moreover, the cheer- 
fulness and fortitude with which we suffer the loss of 
property, and life itself, for our faith, is a suffictent 
evidence of our blameless morals. In most cases, a 
single word of abjuration would save us from the tor- 
ture and death which awaits our confession, and yet 
we would rather die than utter a falsehood. How 
can any one commit crimes like those which are im- 
puted to us, in whom the dread of falsehood is stronger 
than the dread of death?! How can a man, who is a 
debauchee and a cannibal, meet death with composure, 
when he knows it will deprive him of all his enjoy- 
ments? Will he not rather strive to live, if it were 
possible, for ever on earth? Will he not seek, by all 
means, to escape human judges, instead of voluntarily 
surrendering himself into their hands ?? 

With the charges of atheism and laxity of morals 
the heathen connect the accusation of endangering the 
state, the two first, in fact, include the latter.=> Re- 


D. Epist. ad Diognet. c. 5, p. 236, (p. 497, B.) Athenag. 
leg. p. Christ. c. 35, p. 312, p. 38, C. D.)—Tertul. Apol. c. 9, 
- p. 22.—Lactant. institutt. divin. 6, 20. 

> Apol. 1, 8, p. 47, (p. 57, A-); 1, 39, p. 67, (p. 78, B. C.) 

3. Apol. 2, 12, p. 96, (p. 50, A. B.) At the close of the 
larger Apology, Justin annexes to his vindication of the 
Christians, against the charge of secret immorality, a short de- 
scription of the object and nature of their social meetings, in 
order to eradicate suspicion from the minds of their adversaries, 
and to show that not sensual indulgence, but the worship of 
God was the basis and secret of their assemblies. He begins his 
account in the following manner, Apol. 1, 61, p, 79, (p. 93, D.) 
ὃν σρόπον ἀνιϑήκαμιεν ἰαυσοὺς τῷ Dig, καινοσοιηϑύνφες διοὶ τῷ Χριφῦ, 
ἰξηγησόμεϑα" ὅπως μὴ cere παραλιπόντις δόξωμεν αονηρεύοιν σε ἐν 
σῇ ἰξηγήσει. .--- ἸῺ what manner we consecrate ourselves 
to God, having been renewed by Christ, we will describe ; lest 
by passing this over, we appear to have acted unfairly in our 
narration.” 

3 Kortholdt, de calumniis paganorum in veteres Christianos 
sparsis, p. 173. De vita et moribus Christianes primav. per 
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ligion and politics, among the ancients and (the Ro- 
mans especially) were closely interwoven ; the arrange- 
ments and oversight of the religious cultus were re- 
garded as a department of the general government ; 
the worship of the acknowledged gods was a law of 
the state, and the duty of every citizen. An essential 
alteration of the existing cultus seemed, therefore, to 
threaten and shake the foundation of the state ;' an 
offence against the established religion was an offence 
against the state itself; a refusal to observe religious 
ceremonies in the customary and legalised manner in- 
volved the idea of opposition to civil order; a rebel 
against the gods was, at the same time, a rebel against 
terrestrial powers, Also the secret immoralities with 
which the Christians were charged, must have made 
the continued existence of the new sect appear highly 
dangerous to the ruling powers. For certainly those 
persons could not be considered good citizens, who 
reckoned as one of their mysteries the feasting on hu- 
man flesh ; little advantage to the state could be ex- 
pected from those who violated the most sacred laws 
of nature, and who, with reckless libertinism, broke 
through the fences of chastity and good morals. 


gentilium malitium affectes, p: 78, 84. Tzschirner, Geschichte 
der Apologetik, 1. 218, 330; Fall des Heidenthums, I. 231, 
246. 

1 Dio-Cassius, histor. roman. 52, 36. robs ξενίζοντάς « περὶ 
aire (ϑεῖον) καὶ μίσοι καὶ κολαζι, μὴ μόνων σῶν ϑιῶν ἵνικα, ὧν κα- 
φαφρονήσας οὐδ᾽ ἄλλου ἄν τινος σροφσιμήσειεν, αλλ᾽ ὅτι καινά φινα δαι- 
- μόνιαι οἱ σοιοῦφοι ἀνφεισφέροντες σολλοὺς ἀναπείθουσιν ἀλλοτριονομεῖν' κἀκ 
rovrov καὶ συνωμοσίαι καὶ συξάσεις ἱταιρδίαι σε γίγνονται, arse ἥκιφα 
μοναρχίᾳ συμφέρει" μήφ οὖν ἀϑίῳ wiv) μήτε γόητι συγχωρήσῃς εἶναι.---- 
** Hate and punish those who introduce novel opinions concern- 
ing the deity ; not on account of the gods alone, (though, if 
they are despised, no other being will be held in much esteem), 
but because persons who introduce new divinities in place of 
those already acknowledged, persuade numbers to adopt 
foreign institutions ; and, in consequence, combinations, cabale, 
and secret societies are formed, which are highly injurious 
to a monarchy ; therefore you will not allow an atheist or a ma- 
gician to exist.” ᾿ 

VOL. II. σ 
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Athenagoras was doubtless justified in attributing to 
the inventors and propagators of these accusations the 
secret intention. of rendering the Christians politically 
obnoxious to the emperors.! But there were several 
other circumstances, which gave a degree of plausibility 
to the political suspicions entertained by the heathen 
against the Christians. The separation of these new 
religionists from intercourse with the heathen,—their 
withdrawment from so many occupations of civil life, 
their silence on occasions of public rejoicings, be- 
tokened not only an unwarrantable apathy in civil 
concerns, but even a secret misanthropy. According 
to Tacitus. the investigations respecting them in Nero's 
reign led to the result that the Christians were the. 
enemies of the human race.2, What hopes could the 
state entertain of such men? The secret meetings of 
the Christians were in direct violation of the laws 
against secret associations,® or at least were considered 
to be so. For, though the law did not directly apply 
to meetings for religious objects, what pledge could: be 
given that the meetings of Christians were purely re- 

igious? The Christians assembled (necessanly) by 
night; but nightly meetings were absolutely forbid- 
den ; for, from time immemorial, night had been the 
time for concocting treasonable designs and conspira- 
cies. Who could help suspecting that the Christians 
also were busied in dangerous political schemes? The 
disinclination of Christians to undertake public offices, 
their unconditional refusal to take judicial oaths, their. 
not unfrequent unwillingness to take the swerd in de- 
fence of their country, seemed ta justify the-apprehen- 


1 Legat. pro Christ. c. 31, p. 308, (p. 36, A.) 

2 Annal, xv. 44, Compare Tertull. Apel. c. 37, T. V. p. 
71, sed hostes maluistis vocare generie humani. 

5 Trajan first issued such an edict, and was so determined 
an enemy of secret associations, that he would not allow, in 
Nicomedia, the formation of a society of 15U-workmen to guard 
the city against fire. Plin. Eypist. x. 42, and x. 97. See 
August's Handbuch der Christlichen Archdologie, I. 41. 11. 
563. 
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sion that the downfal of thé state would be hastened 
in proportion as the Christian community became 
more extensive. Celaus says, “If wé were all to 
imitate you, the emperor would be left almost alone 
and: forsaken, arid the earth would become the prey 
of impious and savage barbarians.” The unbeading 
firmness with which Christians refused all participation 
in acts of idolatry which were combined with the 
grossest flattery and servility towards the Roman 
emperors, strengthened not a little the political odium 
under which they lay. That the Christians could 
be kept back by purely religious scruples from hon- 
ouring the emperors as divinities, consecrating to 
them temples and altars, bringing offerings and liba- 
tions, incense and lights to their statues, and swear- 
ing. by their genius, was so much the more incom- 
prehensible to the heathen, since they themselves re- 
garded the whole external cultus of religion merely 
as a ceremony, which might be treated with secret ri- 
dicule: in the refusal of the Christians they could 
perceive nothing but a culpable obstinacy,*® or a wan- 


1 The oath by the protecting genius, or by the fortune of 
the emperor, belonged in the Roman empire from the time of 
Augustus to the customary forms of adjuration, and maintain- 
éd such itaportance that Tertullian could‘ say (470i. c. 28, T. 
V. p. 61,) citius apud vos per omnes Deos, quam per unum 
genium Casaris pejeratur.—* You would sooner perjure your- 
selves by all the gods than by the genius of Cesar alone.” — 
Compare Evangel. Nicoderi. c. 1, in Thtio. cod. apoor. N. Ti. 
I.-p. 516, c. 2, pf. 582, and: Sozomen. Histor. Eccles. 9, 7, p. 
869. (ed. Vales.) The Christians were in a proportionable 
degree opposed:to the use of it, besides being in general averse 
from swearing. Origen, c. Cels, 8, 65, T. I. p. 790. σύχην 
pir cos βασιλίως obx ξωνυμεν, ὡς οὐδ᾽ ἄλλον νομιξόμενον εόν.---ἰς We 
do not swear by the fortune of a king, any more than by any 
other supposed divinity.”.Exhort. ad Mart. c. 7, p. 278, anai- 
πον seeder npeee εἶνοοι γομειστίον, To ὀμενύναι τύχην TIVes :-“αἰς what an οἵ- 
fence it must be thought, to'swear by the fortune of a person ἢ ἢ 
—Hence the usual requisition made’ by the heathen judges at 
their tribunals: ὄμοσον σὴν Rascages τύχην. Swear oy the for- 
tune of Casar !—Euseb. Hist. Eccles. iv 15, T. i. p. 349. 

2 Thus the Irenarch Herod addressed Bishop’ Polycarp, 
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ton insult of the imperial majesty,! amounting to a 
haughty rebellion against the supreme power, and a 
sign of secret hostility against the government and the 
state.” Lastly, the hope of the impending fall of the 
Roman empire, with which many of the early Chris- 
tians deceived themselves,* and their language respect- 
ing the future reign of Christ, which was misunder- 
stood and taken in a political sense,* heightened the . 


when he was brought before the proconsul’s tribunal. Euseb, 
hist. eccles, iv. 15, p. 348, ei γὰρ κακόν igi iwi, Κύριε Καῖσαρ, 
καὶ Sivas καὶ διασώζισϑα,.-.-..“«« For what harm is there in saying, 
Lord Cesar, and in sacrificing and saving your life ?”—Plin, 
Epistol. x. 97, neque dubitabam, qualecunque esset quod fate- 
rentur, pervicaciam certe et inflexibilem obstinationem debere 
puniri.— Nor did I doubt, whatever might be confessed, that 
stubbornness and inflexible obstinacy ought to be punished.” — 
Tertull. ad nat. 1,17, T. v. Ρ. 126. 

" Tertull. Apol, c. 10, T. v. p. 23.—c. 28, p. 61.—c. 29, p. 
62 


2 Tertull.-Apol. c. 35, p. 67. 

* The author of the Sybilline Oracles expresses this hope in 
very decided and unequivocal terms: Sibyll. oracul. 1, 4, p. 
538, sq. 1, 5, p. 575, sq. 578, particularly in 1, 8, p. 679, sq. 
687, sqq. 692, sqq. This was felt by most of the Millenari- 
ans, only they did not all explicitly avow it, and in general 
connected it with the second coming of Christ, Justin does 
not speak indeed of the speedy overthrow of the Roman go- 
vernment, but he necessarily implies it, since he considered the 
second coming of Christ as nigh athand. Thus he addresses 
the Jews, Dial. c. Tr. c. 28, p. 126, (p. 245, C.); μὰ ὑπερεί- 
SoS μηδὲ διστάζξισε «ιἰστιῦσαι τῷ ἀσιριτμήτῳ inel βραχὺς οὗτος 
ὑμῖν σεριλόσεφαι σροσηλύσεως χΧϑόνορ᾽ ἐὰν φϑάσῃ ὁ Χριστὸς iadev, 
μάτην μεφανοήσετε.---(( Do not procrastinate nor hesitate to be- 
lieve me, though one of the uncircumcised ; a brief interval 
only remains for your passing over to our faith ; should Christ 
come before you are aware, in vain wonld you then repent 1"-- 
Kopke de statu et conditione Christianorum sub imperatoribus 
Romanis alterius p. Chr. seculi, p. 3. 

* Justin. Apol. 1, 11, p. 49, (p. 58, E.) ὑμᾶς, ἀκούσαντες βα- 
σιλέιαν προσδοκῶνφας ἡμᾶς, ἀκρίτως ἀνϑρώκινον λέγειν ἡμᾶς ὑποιλή-. 
Part, ἡμῶν σὴν μισὰ ϑιοῖ Atyévrwv.— Having heard that we 
expect a kingdom, you suspect, for want of discriminating pro- 
perly, that we mean one of human origin, while we are speak. 
ing of one that is divine.”—Domitian, it is well known, had 
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suspicions of the heathen against them, and apparently 
justified their constant apprehensions, lest the security, 
and even the existence of the eternal city should 

endangered by the Christians. Justin allayed these 
apprehensions, not by answering in detail all political 
objections against Christianity, but shows their ground- 
lessness only in reference to two points, the kingdom 
of Christ and the refusal of Christians to pay religious 
homage to the emperor, and strengthens his refutation 
by the position that Christianity rather promoted than 
endangered, the well-being of the state. He admits 
that the Christians expected a kingdom, but adds in 
their justification, that it was not political but divine. 
As a proof, he adduces the firmness with which Chris- 
tians professed their faith when brought to trial, 
though they knew that death awaited this profession. 
From this fact he draws the correct conclusion ;! “ if 
we expected a human kingdom, we should deny it in 
order to save our lives; and we should endeavour to 
conceal ourselves in order not to be disappointed in 
our expectations, but since our hopes are not fixed 
upon the present, we do not greatly dread those who 
take away our lives, knowing that sooner or later death 
is inevitable.” He repels the suspicion with which 
the heathen regarded the political feelings of Christi- 
ans on account of their refusing to worship the em- 
peror, by asserting that this refusal was entirely on 


already been so disturbed by the information that certain rela- 
tives of Christ were still living, and that Christians were in 
expectation of a kingdom of their own, that he ordered these 
kinsmen of the Lord to be brought before him, in order to sa- 
tisfy himself whether his fears were well or ill founded. The 
questions which he put to them, related specifically to the 
kingdom of Christ. Hegesippus in Euseb. Hist. Eccles. ili. 
20, T. i. p. 227. 

1 Apol, \. 11, p. 49, (p. 58, E. 59, A.) & γὰρ ἀνϑρώπινν Ba. 
Adar πρ"σεδοκῶμεν, πᾶν ἠρνούμιϑα, Says μὴ ἐναιφώμιϑα, καὶ λαν- 
ϑάνον ἱποιρώμιϑα ὅπω; τῶν προσδοτωμίνων σύχωμεν ἀλλ᾽ ines οὖκ 
ὡς τὸ νῦν τὼ: ἰλαίδας ἔχομεν, ὠναιρφύντων οὗ «ιφροντίκαεν, τῇ καὶ 
φάνψω; ἀπσοϑανδν ὀφειλομένου. 
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relignous grnomnds; that the Christians withheld this 
homage frona Cesar, only beeause according to their 
faith adoration was exclusively due to the Deity. In 
all other things they readily obeyed the emperor, will- 
ingly aeknowledged him as their earthly sovereign 
and ruler, peid him tribute and taxes as punctiliously 
as any of his subjects, and supplicated the Almighty 
to gant him, besides fhe imperial digaity, wisdom 
and moderation in the use of it. All this they 
did ia eonformity with their Lord’s injunction, 
“ Give unto Cesar the things that are Czsar's 
and unto Ged the things that are God's.”' Sut 
how little, in truth, the state had to fear from 
Christianity, how mach rather its design and well- 
being would be promoted by it, appears at a glanee, as 
Justin remarke,*® from that doctrine of our faith, that 


1 Apol. 1, 17, p. 54, (p. 64, C. D.) Similar to this reply fs 
that of Tatign. oret. e. Gr. c 4, p. 246, (p. 144, B. C.) «ροσ- 
τάτεοι φόρως τελῶν ὁ βασιλεύς, ἴσωριορ παρίχοιν' Swrasen ὁ dtews- 
τῇ; καὶ ὑτνηρετῶν 5 τὴν δινγλώαν γινώσκων, Τὸν μὲν γὰρ ἄνϑρωτπεον 
ἐἰτϑρωισίνως φσιμητίον" φοβητίον δὲ μόνον σὸν 9εὅ»---.-““ Does the sove- 
reign command me to pay taxes? Iam ready to pay them. 
Does the emperor command me to serve and obey ἢ I acknow- 
ledge his title to my service. Man is to be honoured as becomes 
aman; but God alone is to be feared.” —See also Athenager. 
leyat. P: Christ. c. 37, p. 313, (p. 39, D. 40, A.)—Theophil. 
ad Ayiot, 1, 11, p. 344, (p. 76, Ὁ. E. 77, A.) 3, 14, p. 389, 
(p- 126, C.)—Tertull. ad Soaput. 6. 2, T, fii. p. 169. Apol. c. 
30, sqq. T. v. p. 62, sqq. 

2 Apol. 1, 12, p. 49, (p. ὅθ, A—C.)—Clem. Homil. 4, 23, 
T. 1. p. 655, ὁ μὲν γὰρ πρὸρ ἄνθρωπον ἔχων τὸν oxewiy, Lawids τοῦ 
λαϑιεῖν φολμήσοι ἁμαρτώνοιν ὁ δὲ Θεὸν σανσναόσ τὴν TH inured Ψυχῇ 
δρισάμενος, sides αὐτὸν λαϑεῖν μὴ δύνασϑωι, καὶ σὸ λάϑρα ἅμαρσμν» 
wagairieseas.—‘* For he who regards his fellow-men only, ma 
dare to sin with the hope of concealment; but he who places God 
before his mind, as af all-seeing inspector, and knows that he 
cannot conceal himself from him, will avoid sinning, even in se- 
cret,”’.—Tertull. Apoé. c. 45, T. V. p. 83, sq. Lactant. Institut? 
Divin. 5,8. Deira Dei, c. 8. How unintelligible and unpa- 
latable the idea of an all-present and all-knowing Deity was to 
many of the heathen, may be perceived from the manner in 
which the heathen Cecilius expresses himself. Minuc. Feb 
Οείαυ. c. 10, p. 32. , 
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no evil-doer, nor covetous person, nor deceiver, not less 
than the virtuous, can remem concealed from God ; 
bat every one, according to the desert of his actions, 
will be consigned to eternal punishment, or obtain 
eternal happiness. For, if all knew and believed, that 
it is altogether impossible to conceal any thing what- 
ever from God,—.if all were convinced that knows 
the thoughts and intentions, as well as overt acts, no 
one would yield te vice, even for a short season, but 
would rather practise self-control and be adorned with 
virtue, in order to escape eternal punishment, and ob- 
tain possession of divine blessings. It is always the 
supposition of the possibility of remaining concealed 
from human judges, which aliures men te tranagression. 

Atheism, libertinism, political inefficiency and dan- 

usness, these were the themes of the heaviest com> 
plaints which the heathen raised against the Chris- 
tians,— these were the special grounds on which 
Christianity was threatened with a war of extermina- 
tion. But since the hatred of the heathens, once kind- 
ted, always sought for fresh aliment, it could not fail, 
that among the various particulars, on account of 
which the claims of Christianity to toleration were de- 
nied, many things would be brought to light, from 
which the mference would rather be drawn that the 
Christians were pitiable enthusiasts or unfortunate 
fools, rather than dangerous traitors. 

2. Hence arove the h which was cast upon 
Christians on account their outward lot. Justin 
notices this principally in his second A . He 
says,’ “ Bat f the thought should coeur to ey one, 
that if God were our helper, we should not, as we 
assert, be overpowered and punished by the unjust, I 
will explain this matter.” The heathen Ceecilius, in 
Minucius Felix,* urges this objection with much vehe- 
mence. ‘ By your present lot, you do not allow your- 
_ selves to be convinced how much the vain promise (of 


2 Apel. 2, 5, p. 91]. (p. 43, B. 44, A.) 
2 Minuc. Fel. Octev. ὁ. 12, p. 35, 644. 
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a future resurrection) deceives you: miserable men ! 
estimate what awaits you by your present condition. 
Behold! the greater, and, as you say, the better part 
of you suffer from want and cold, destitution and hun- 
ger; and God permits all this to happen, as if he saw 
it not: he either will not, or cannot help his votaries : 
he is therefore either deficient in power, or unjust . . 
. .. Chreatenings, punishments, racks, and crosses, 
and these last not to be adored but to be actually 
borne, which ye both predict and dread,—this is your 
portion! Where is now that God who can succour 
you, forsooth, when you rise from the dead, but cannot 
succour you while living? Do not the Romans rule 
and govern without your God,—do they not possess 
the whole globe, and are even your masters? But all 
the while you live full of doubts and scruples, and 
abstaining from every honourable enjoyment.” In the 
minds of heathens, particularly of the Romans, this 
objection had considerable weight. The power and 
benevolence of a deity was universally estimated by 
the ancients by the power and prosperity which he 
granted to his worshippers ; and inversely, the misfor- 
tunes of a people were regarded as a sign either of the 
displeasure or the weakness of the being whom they 
adored. The political catastrophe of the Jews, for in- 
stance, was adduced on numberless occasions by the 
Romans, as a proof of the disfavour in which they 
stood with the heavenly powers. This circumstance 
accounts for the zeal with which almost all the Chris- 
tian apologists endeavoured to reconcile the oppressed 
suffering condition of their brethren, with the belief of 
a Divine Providence watching over their welfare. The 
methods by which they endeavoured to establish this 
harmony were various.’ Justin here again had recourse 


1 Several of the Fathers, as Tertullian (Apol. o. 27, T. V. 
p- 60. De fug, in Persecut. c. 1, sqq. T. III. p, 133, sqq.) and 
Lactantius, (Institutt. Divin. 5, 21, 23,) agree with Justin, so * 
far as to trace to Satan or to dwmons, the origination of the 
persecutions of the Christians. But they attribute to them, 
equally or exclusively, an ethical and paedagogical character. 
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todemonology. The demons,’ he reiterated, are the ori- 
ginators of all the troubles which befal Christians. Nor 
is it any wonder that the Christians are persecuted by 
these spirits, with such deadly animosity. Already 
in ancient times, those who had received a portion of 
the divine Logos, and strove to live agreeably to it, 
and to avoid evil, could not escape their snares; how 
could Christians hope to meet with forbearance, they 
who possessed not merely a portion of the prolific 
Logos, but the whole Logos, and lived according to 
the illumination derived from him? Christ also a 
peared for this purpose amongst others, that he might 
estroy the power of the demons, and Christians carry 
on this destruction, since, throughout the world, and 
in Rome itself, by the power of the name of Jesus, 
many demons have been expelled from the bodies of 
men, of which they had taken possession. That the 
persecution of Christians is the work of demons, may 
learnt from their qualities, They are full of artifice 


They sometimes discern in their persecutions a chastisement 
for past sins,—sometimes a means of testing and exciting faith, 
-—sometimes a discipline in steadfastness and patience, or in the 
Christian virtues generally. Some, as Clement, (Strom. 4, 11, 
82, T. 11. p. 321,) Tertullian, (Apo. c. 41, p. 80,) and Ar- 
nobius, ( 4d». Gent. 2, 76, sq. T. 1. p- 105,) deny that martyr- 
dom and death are in general an evil to Christians: they rather 
esteem them as a good, since Christians are carried try them more 
speedily to God, the object of their highest aspirations. Lastly, 
some, like Lactantius, (Institutt. Divin. v. 22,) dwell upon the 
fact, that by persecution the Church became enlarged. The 
steadfastness and cheerfulness with which, in general, Chris- 
tians suffered and died, aroused the attention and thoughtful- 
ness of the heathen; and the result of this thoughtfulness was 
frequently a passing over to the Christian church. 

1 Apol. 2, 5, p. 92, (p. 44, A—C.)—I, 5, p. 46, (p. 55, D.) 
Dial, o. Tr. c. 39, p. 136, (p, 268, C.) 

2 Apol. 2, 8, p. 94, (p. 46, C.D.) σάντας rods κἂν swersdiqrors 
κατὰ λόγον βιοῦν σπουδάζοντας καὶ καικίαν φεύγειν pwdicSas hes ἰνήρ- 
γησαν οἱ δαίμονιε᾽ οὐδὲν δὲ ϑαυμασφόν, & rors ἃ κατὰ σαιρματικῷ 
λόγυ μέρος, ἀλλὰ κατὰ τὴν «οὔ «αὐτὸς Adys, ὃ ἰστι Χριστοῦ, γνῶφιν 
wal ϑιωρίαν, πολὺ μᾶλλον μισᾶίσϑαι οἱ δαίμονες ἰλεγχόμενοι ἰνεργοῦτιν. 

> Apol. 2, 6, p. 93, (p. 45, A.B.) 
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and injustice. The punishment of death is awarded! 
for reading the predictions of Hystaspes and the Sibyl, 
as well as those of the Prophets; but every one is 
permitted to read the unchaste and irretigious writings 
of a Sotades,* a Philanis,> and an Epicurus, and to 
witness the representations and dances of the theatre:* 
even to represent scenically, accerding to the tales of 
the poets, the indecent amours of Jupiter and his sons, 
is not merely allowed, but if performed with an agree- 
able voice, gains applanse and distinction for the 
actora.> The philosophers in many points agreed with 


1 Apol. 1, 44, p. 70, (p. 82, B.C.) sae’ ἐνέργειαν τῶν φαύλων 
δαιῥεύνων ϑιάναφος ὡρίσϑη κατὰ τῶν φὰς Ὑστάσαυ ἢ Σιβύλλης ἢ THD 
προῤησῶν βίβλι; ἀναγννωσκόντων sere; δια Te φοβον καοσερί ψωσιν 
εὐσυγχανονσας sig ἀνθρώσονς τῶν καλῶν γνάσιν λαβδν κύτος δὲ 
δωλεύοντας «ατἴχωσιν —'i'he attempts of (ἰβομηῦθιι (dered. seer. 
et eccles. exercitad. 1, 11, p. 66.) Prudentius Maranus, (pro- 
legomena, 3, 6, 1, sq. p. 84, eq.) and Fabricius (Bibliothec. Gr. 
ed. Harl, T. 1, p. 362, oq.) are well intended, but fail in giving 
such a turn to these accounts of Justin’s, as will maintain 
the credibility of the writer, as well as the historic probability 
of his aesertions. 

2 Strabo, Geograph. xiv. 41, T. V. p. 575, (ed. Siebenkees et 
Tesechucke) ἦρξε Σωτάδης μὲν πρῶτος τοῦ κινκιδολογῶν 2. .« - 
ἐν ψιλῷ λύγῳ.----"- Sutanes first began to discourse obscenely —— 
in prose.”—According to Athenrus, (Deipnosoph. xiv. 4, p. 
620, ed. Lugd. 1612,) Sotades was a native of Maronea, and, 
next to his unchastity, was notorious for his slanders, which 
latter cost him his life. Patroclus, a general of Ptolemy Phi- 
ladeipus, caused him, for having reviled him during his resi- 
dence at Alexandria, to be enclused ina leaden vessel, and 
thrown into the sea. 

5. Atheneeus (Deipnosoph. viii. 3, p. 336.) ds ἥν [φιλαινῖδα) 
ἀναφίρεται τὺ wigh ἐφροδισίων ἀκόλαστόν σύγγραμμα. Tatian. orat. 
c. Gr.c. 34, p. 272, (p. 170, B.) 

4 Apol. 2, 15, p. 98, (p. 52, B.C.) . 

δ Apol. \, 4, p. 46, (p. 55, ἢ.) With similar indignation, 
other Apologists animadvert on the indecency of the stage, 
and on the applause bestowed on the actors; Theophil. ad 
Axtol. iii. 30, p. 400, (p. 140, B.) τὸς σιβομένωος «ὑτὸν (ϑεὸν) ἴδί- 
atay καὶ τὸ καϑ' ἡμίρων διώκοτιν ὃ μέν. ἀλλὰ καὶ «οἷς εὐφώνως ὑβρί- 
ζασι τὸν ϑεὸν ἦϑλα xa) τιμιὰς τιϑίασι....““ For hitherto they 
ἔν persecuted, and daily persecuted the worshippers of God; 
while, on the contrary, they propose rewards and honours for 
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the Christians,'—the Christian heretics assumed the 
name of Christians, as well as the genuine disciples of 
Jesus, and some ef them, in the height of their arro- 
gance, claimed divine honours ; although neither phi- 
losophers nor heretics were persecuted, but only true 
Christians, the heretics indeed were honoured.® 
Christians were condemned and led te execution, not 
as being convicted of any erime, but solely on account 
of their name; and yet the name itself is wholly in- 
different, nor can praise or blame be imputed to those 
who bear it, till their conduct is investigated :? the 


those who, with well modulated voices, insult the Deity,— 
3, 15, p. 389, (p. 127, A.).—Minuce. Fel. Octav. ὁ. 37, p. 140, 
sq. Tertull. apol.c. 15, T.V. p. 323; ad nat. 1, 10, p. 118.— 
Arnob. adv. gent. 4,36, T. I. p- 161, sq. Lactant. institett. 
divin. 5, 20. 

1 Apol. 1, 20, p. 86, (p. 66, C.D.) & καὶ μοί ws eid φοῖς vag’ 
ἁρμῶν σιμωμίνως wumrais καὶ φιλοσόφοις λέγομεν, ἔνιαι δὲ καὶ μειζόνως 
καὶ ϑαοτίρως, «αἱ μιόνοι μετὰ ἀποδώξιως, ci wagh “ώνεας ἀδίκως, 
ἐσώμεϑα; --- If we utter sentiments similar to those held by the 
poess and philosophers, wham you honour,—and some things 
more fully and divinely, and exclusively with demonstrative 
evidence of their truth, why sbould we be unjustly hated 
above all men ?”’ 

3 Apol, 1, 26, ν. 69, (p. 69, Ὁ. 70, C.) 

* Apol. 1, 4, p. 45, (p. 54, I.E.) ὀνόρεαος προσωνυρμέᾳ αὔτε ἀγα». 
Sov ὅτε πακὸν κρίνεται, ἄνιυ τῶν ὑσοσιστεσῶν τῷ ὁ ὅμαςι «ράξεων' 
2 8 ων 2. ἐσελὰ giro δίλαιον ἡγύριιϑα, διὰ «τὸ ὄνομαι ἴαν κακαὶ 
ἰλεγχώμεϑα, αἰτῶν ἀφίεσθαι. πάλιν. ὦ pein διὰ «ε τὴν προτηγερίαν 
σῷ ῥνόματος καὶ Di τὴν πολιτάαν ἐὑρισκόμεϑα ἀδιεῶντες, δρῖπερον 
ἀγωνιᾶσαί ies, μὴ ἀδίκως κολάζοντες ods μὴ ἐλιγχομένως «τῇ δίκη 
κόλασιν ἐφλάήσητι .-.-.-“ Nothing cun be decided either fur or 
against persons, by the mere application of a name, apart from 
the actions that are performed by those who bearit. ..... 
Since we do not think it just to ask for an acquittal, on ac 
count of our name, if we are proved to be evil, so, on the other 
hand, if we are not in fault, either for our name or our cone 
duct as citizens, you ought to be on your guard, lest by pun- 
ishing those who are convicted of no crime, you render your- 
selves obnoxious to justice. We find simitar language em- 
ployed by Athenag. legat. pro Christ. ο. 1, p. 280, (p. 2, B.) 
c. 2, p. 281, (p. 3, C.) and by Tertull, apol. c. 3, T. V. p, 9, 
ad nat. 1, 3, p. 10]. 
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emperors punish no other persons without due evi- 
dence of their guilt.|_ If a mere name could occasion 
and justify a legal sentence, the accusers of the Chris- 
tians ought much rather to be condemned than the 
Christians themselves, for their name denotes goodness, 
and to hate goodness is never right.* It is also an un- 
righteous practice, that Christians who deny their pro- 
fession before the tribunal are dismissed, as no farther 
guile could attach to them, while Christians, who ad- 

ere firmly to their profession, are punished; since 
you ought rather to examine the lives of both par- 
ties and decide according to the result. This mani- 
fest injustice and partiality in their judicial proceed- 
ing against the Christians is enough to show that both 


1 Apol. 1, 4, p. 45, (p. 54, F. 55, A.) Tatian. orat.c. Gr. 
c. 27, p. 266, (p.164, A.) Athenag. legat. pro Christ. c. 2, p. 
281, (p. 3, B.C.) Tertull. apol. c, 2, p. 4. 

ἢ Apol. 1,4, p. 45, (p. 55, A ) καιπηρ, ovev yt tx vou ovemes- 
Tes, τὺ; κατηγορῶνταις μᾶλλον, κολάζειν opedrscs’ Χρισφιαινοὶ yas 
Gras κατηγορύμιϑα᾽ τὸ δὲ χρησεὸν ρεσέσϑαι & δίκαιον" —— 1, 4, p. 
45, p. 84, D. ὅσνον ix τῷ κατηγορυμίνω ἡμῶν ὀνόματος, χρησσόταφοι 
ὁσάρχιοιεν.---.““ Although as far as the name is concerned, 
you ought rather to punish our accusers. For we are accused 
of being Christians, but to hate the beneficent, (3 χρησφὸν) is 
not just.——As far as concerns the name of which we are ac- 
cused, we are most beneficent.’’— Several of the Fathers avail 
themselves of the similarity of the words χρησφός and χρισφός, 
in order to evince to the heathen, the blamelessness of their 
name, though etymologically they refer χριστὸς to yer. See 
besides, Justin. Apol. 1, 4, p. 45, (p. 54, D, 55, A.) 1, 12, p. 
50, (p. 60, A.) compared-with <Apol. 2, 6, p. 92, (p. 44, E.) 
Dial. c. Tr. ο. 36, p. 184, (p. 313, C.)c. 11}, p. 204, (p. 338, 
C.) Theophil. ad autol. 1,1, p. 338, (p. 69, B.) compared 
with 1, 12, p. 345, (p. 77, A.B.). Perhaps this play upon the 
words was occasioned by a corrupt pronunciation of the Chris- 
tian name by the heathen. Tertull. Apol. ο. 3, p. 9, sed et 
cum perperam Christianus pronuntiatur a vobis (nam neo 
nominis certa est notitia penes vos) de suavitate vel benigni- 
tate compositum est. “ But even when incorrectly pro- 
nounced by you Chrestianus, (for you are not well informed 
even respecting our name,) it is derived from sweetness and 
kindness. ** 

> Apol. 3, 4, p. 46, (p. ὅδ, A, B.) 
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judges and governors are under the influence of dx- 
mons.' But, if the persecutions of Christians are the 
work of demons, they cannot serve as proofs that the 
Almighty does not concern himself about Christians. 
It is, indeed, with his permission that demons, and 
unrighteous men in their service, oppress and mur- 
der Christians ; but all men must die,* and persecu- 
tors will find their condign punishment in everlasting 
fire. The fact that the demons, by the power of the 
name of Jesus, are already subject to men,° is a pledge 
of the certain infliction of this punishment ; and there 
is this good reason for the delay of the inevitable 
chastisement, that God will allow the overthrow and 
destruction of the world to take place not till all the 
souls have believed, who, according to his foresight, 
could be redeemed.* 

The opposition of heathenism against Christianity, 
as already delineated, was exclusively founded on the 
effects which the new faith appeared to have pro- 
duced on the thinking and acting of its professors. 
Its origination, as well as its nature, was entirely prac- 
tical. It proceeded from popular observation,—it was 
supported by the impression of outward appearances, 
—without searching for any deeper grounds; it had 
and required no firmer basis for its justification than 
life and its necessities,—than external appearance and 


 Apol. 1,57, p.77, (p. 91, C.)—2, 1, p. 88, (p. 41, D.) Origen. 
6. Cels. 4, 32, T. I. p. 525, 8, 44, p. 774.—Lactant. Institutt. 
divin. 5, 21, non ipsi homines persequuntur . . ., sed illi 
spiritus contaminati ac perditi, quibus veritas et nota est et 
invisa, insinuant se mentibus eorum et instigant nescios in fu- 
rorem.— ‘‘ Men themselves do not persecute, but those polluted 
and lost spirits who know and hate the truth, insinuate them- 
selves into their minds, and imperceptibly urge them on to 
madness.” 

2 Apo. 2,11, p. 95, (p. 49, B.) ἐκ ἄν 83% ἐφονενόμεϑια οὐδὲ 
δυνασώσερο! ἡμῶν ἦσαν cles Dison 

5 Apol. 2, 8, p. 94, (p. 46, D.) 

4 Apol. 2, 7, p. 93, (p. 45, B. C.)—1, 28, p. 61, (p. 71, B.) 
Dial. c. Tr. c 39, p. 136, (p. 258, A.)—Tertull. Apol. c. 4), 
T. V. p. 79. 
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its deceptions. It was natural that this form of oppo- 
sition should be the first to present itself; but it was 
equally natural that opposition should not end here as 
ita final form. From the obsesvation of the Christian 
life the minds of men were direeted to the contempla- 
tion of the Christian doctrine ; after the populace and 
magistracy had passed their sentence of condemnation 
on the new institution, philosophy came forward. with. 
Its opinion ; the sentence, that Christianity was highly 
dangerous in its practical operation, was stren 

by the second impeachment, that its doctrine was un- 
founded, absurd, and destitute of all refinement. 
dustin, therefore, besides answering objections against 
the disposition and practice of Christians, had: also, 

2. To repel the attacks which were directed. against 
Christianity as a scheme and doctrine of salvation. 
The apologist, on this subject, touches only: two or 
three paints. 

1. The first concerns the late introduction of 
Christianity, by which the heathens endeavoured to 
set aside its-exclusive claims, and to render its divine 
origin doubtful. ‘‘ You yourselves,” such was their 

» in the times of Justin, to the Christians,! 
“admit that yous Christ. was: born only 150 years 
ago, under. Quirinus, and published. his doctrine 
during the government οὗ Pontius Pilate, consequent- 
ly all who lived before that time were ignorant of your 
doctrine, and, notwithstanding this ignorance, were 
blameless. How can it now be necessary for us to 
conform to your doctrine ?” However plausible this 
subterfuge might be, the answer with which Justin 


! Apol. 1, 46, p. 71, (p. 83, B.) Celsus repeats the same 
objection, somewhat altered. Origen. e. Cels. 4,7, T. {. p. 
596. It was brought forward at a later period by the New 
Platonists, especially Julian and Porphyry. In reference to 
the first, see Cyrill- adv. Jul. 1. 3. T. VI. p. 106. C. Dis and 
to the latter, Hieronym. epist. ad Ctesiphont. adv. Pelag. 'T. 11. 
p. 172. Keil. de causis atieni platonicurum recentiorum: a-reli- 
gione Christ. animt Opusc. Academ. p. 423, sq. ‘Taschirner, 
Geschichte der Apologetik. I, 225, 342. 
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sets it aside is admirable. He brings forward his 
beautiful idea of the antecedent Revelations ef the 
Logos. You are right,' he rejoins, in saying that our 
Christ was born, according to the will of God, im the 
time of Quirinus, but that time was not the beginning 
of his redeeming work. As the first born of God,— 
as the divine Logos, he was, long before that, among 
the earliest generations of men, active as a teacher ; 
all men, Jews and Greeks, have experienced his en- 
lightening and sanctifying operatiem; there were, in 
this sense, Christians before Christiamity. Those who 

ve themselves to the influence of the Logos were 
Christians, even if they were called atheists; such 
among the Greeks were Socrates and Heraclitus ; 
among the barbarians Abraham, Elijah, Ananias, Asa- 
riah, Mishael, and many others. Christ has, therefore, 
by no means appeared only in these latter days; he has 
been present through all ages: the early unacquaintance 
with the Christian salvation can furnish no excuse for 
later unbelievers ; whoever in former times lived with- 


‘ Apol. 1, 48, p. 71, (p. 83, C. Ὁ.) ves Χρισὸν πραότοκον ve 
ϑοοῦ sivas ἰδιδάχϑηριοεν καὶ προιμηνύσαμεν λόγον Sa, ὃ πᾶν γίνος 
ἀνθρώπων pilicxs καὶ οἱ μετὰ λόγω βιώσαντις Χριφιανοί εἰσι, κἂν 
ἄϑεοι ἰνεμίσϑησαν οἷον ἰν Ἕλλησι μὲν Σωκράφης καὶ ἭἭ ρακλοιτος καὶ 
οἱ ὅμοιοο αὐτοῖς, iv βαρβάροι; δε ᾿Αβραὰμε καὶ ᾿Ανανίας καὶ "Agagias 
καὶ Μισαὴλ καὶ Ἤλίας καὶ ἄλλοι αολλίέί . . . . wet καὶ οἱ 
πρφογενόμεενο! ἄνεν λόγου βιώσανις ἄχρηφοι καὶ igSen τῷ Χρισῷ ἦσαν 
καὶ φιννδὶς τῶν μετὰ λόγου βιδιϊων οἱ δὲ sea λόγου βιώσανφες καὶ 
βιῶνσε;, Χριφιανοὶ καὶ ἄφοβοει καὶ ἀτάραχοι, ὑπάῤχυσιν. ---- The 
above quoted passage has had the misfortune to be almost 
entirely misunderstood, even lately, by Von Ammon, (Die 
Portbildung des Christenthums sur Weltreligion. 11. 115.) See 
the right interpretation in Credner’s Beitrage, &c. I. 116. 
Justin’s doctrine of the antecedent revelations of the Logos, 
even among the heathen, is repeated in a more finished form, 
by the Alexandrine Fathers, Clement and Origen. Clement’s 
language respecting it is peculiarly beautiful, Strom. 6, 7, 58, 
T. 11. (p. 133.) That there were Christians, if not in name 
yet in reality, before Christ, is also remarked by Eusebius, 
(Hist. Beoles. 1, 1, 4, T. I. p. 35.) 
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out the Logos, lived so by his own fault; by wilful 
enmity he deprived himself of the Divine light and 
ife. 

A second objection which the heathen made to the 
Christian doctrine, relates to the central point of 
Christianity—the doctrine of the person of Christ. 
“ς It is madness,” say they,’ * to give a crucified man 
the second place next to the unchangeable, eternal 
God, the producer of all things.” “ Lest any one 
meet us with the question, what should prevent, that 
he whom we call Christ, being a man of mortal des- 
cent, performed his miracles by magical art, and by 
this showed that he was the Son of God, we shall now 
give a demonstration.”* Not only do they take of- 
fence at the divine honours paid to Christ, but éspe- 
cially at this, that it was the apotheosis of a crucified 
person,? who was in no way raised above the limited 
sphere of common human life, and only as a clever 
Goés, knew how to impose on the simplicity of his 


+ Apol. 1, 13, p. 51, (p. 60, E. 61, A.) 

2 Apol. 3,30, p. 61], (p. 72, A.) Sees μή vig ἀντιτιϑεὶς ἡμῖν, ‘vi 
κωλύοι καὶ τὶν rae” ἡμῖν λεγόμενον Χριφόν, ἄνθρωπον εξ ανϑρώπων 
evra, μαγικῇ τέχνῃ ws Atyousy δυνάμεις πἸποιηκίναι καὶ δόξα, διὰ 
φοῦφφ ὑιὸν Sez εἶναι, σὴν ἀπόδειξιν ἤδη ποιησόμεϑα. 

5 All the known heathen opponents of Christianity have re- 
presented it as ridiculous and profane to worship a crucified 
person. Lucian sneeringly says, (De Morte Peregrin. c. 11,) 
σὸν μέγαν ixsiver tes σίβυσιν ἄνϑρωπον, τὸν iv τῇ Παλαιφίνῃ ἀνασκολο- 
τισϑίνσα..--." They still worship that great man who was cru- 
cified in Palestine.”—Celsus indignantly exclaims, (Origen. δ. 
Cels. 7, 53, T. I. p. 732,) σὸν Big μὲν ἱπιῤῥητοτάτω, Javdry δὲ 
earisy χρησάμενον ϑεὸν ciSse9s.—** You exhibit a God who ex- 
perienced a life laden with reproach, and a most miserable 
death.” — With expressions of contempt, Julian says, (in Cyrill. 
adv. Julian. 1.6, T. VI. p. 194, D.) sis etre ἤλϑον ὀλέϑρω, 
ὥστε τοὺς αἰωνίαρ ἀφιντες ϑιούς, ἰπὶ σῶν ᾿Ιυδαίων μεταβῆναι νεκρόν. 
“ They have sunk so low, as to leave the immortal Gods, and 
pass over to the dead one of the Jews.”—Equally strong ex- 
pressions of the heathen are reported by Minuc. Fel. Octav. 


c. 9, p. 29,—c. 29, p. 111. Arnob. adv. Gent. 1,36, T. I. p. 23, 
and Lactant. Inststutt. Divin 4, 16. 
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countrymen.' Justin perceived the bearing of this ob- 
jection ; and with all his characteristic energy set him- 
self to answer it. He first draws a parallel between 
the heathen theology and the Christian doctrine of the 
person of Christ, in order to combat his opponents 
with their own weapons, and to convince them that, 
on the principles of their own theology, they were least 
of all justified in rejecting the doctrine of the Church 
as irrational. “ According to your theology,” he ob- 
serves, “ we are far from broaching a novelty. We 
only ascribe to Jesus what you believe and teach re- 
specting your gods. Do we call Jesus the Son of 
God? He deserves, on account of his wisdom, even if 
he were only in the conrmon sense a human being, to 
be called the Son of God; for all your writers call 
God, the Father of Gods and Men. Do we maintain 
that, in a peculiar sense, different from ordinary gene- 
ration, he was begotten of God as his Logos? We 
have this in common with you, that you call your 
Hermes the Logos, Interpreter, and Messenger of 
God.’ Do we assert that Jesus was born of a virgin? 
This may remind you of your Perseus. Do we report 
that Jesus healed the lame, and paralytic, and diseased 
from their birth, yea, even raised the dead? You will 
find in this a parallel to what you narrate of your 
Esculapius.‘ Is it a stumbling-block to you that Jesus 
was crucified? Can you perceive no similarity to the 


1 The Jews reckoned Christ, even during his residence 
among them, as a sorcerer. See Justin, Dial, o. Tr. c. 69, 
p. 168, [p. 206, A.] Lactantius, Institutt. Divin. 4, 15, 5, 3. 
The author of the Clementine - Recognitions, 1, 58, T. I, 
p- 501, and several apocryphal writers..__(See Arens, de Evan- 
gel. Apooryph. in Canonicis usu historico, critico, exegetico. 
Gotting. 1835.)—Among the heathen, Celsus makes this ob- 
jection first, and most vehemently. Origen, 6. Cels. 1, 6, 
T. 1. p. 325,—1, 38, p. 356.—1, 68, Be 382. Compare, besides, 
Arnob. adv. Gent. 1, 43, T. 1. p. 28, and Lactant. Institute. 
Divin. 4, 13, 15, 5, 3. 

2 Apol. 1, 22, p. 57, (p. 67, E.) 

3 Apol. 1, 21, sq. p. 56, sq. (p. 67, A. E.) 

4 Apol. 1, 22, p. 67, (p. 68, B.) 
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sufferings of the sons of Zeus? Esculapius was struck 
with lightning; Bacchus was torn in pieces; Her- 
cules ended his labours by mounting the funeral pile. 
The variety of modes of dying which these sons of 
God endured, proves that the peculiar mode in which 
Jesus ended his life, places him no lower than these 
heroes.’ Lastly, are you surprised at Christ's ascen- 
sion to heaven? For this fact we find analogies in 
your theology. Esculapius, Bacchus, the Dioscuri, 
Perseus, Bellerophon, all born of women, were taken 
up to heaven. Need we mention Ariadne, and others 
like her, who were placed among the constellations? 
And when your emperors die, do you not deem them 
worthy of immortality, and produce witnesses who af- 
firm on oath, that they beheld the deceased emperor as- 
cend from his funeral pile to heaven?* You have there- 
fore reason to give us credit, when we teach that the 
Logos, the first-begotten of God, was begotten without 
any sexual intercourse,—that Jesus, our Teacher, was 
crucified, died, and rose again to heaven; for we only as- 
sert that of him, which you report of your gods.> In 


1 Apol. 1, 22, p. 57, (p. 68, A.) 

7 Apol. 1, 21, p. 56, (p. 67, A. B.) Tatian severely cen- 
sures the Roman custom of honouring their deceased emperors 
with an apotheosis, and ridicules the translation of men to the 
stars. Orat.c. Gr. c. 10, p. 252, (Ὁ. 149, D.) 

3 Apol. 1. 21, p. 56, (p, 66, E. 67, A.) τῷ δὲ καὶ τὸν λόγον, ὅ 
isi πρῶτον γίννημα τοῦ ϑιοῦ, ἄνευ ἐπριμιξίας φάσκειν ἡμᾶς γιγενῆσϑιι 
Ἰησοῦν Χριφὸν τὸν διδάσκαλον ἡμῶν καὶ τῶφον σταυρωθέντα παὶ ἀπο- 
θανόντα καὶ ἀναφάντα ἀνεληλυϑέναι εἰς σὸν οὐρανόν, ob παρὰ σοὺς Tae 
ὑμῖν Asyopeives υἱοὺς τῷ Διὶ καινόν os Φίρομιν. T'atian and Τοῦ- 
tullian avail themselves of the same line of argument. The 
expression of the latter is well known; Apol. ο. 21, T. v. p. 
44. Recipite interim hanc fabulam, similis est vestris. The 
former remarks; (Orat. ec. Gr.c. 21, p. 262, [p. 159, C. D.]) 
ὦ μωραίνομεν, ἄνδρε; Ἕλληνι, Oi λήρῶς ἀπαγγίλλομεν, ϑεὸν iv ᾿ν- 
ϑοώσυ μορφῇ γεγονίναι καταγγίλλονσες. Οἱ λοιδορῶνσις ἡμᾶς συγ- 
κρίναφε φοὺς μύϑως ὑμῶν τοῖς ἡμεσέροις διηγήμασι -.--“«“Ὑ76 do not 
act like fools, O Grecians, nor repeat idle tales, when we an- 
nounce that God has existed in the formof man. Do you, who 
inveigh against us, only compare your myths with onr narra- 
tions” —and after referring to Atheué who uppeared as Dei- 
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drawing these parallels Justin took evident delight, since 
hetracesthem so much atlength: yet he by no meanslaid 
great stress upon them ; they only served as an argu- 
mentum ad hominem. The objective foundation, on 
which he based the defence of the doctrine of the 
church, relating to the nature, work, and sufferings of 
Christ, against the objections of the heathen, was the 
Old Testament prophecies. His sentiments were sum- 
marily expressed in the following confession. ‘* We 
have found in the books of the prophets, that a Virgin 
would bear a son, who, when arrived at manhood, 
would heal all manner of diseases and infirmities, and 
raise the dead. Would be despised, rejected, and cru- 
cified, would rise from the grave and ascend to heaven, 
and would de, and would be called the Son of God, Jesus 
our Christ ;” this forms the substance! of his Apology 
concerning the doctrine of Jesus, both metaphysically 
and historically considered. But we must for the pre- 
sent defer a full exposition of this argument, for which 
a more suitable place will occur. 

Less important, on account of its dangerousness, (for 
the doctrine of the resurrection itself is not funda- 
mental) than of its universality, and the violence with 
which it was undertaken, was the attack made by the 
heathen on the Christian doctrine of the resurrection 
of the body. No doctrine was so repulsive and incre- 
dible to the heathen as this.* They seldom assailed 
it with calm and serious argumentation, but almost al- 
ways with banter and scorn. As soon as Paul began 


phobus—to Apollo who fed the herds of Admetns, to Juno, 
who introduced herself to Semele under the form of an old 
woman, and further alluding to the death of Esculapius, 
the funeral pile of Hercules, and to the sufferings of Prome- 
theus fastened to Mount Caucasus, he closes with the sarcastic 
request $ dé 8g αποβλεψανσις Teor τὰ axa απ ορμνημονεύματα, 
κἂν ws ὁμοίως μυϑολογώντας αποδιξασϑε.----“ Wheretore, having 
studied your own chronicles, you will approve of us as roman- 
cers in the same style!’ 

1 Anol. 1. 31, p. 62, (p. 73, A.) 

2 Coh. ad Grae. ο. 27, p. 27, (p. 26, C.)3 ἀσιστωμί η weg’ 
Ἕλλητιν ἀνάστασιξ. 


Ae, 
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to speak at Athens of the resurrection of the dead, 
** some mocked ;”! Ceecilius calls the expectation of the 
revivification of bodies once reduced to dust, an old 
wives’ fable ;? Celsus—the hope of worms;? and the 
antagonist of Lactantius—an airy and silly imagina- 
tion.* We shall see, said the heathen at Lyons and 
Vienne, when they cast into the Rhone’ the ashes of 
the martyred Christians, whether they will come to life 
again. “ Point out one person at least,” was the re- 
quest of Autolycus to Theophilus,® “‘who has been rais- 
ed from the dead, and the sight of him will convince 
me. “So long an interval has elapsed,’ says Coeci- 
lius, “ innumerable ages have passed away, but what 
individual has returned from the shades, were it only 
for a few hours like Protesilaus, that we might have 
the evidence of a single example to confirm our faith?” 
Apart also from the incomprehensibility, and the pre- 
sumed impossibility of the resurrection of the body, 
it was by no means an object of desire to a heathen, 
to return to his once forsaken body. Either his phi- 
losophy had taught him to consider death as the ter- 
mination of all life, and in this case it is self-evident 
that he would look upon the resurrection of the body 
as nothing but an absurd fancy; or if he believed 
in the continuance of his individual being after death, 
he at least wished to be divested of matter: for mat- 
ter appeared to -him as a prison of the soul, and the 


' Acts xvii. 32.—Constitutt. Apostol. 5, 7, T. i. p. 806, 
χλιυάξζωσιν Ἕλληνες. . 

2 Minuc. Fel. Octav. c. 11, p. 33, aniles fabulas adstruunt 

. . renasci se ferunt post mortem et cineres et favillas. 

3 Origen. 6. Cels 5, 14, T. i. p. 587, ἐσεχνῶς σκωλήκων ἡ 
ἰλσίς. 

* Lactant., institutt. divin. 7, 26, tanquam stultitiam vanita- 
temgue derident. Compare Tertull. ad nat. 1, 19, T. v. p. 
12 ., ridete quantum libet stupidissimas mentes, que moriun- 
tur ut vivant, sed .... 

5 Fuseb, hist. eccles. 5, 1. T. ii. p. 36, aq- 

6 Theophil. ad Autol. 1, 13, p. 345, (p. 77, C.) Compare 
Justin. Apol. 1, 19, p. 55, (p. 65, D.) διὰ od μήσω lopanivas 


ὑμᾶ; ἐναστάνεα νεκρόν, ἐτισσία ἔχει. 
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stripping it off as the first step toward the true free- 
dom of the psychical life ; to be released from it, was 
therefore an object of desire ; even those who held the 
doctrine of metempsychoses, regarded the lodgment of 
the soul in material vehicles only as a punishment. 
All were struck with the apparent uselessness of the 
restoration of a decayed body, and with the repulsive 
appearance of matter in a state of putrefaction: with 
such views Celsus declared,’ “I will not deny that 
God can bestow eternal life on the soul; but dead 
bodies, as Heraclitus says, are more despicable than 
dung, and the Deity has the will as little as the power 
to give immortality, against all reason, to flesh which 
is composed of materials that one can hardly bear to 
name.” This incessantly expressed mockery and 
aversion of the heathen regarding the doctrine of the 
resurrection of the dead, kindled, among all the 
ancient Christians to whom the disputed doctrine was 
endeared, for more reasons than one, a proportionate 
zeal in its defence.* Not merely in their general 
Apologies, but in numerous treatises exclusively de- 
voted to it, they sought to justify, establish, and re- 
commend it.2 Justin bestowed upon it particular at- 
tention; he not only defended it in his farger Apolo- 

y, and probably in his lost treatise against Marcion, 
Pt devoted to it a separate Vindication, of which the 
greater part is come down to us in the well known 
fragment on the subject. This treatise, indeed, is not 
directed exclusively against the heathen, but enters 
the list also with the Christian heretics ; most of the 
objections, however, which he combats are of heathen 


1 Origen. e. Cels. 5, 14, T. i. p. 588. 

3 Eisenlohr (argumenta ab apologetis seculi secundi, δα. T. 
ii. p. 168, eq.) has collected some other reasons besides those 
mentioned above, which make it clear why the ancient Apolo- 
gists so earnestly defend the doctrine of the resurrection. 

3 Teller’s Fides dogmatis de Resurreotione per quatuor priora 
secula, (Hal. & Helms. 1766,) p. 75, and Clausen’s apologeta 
eccles. christ. ante-theodosiani Platonis ejusque philosopha 
arbitri, (Havn. 1817,) p. 122. 
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origin and character, and the weapons he employs are 
for the most part the same as those which are used in 
the larger Apology. There were four points on which 
Justin had to defend the doctrine of the resurrection. 
First of all. the opponents of this doctrine termed it 
absurd and contradictory. They propounded the fol- 
lowing dilemma: the body will be restored either per- 
fectly with all its members, or imperfectly. If the 
first be true, then the functions of each particular 
member would be continued, and, consequently, the 
human race would be propagated in the same manner 
as at present. But this is not only absurd in itself, 
but contradicts also the express declaration of Christ, 
(Matt. xxii. 30,) that “in the resurrection they neither 
marry nor are given in marriage, but are as the angels 
of God in heaven.” If the latter be true, this would 
imply weakness on the part of the Deity ; for it would 
be a sign of weakness to redeem part from destruction 
and not the whole. It would also follow, that indi- 
viduals would be raised as they were buried ; the one- 
eyed with one eye; the lame with lame feet; the 
maimed with deficient limbs. But this is absurd, and 
therefore incredible.’ Justin parries the force of this 


1 De Resurrect. e. 2, p. 589, A. c. 4, p. 590, B. Tertullian 
also partially examines the two members of this antagonist di- 
lemma: De Resurrect. oarn. c. 57, T. iii. p. 259, hinc jam illa 
vulgaris incredulitatis argutia est; si, inquiunt, ipsa eademque 
substantia revocatur cum sua forma, linea, qualitate, ergo et 
cum insignibus suis reliquis; itaque et caeci et claudi et para- 
lytici, et ut quis insignis excesserit, ita et revertetur—c. 60, p. 
263. ecce autem, ut adhnc controversiam exaggerent carne 
maxime eidem, de officiis quoque membrorum argumentantur, 
wut et ipsa dicentes permanere debere in suis operibus et fruc- 
tibus, ut eidem, corpulentiw adscripta, aut quia constet disces- 
sura esse officia membrorum, corpulentiam quoque eradant, 
cujus scilicet perseverantia credenda non sit, utique sine mem- 
bris quia nec membra credenda sint sine officiis.—‘‘ Hence that 
vulgar cavilling of infidelity—if, say they, the same substance 
be recalled with its form, outline, and quality, and, therefore, 
with all its other marks, then the blind, and the lame, and pa- 
ralytic, and those distinguished by any particular marks will 
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dilemma by acknowledging the partial correctness of 
the first member. His answer is to this effect: the 
decayed bodies will be raised again in their full com- 
plexity, with all their members. This is proved by the 
wonderful cures which Christ performed on earth by 
the magic of his word. For when he cured the maimed, 
when he made the blind to see, and the lame to walk, 
he did all this with the, avowed design to convince 
men that, at the future resurrection, he would restore 
the bodies of men to the full integrity of their members.' 
But though the body, at the resurrection, shall be 
in every respect complete, and none of its members be 
wanting, it does not follow, that all the members so 
restored will come into use in the future state ; espe- 
cially this will not be the case with that part of the 
bodily structure which is here required for the propa- 
gation of the human race. Here on earth many fe- 
males are barren, and others, as well as men, strictly 
practise for a time, or all their lives, a voluntary conti- 
nence.? Even animals are to be found, which, though 


be restored exactly the same at the resurrection.”—c. 60, p. 
263. ‘* But behold, as they have raised a controversy respecting 
the identity of the body, they argue respecting the functions of 
members, saying that they must continue to perform the same 
offices, or belonging to the same corporeal system, or, since it 
is evident that certain functions will be no longer needed, they 
obliterate the bodily substance of which the contrivance is not 
to he believed apart from its members, because members cannot 
be believed to exist without functions! !” Compare Hieronym. 
Epist. 27, ad Eustach. epitaph. Paul. T. i. p, 116,8q. Epist. 
61, ad Pammach. T. ii. p. 117, sq. -Epist. 65,ad Pammzch. et 
Ocean. T. ii. p. 130. 

1 De Resurrect. c. 4, p. 590, C. Dial. c. Tr. c. 69, p. 168, 
(p. 295, D. 296, A.) These passages have been already quoted. 
Comprre Tertullian, de Resurrect. carn. c. 57, p. 260. 

2 To this circumstance Tertullian also adverts in passing, 
when he wishes to refute the assertion of certain heretics, that 
if the human body be restored at the resurrection in its full in- 
tezrity, its individual members must perform the same func- 
tions as they do onearth. De Resurrect. carn. c 61, p. 206. 
Compere also Hieronym. epist. 61, ad Pammach. T. ii. p. 119, 
nec statim superflua videbitur membrorum resurrectio, que 
caritura sint officio suo, cum adbuc in hac vita positi nitamr 
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their structure is complete, do not propagate their 
kind, such as mules. Christ also has shown that 
the necessity of employing this part of the corporeal 
structure is only relative. He subjected himself to all 
the necessities of human nature, he ate and drank, and. 
clothed himself, but never indulged the sexual appe- 
tite. He thereby evinced that the existence of the hu- 
man body does not depend on the activity of that princi- 
ple, as it does on eating, drinking, and being clothed. 
Christ, moreover, was born of a virgin; this birth had 
the special design to place a check to the indulgence of 
unlawful desire, and to show that God could form 
man without the intervention of the ordinary method. 
Lastly, Christ had expressly declared, that after the 
resurrection, mankind would not be propagated as at 


opera non implere membrorum. But the peculiar and princi- 
pal reason for which Tertullian held the restoration ef the for- 
mer body, with all its constituent parts, to be necessary, not 
withstanding the non-employment of several members, is the 
Judgment ; de resurrect. carnis. c. 60, p. 264, liberabuntur 
membra ab officiis, nec ideo non erunt necessaria. licet enim 
officies liberentur, sed judiciis retinentur ut quis referat per 
corpus, prout gessit; salvum enim hominem tribunae dei exi- 
git; salvum vero sine membris non licet esse, ex quorum non of- 
ficiis, sed substantiis.—“ Though the members will be freed from 
their present functions, it does not follow that they will be un- 
necessary. Though freed from their respective offices, they 
will be retained for judgment, that every one may report by 
the body how he has acted; for the divine tribunal requires the 
whole man; but he cannot be whole without its members, of 
whose substance, not of whose offices the body is made up.” 
The future judgment serves the ancient Fathers in general, 
as one of the strongest arguments for the resurrection of the 
body, since they considered it unjust that the soul should be 
alone answerable, should alone receive good or evil, for that 
which it performed on earth in conjunction with the body. 
See Tatian. orat. o. Gr. c. 6, p. 248, (p. 145, D.)—Constitutt. 
Apostol. 5, 7, T. i. p. 305.—Athenag. de Resurrec. carn. c. 14, 
p. 183. Apol. ο. 48, T. v. p. 91. Not unfrequently the doo. 
trine of the resurrection is grounded solely on the Judgment, 
so that Athenagoras found himself obliged to point out the 
insufficiency of so partial an argument. De Resurrect. ο. 14, 
p. 327, (p. 55, (..) 
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present ; “ The children of this world marry and are 
given in marriage; but they which shall be counted 
worthy to obtain that world, and the resurrection from 
the dead, neither marry nor are given in marriage, 
neither shall they die any more, for they shall be equal 
to the angels.” Luke xx. 34, ἄς. 

But the opponents of the doctrine of the resurrec- 
tion did not content themselves with rejecting this 
doctrine, on account of their inability to form a distinct 
and tenable conception of the nature of the expected 
resurrection, but they pushed this presumed incon- 
gruity to the extent of a physical impossibility. The 
restoration of a body once dissolved, they maintained 
God himself could not effect. Against this assumed 
impossibility, Justin appeals first to the almightiness 
of God. We maintain,* (he replied), that nothing is 
impossible to God, and are of opinion, that it is bet- 
ter to believe what appears impossible according to 
human nature, than to yield to unbelief with others ; 
for Jesus Christ our Master has said, “ the things 
which are impossible with men are possible with God.” 


1 De Resurrect. ο. 3, sq. p. 589, sq. It is remarkable, that 
Justin entirely passes over, in silence, the consequence which 
his opponents deduced from the words of Christ, “ They shall ὁ 
be as the angele in heaven.” We may here probably intro- 
duce the answer which Jerome gave to it, (Epist 27, ad Eus- 
tach. T. 1. p. 117,) “ Quod si opposueris, quomodo ergo erimus 
similes angelorum cum inter angelos non sit masculus et fe- 
mina, breviter ausculta; non substantiam nobis angelornm, 
sed conversationem et beatitudinem dominus repromittit.”’ 
(Epist. 61, ad Pammach. T. II. p. 119,) ““ Angelorum nobis 
similitudo promittitur, id est beatitudo illa, in qua sine carne 
et sexu sunt angeli, nobis in carne et sexu nostro donabitur.” 
Compare Tertullian, de Resurrect. carn. c. 62, p. 267. 

2 Apol. 1, 19, p. 55, (p. 65, C. 66, A.) This appeal to the 
almightiness of God excited to the highest pitch the displea- 
sure and scorn of Celans. Origen. c. Cels. δ, 14,T. I. νυν. 587. 
οὔδὲν ἔχοντειε ἀποκρίνασϑα!, καταφεύγωσιν tis drererceny ἀναχώ- 
exes, ὅτι πᾶν δυνατὸν τῷ Sip ἀλλ᾽ οὔτι γε τὰ αἰσχρὸ ὁ ϑεὸς δύνα" 
was οὐδὲ «εἰ «αρὸ φύσιν βούλεσαι. ‘ And when at loss for a re- 
ply, they fly to this most absurd defence, that with God all 
things are possible, as if God could do anything base, or will 
what is contrary to nature.” 
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Luke xviii. 27. Besides (he goes on to say) we must 
be more unbelieving than the heathen, if we do not 
allow to our God the possibility of raising the dead.? 
The heathen were convinced that these idols, which 
could not see though they had eyes, and could not 
hear though they had ears, could do all things, as one 
of their own poets, Homer, says: “ The gods can do 
all things, and easily ;” how then can we set limits to 
the power of God, since too, we have facts before our 
eyes which leave no doubt that God can do that which 
to us appears inconceivable and impossible? He 
created the first man on earth,—a most palpable proof 
assuredly, of his power.® Still more wonderful is the 
formation of the succeeding generations of mankind. 
Certainly, if we did not possess the bodies which fve 
really do, and a painting of the human body were 
shown us, and the minute portion of the impregnating 
fluid necessary to produce it, we should think it incre- 
dible that, from such a source, so large a body, with 
all its flesh, muscles, and bones, could be developed. 
Every one would reject the possibility of such a forma- 
tion. Nevertheless, incredible as it might appear, we 
know it actually comes to pass. In the same manner, 
though it seems impossible, God will call forth, in his 
own time, the human bodies that are laid and dissolved 
in the earth like seed-corn,and clothe them with immor- 
tality. Justin strengthens this proof of the possibility 


1 De Resurreci. c. 5, p. 590, Ὁ E. 

2 De Resurrect. c. 5, p. 590, E. ὀφείλομεν τῷ Ste ἥαφν wigsvery, 
ἔχοντις σεκμὴρικ᾽ καὶ πρῶφον μὲν chy σοῦ «“ρωτοπλάφω γίνεσιν, srs 
bs γῆς ὑπὸ θεῶ γέγονεν ἱκανὸν γὰρ φτοῦφο διίγμα τῆς τοῦ ϑιοῦ δυνάμεως, 
Justin also alludes, in passing, to the creation of the world; 
Apol, 1,19, p. 55, (p. 66, A.) Compare Constitt. .4posto’. 5, 
7, T. 1. p. 308. cits αὐςὴς δυνάμεώ; iguy ἴογον, τὸ δημιωυργῆται κόσ- 
μον καὶ τὸ νεκροὺς ἀναφῆσαι 

3 Apol. i. 19, p. 55, (p. 65, C-E.) De Resurrect.c. 5, p. 591, A. 
The agreement is remarkable, with which almost all the apolo- 
gists, and other writers of the ancient Church, adduce the creation 
of the first man, and the birth of all his posterity, as a demon- 
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of the resurrection of the body, founded on the divine 
power as far as it is manifested in the creation and 
propagation of the human race, by another, from the 


stration of the power of God, and as a parallel to the future 
resurrection of the body. In their mode of conceiving this 
analogy, it is true, they differ from one another, and especially 
from Justin, but the substance in all is essentially the same. 
It may not be uninteresting or unprofitable to lay before the 
reader some instances of this agreement. Theophilus of An- 
tioch, and the author of the Apostolic Constitutions, most 
clesely resembles Justin. Theophil. ad «μοὶ. i. 8, p. 343, 
(p. 75, A.):—* Αλλὰϊἀσισφεῖς ἱνικροὺς ἰγείρεσϑαι" ὅτε ἔσται, rors 
αἰσσεύσεις ϑίλων καὶ μὴ ϑίλων' καὶ ἡ «ἰσσις cou εἰς ἀπσισφίαν λο- 
γισθήσεσαι, ἰὰν μὴ νῦν πισφεύσῃς" πρός τι δὲ χαὶ ἀπιστεῖς; ἢ οὖκ 
οἶδας ὃς, ἁπσάνσων πραγμάτων ἡ πίσεις προηγεῖται; τίς γὰρ durd- 
was ϑερίσαι γεωργὸς, ἐὰν μὴ πρῶφον πιστεύσῃ τὸ σαέομα τῇ γῆι | 
wis δυνάφσαι, διαπερᾶσαι, ny ϑάλατααν, ἰὰν μὴ «ρῶτον ἱαυσὸν α!σ- 
riven. Tw πλοίῳ καὶ τῷ κυβερνήτῃ; τίς δὲ κάμνων δύναται ϑερα- 
«ευϑῆναι ἰὰν μὴ πρῶσον ἑαυτὸν ασιτεύσῃ τῷ ἰατρῷ; wolay δὲ τέχνην 
ἢ ἐπιστήμην δύναταί σις μαϑεῖν, tev μὴ «ρῶφσον ἱπιδῳ ἱαυτὸν καὶ 
«ἰσείυση Tw διδασκάλῳ; εἰ οὖν γεωργὸς πισφεύει τῇ γῆ, καὶ ὃ 
“λέων σῷ σλόιῳ, καὶ ὁ κάμνων τῷ ἰασύῳ, ov οὐ βούλει σεαυτὸν πισ- 
σευσα, σῷ ϑέῳ, τοσούτους ἀῤῥαβωνας ἔχων παρ᾽ aurev; σρῶφον wiv 
γὰρ ors ἰπόιησί σε ἐξ οὐκ ὄντος tis στὸ inves ἐξ γὰρ 6 πατήρ σοὺ οὐκ 
ἥν, οὐδὲ ἡ μητηρ, πολὺ μᾶλλον οὐδὲ σὺ ἧς ποτε" καὶ ἴπλασέ os ἰξ 
ὕγρας οὐσίας μικρᾶς, καὶ ἰλαχίσσης ῥανίδος, A τις οὖδε ἀνσὴ ἦν 
«ὁτε.---- But you disbelieve that the dead are raised ; but when 
it takes place, you will believe, willing or unwilling, and your 
belief will then be reckoned as unbelief, if you do not now be- 
lieve. And why do you disbelieve ? or, do you not know, that 
in all the affairs of life, belief (or trust) takes the lead? for how 
can the husbandman reap unless he first trust the seed to the 
earth ? And what man can pass over the sea, unless he first 
trust himself to the ship and to the steersman ? And what sick 
person can be cured unless he first trust himself to the physi- 
cian ὃ And what craft or science can any one learn, unless he 
first surrender and trust himself to the teacher? If, then, the 
husbandman trusts the earth, the passenger the vessel, and the 
patient the physician, will you not be willing to trust yourself 
to God, having reeeived such pledges from him: in the first 
place, seeing that he has brought you out of not-being into 
being, for if your father and your mother once were not, much 
more were you not; and he fashioned you from a minute fluid 
substance, and from the smallest drop which itself once was 
not.””—Constitutt. Apostol. 5, 7. T. i. p. 3. 306. ὃ τοῦ "Adem xo 
σῶμα ix γῆς ποιήσας, καὶ τῶν λοιπῶν καὶ σοῦ πρώφου μετὰ διάλυσιν 
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axioms of the Grecian philosophy. The systems of 
the various schools of philosophy, he observes, differ 
s0 much from one another—for, to name only the 


τὸ σῶμα ἀναστήσει.----“ς He who made the body of Adam from 
the earth, will raise the body after dissolution, both of other 
men and of the first man.”—P, 308. 4 ly TH κοιλίᾳ τὸν ἄνϑρω- 
Tov ix μικροῦ σαίρματος μοφφῶν καὶ ψυχὴν αὐσῷ οὐκ οὖσαν ἰνδημι- 
ϑυργῶν.--- He who formed man in the womb from a minute 
seed, and created therein a soul for him not till then existing.” 
In a rather different manner, Tatian, Athenagoras, Irenseus, 
Minucius Felix, Tertullian, Lactantius, Hilary of Poictiers, 
- Cyrill of Alexandria, and Prudentius, express themselves, and 

refer either only to the wonderful original creation of man, or 


born, I knew not who I was; and only existed in the first 
principle of fleshly material; and I being begotten who once 


ner, having been brought into existence, and through death no 
longer being, and being seen no longer, I shall be again, as 
formerly not having been, and then being begotten.’’—Athe- 
nagoras de Resurrect. c. 3, p. 317, (p. 43, A.) Minuc. Fel. 
Oct. c. 34, p. 129.---« Quis tam stultus aut brutus est sit ut au- 
deat repugnare, hominem a deo, ut primum potuit fungi, ita 
posse denuo reformari? Nihil esse post obitum et ante ortum 
nihil fuisse 1 Sicut de nihilo nasci licuit, ita de nihilo licere 
reparari ? Porro difficilius est id quod non sit, incipere, quam 
id quod fuerit iterare.”—« For who is so foolish or brutish as 
to dare to dispute, that as man was first formed by God, so, by 
the same Being, he can be formed anew ? that he is nothing 
after death, and was nothing before his birth 1 that, ashe could 
be produced from nothing, so from nothing he can be repro- 
duced? Moreover, it is more difficult to begin that which is 
not, than to repeat that which has been.”—Iren. ade. heres, 
5, 3, p. 295.—se1 δυνασός leew ἐν φοῖρ rodeos whew (ὁ Steg) ix 
τῆς ἀρχῆς ἡμῶν συννοεῖν ὀφείλομεν: Sei λαβὼν ἃ ϑεὸς χοῦν ἀπὸ og 
γῆε, ἀποίησιν ἄνϑρωσπον' καίσερ σολλῷ δυσκολώφιρον καὶ ἀπισεό- 
Tiger ἦν, ix μὴ ὄντων ὀστίων σε καὶ νεύρων .« ww wk καὶ φῆς 
λοισῆς τῆς ROT Tey ἄνϑρωσον οἰκονομίας «οιῆσαι sig TO sivas καὶ 
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principal, Plato deduces the existence of the universe 
from God and matter, Epicurus, from atoms and a 
void, the Stoics, from the four elements, fire, water, air, 
and earth, which were pervaded by God; 50 that there 
are only two fundamental principles in the reception 
of which all agree.' These are: that what is, neither 
arose from nothing nor dissolves into nothing,—and, 
secondly, that the elements from which individual 
things are formed, are unchangeable. From these 
principles the resurrection of the body appears quite 
possible. If we adopt the Platonic view of the uni- 
verse, then God sustains the character of an artist, and 
matter is as the clay, or wax, or what substance 
you please, in his hands. Now, as an artist can 
restore to its former shape a figure which he has 
made of clay or wax, and, after finishing, has destroy- 
ed again; if he mixes the materials afresh, since the 
substance remains, though the form changes; even so 
ean God, (since He and the substance of which hu- 
man bodies are made, are unchangeable) restore the 
body after it has been dissolved, and in the very form 
which it had before its dissolution. If we adopt the 
philosophy of Epicurus, then the universe is to be re- 
garded as a whole formed by the accidental concourse 
of atoms floating in space, and the human body is 


ἔμ ψυχον καὶ λογικὸν ἀσεργάσασθαι ζῶον, ἢ τὸ γεγονὸς - . . 
ἔπεισα ἀναλυϑὶν sig σὴν γὴν . .« ww. αὖϑις ἀποκαταστῆσαι, 
εἰς ἱκεῖνα χωρήσαν, ὅθεν σὴν ἀρχὴν μηδέπω γεγονὸς ἐγεγόνει; ὃ av- 
Sewa'es.—* That God is possessed of power in all such cases, 
we ought to learn from our origin ; for God, taking dust of the 
earth, made man; although it was much more difficult and in- 
credible, to make of bones and sinews not yet in existence, and 
of the rest of the human organization, and to fashion into a 
living and rational being, than when what has been made is dis- 
solved in the earth, to restore it again, after it has gone into 
those parts whence at first, when it was not in existence, man 
was made.” —Tertull. 4Apolog. c. 48, T. V. p. 91. sq.— Lactant. 
Iustitutt. divin. 7, 23.—Hilar. enarrat. in Pealm. 63, p. 228, H. 
—Cyrill. ade. Julian. 1. 7, T. vi. p. 250.—Prudent. ade. Sym- 
mach. 2, 194. 
1 De Resurrect. c. 6, p. 591, sq. 
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nothing but an aggregate of such atoms. Now as 
the body, on its first formation, began by the atoms 
of which it is composed voluntarily placing themselves 
in ἃ certain order and position, so when the atoms 
have been: again separated, and the body is thereby 
dissolved, nothing more is needful, owing to the inde- 
structibility of these indivisible substances, but a re- 
newed combination of these atoms, in their former 
order and position, in order to restore the body that 
has been destroyed : in a similar manner, a maker of 
mosaic work, if he has separated a figure composed of 
a number of small stones, needs only to collect to- 
gether the scattered stones, and place them in the same 
order as before, in order to renew the figure he has 
taken to pieces. And lastly, suppose we adopt the 
leading representations of the Stoics, the human body 
. will be considered as a mixture of the four elements. 
Now, as the body was formed originally by the union 
of these four elements, so after death, since death is 
nothing but the separation of the four elements, and 
the component parts are indestructible, it can be re- 
newed without difficulty, in its first form, and the 
blending of the separated elements may take place as 
at first. In like manner a vessel of gold, silver, brass, 
and tin, is destroyed, by separating the various metals 
of which it is composed, and regains its form by pour- 
ing them again into the original mould. ‘“ How 
then,” exclaims Justin at the close of this induction, 
“can the resurrection of the dead appear impossible, 
since, according to principles acknowledged by the 
heathens themselves, it is possible "ἢ 
Nevertheless the opponents of the doctrine of the 
resurrection might already have felt, that the assuned 
impossibility of that event was not perfectly certain ; 


* De Resurrect. c. 7, p. 592, C. & κατὰ φοὺς ἀπίστους ody 
εὑρίσκεται; ἀδύνατος καὶ ἀνάστασις τῆς σαρκός, πόσῳ μᾶλλον χατὰ «ὡς 
αιστούς ;-- .“ If, according to unbelievers, the resurrection of 
the flesh is not found impossible, how much rather according 


to believers ? 
oe 


λ 
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they sought, therefore, to strengthen their denial, by 
the farther antitheses, that the body was not worthy 
of a resurrection and reception into heaven; for, in the 
first place, it was of earthly materials, and consequent - 
ly, must be the seat of sin, and hurry the soul into 
sin.' To counteract this undervaluation of the human 
body, Justin appeals tu the scripture account of the 
creation of man, and the reciprocal influences of the 
psychical and material being. The human body, he 
remarks, is made after the image of God, as is evident 
from the declaration of the Creator, Gen. i. 26, "" Let 
us make man in our image, after our likeness,” taken 
in connection with the narrative in Gen. ii. 7, “ And 
the Lord God formed man of the dust of the ground ;” 
and all other creatures are destined for his service and 
use. No one would be inclined to deny that the flesh 
must be esteemed valuable in God’s sight, since it 
bears his image; for his own image is dear to every 
artist and painter ; and among all created things, this 
must be the most valuable, since other things were 
created on its account. It must therefore be absurd to 
maintain, that a work which bears the lineaments of 
the Creator, is worthless and useless.* And as to the 
other allegation, that the body is exclusively the 
seat and source of sin in man, it is untrue and unjust. 


1 De Resurrect. c. 7, 592, D. iis λεκτέον πρὸς robs &ripedgay- 
τας THY σάρχα καὶ φάσκοντας, μὴ ἀξίαν εἶναι NS ἀναστάσιως pends 
THs οὐρανίου «ολισόιας" ὅτι αρῶτον αὐτῆς ἔστιν ἡ ἀσία yn, μετίαειτα 
δὲ καὶ μεσφὴ yiyon wdons ἁμαρτίας, dort καὶ τὴν Ψυχὴν ἀναγμᾶσαι 
συναμιαρφάνοιν -- - In the next place, [ must address those who 
depreciate the flesh, and say that itis not worthy of the re- 
surrection, nor of the heavenly state ; because, first it is com- 
posed of earth, and next it has become full of all manner of 
sin, κο that the soul is necessitated to sin along with it.” 

2 De Resurrect: c. 7, p. 592, E. aa; ἀκ ἄτοπον, τὴν ἀπὸ Θιῷ 
σάρκα πλασϑδσαν κατ᾽ drive τὴν ἰἱαυτῷ φάσκειν ἄτιμον εἶναι καὶ ὦ- 
δεινὸ; αξιαν; oF: δὲ τίμιον κτημα ἡ σὰρξ παρὰ θεῷ δῆλον πρῶτον μὲν 
ix τῷ πρὸς αὐτῷ σεπλάσϑαι ἐἶΐγε καὶ ἐξκὼν τῳ πλάστῃ καὶ ξωγράφῳ 
φιμία γινομίνη, καὶ ix τῆς λοιπὴ: δὲ κοσροο τοιῖχς Matty wreotcriy 
οὗ γὰρ ἕνεκιν γέγονε τὰ λοιπά, τῶτο πώντων τᾷ ποιήσαντι τιμιώτατον, 
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Body and soul are yoked together like a team of cattle; 
if their connexion be dissolved, they can as little ef- 
fect anything in their isolated state, as one ox can 

lough alone. The flesh therefore sins in no case for 
itself alone, but always follows the leading and en- 
ticement of the soul.! But even supposing that the 
flesh alone produced sin ; this would form a ground of 
hope for its preservation, for then the Redeemer has 
appeared in its behalf, agreeably to his declaration, 
“1 came not to call the righteous, but sinners to re- 
pentance.” (Mark ii. 17.) 

By this last remark, Justin was unawares approach- 
ing, or more correctly speaking, actually combating the 
last argument which his opponents urged against the 
Christian doctrine of the Resurrection, namely, that 
the flesh had not the promise of a resurrection.* He 
carried on his refutation, by observing that the care 
with which the Creator had formed the human body, 
and the pre-eminence he had attached to it before all 
others, was a tacit promise of its immortality. Every 
artist and painter, he says, is desirous that the figure 
which he has completed, should be preserved to his 
honour ; and if it were injured, he would renovate it. 
And shall not God be desirous to preserve his work 
from destruction? If that happened, how could he 

e clear from the charge of having formed the hu- 
man body for no purpose. For certainly the work of 


1 De Resurrect. c. 8, p. 593, A. wit καϑ' ἑαυτὴν capt ἀμαρ- 
«ἤσωι δυνήσεται, ἰὰν pa τὴν ψυχὴν ἔχη προηγουμίνην καὶ «ροχαλυ- 
μεΐνην κὐτήν; “ὭΩσαιρ γὰρ ζιῦγος βοῶν λυϑίντων ἀπ᾽ ἀλλήλων φτοῦ 
ζυγοῦ, ὠδίσερος αὐτῶν κατ᾽ ἰδίαν ἀρῶν δύναται" οὕτως δὴ Ψυχὴ καὶ 
σώμα λυϑίντα τῆς συζυγίας, καϑ' ἰαυτα «οἰῆσαι τὶ δύνανται. Ei δὲ 
καὶ ἡ σὰρξ ἁμαρτωλός, μόνης ταύτης ἕνεκεν ἦλθεν ὁ σωτήρ, καϑώς 
φησιν. (Maro. 2, 17.) lt is worth while to compare what Ter. 
tullian says, De Resurrect. carn. c. 15, T. iii. p. 184, c 34, p. 
215. 

2 De Resurrect.c. 8, Ὁ. 593, B. asaries οὖν wets τοὺς Alyorras, 
ὅτι ὦ καὶ ca μάλιστα ϑιοῦ ποίηριαι τυγχάνωσα καὶ τιμία avry wage 
waren, wx ευϑίως καὶ τὴν ἰταγγιλίαν τῆς avarracios ἴχοι, 
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an architect would be for no purpose, who, after build- 
ing a house, pulled it down again, or suffered it to re- 
main in ruins, although he could have restored it ? 
But the supreme Intelligence is not chargeable with 
such folly; his creation of man is a pledge of the re- 
surrection of man. Besides, the resurrection is pecu- 
liarly and expressly promised to the body. For when 
eternal life is promised to the man, it is at the same 
time promised to the flesh. Neither the soul by it- 
self, nor the body by itself, forms the man, but body 
and soul united. Therefore, if man be called to life 
and to a resurrection, we are not to suppose that one 
part only is meant, such as the soul or the body is in 
an insulated state, but the whole man, consisting of 
body and βου]. 

The preceding statement contains, in brief, the es- 
sential points by which Justin attempted to meet the 
objections against the Christian doctrine of the resur 
rection. But so far his task was only half finished : 
to this negative development, he added a series of in- 
dependent arguments, by which to establish, on posi- 
tive grounds, the truth he had been defending. He 
inferred the truth and certainty of the resurrection 
from the justice and goodness of God,—from the idea 
of the resurrection,—from the design of Christ's ad- 
vent,—and, lastly, from the resurrection of Jesus. 

In reference to the first topic,—the justice and 
goodness of God,—Justin argues in the following 
manner: If the flesh were not to be raised again, it 


' De Resurrect. c. 8, p. 593, Ὁ. ἔνθα τὸν ἄνϑοωπον εὐαγγελί- 
ζεται σῶσαι, καὶ τῇ σαρκὶ εναγγιλίξεται. Ti γὰρ igi ὁ dvSewres, 
ἀλλ᾽ ἢ «ὸ ix ψυχῆς καὶ σὥματος συνιφὸ; ζῶον λογικόν; μὴ οὖν RAD 
ἑαυτὴν Ψυχὴ ἄνθρωσος, οὖκ, ἀλλ᾽ ἀνϑρώφου ψυχή" μὴ οὖν καλοῖσο 
σῶμα ἄνθρωπος ; οὖκ ἀλλ᾽ ἀνθρώσον σῶμα καλεῖται. Εἴπερ οὖν 
καφ᾽ ἰδίαν μὲν τούτων οὐδίφερον ἄνθρωπός igs, τὸ δὲ ἐκ τῆς ἀμφοτέρων 
συμαλοιῆς καλεῖσαι ἄνϑρωπος, κίχληκε δὲ ὁ Secs εἰς ζωὴν καὶ ἀνάφαι- 
σιν τόν ἄνϑρωπον, ob τὸ μέρος, ἀλλὰ TO ὅλον κίκληκιν, ὅπερ igi, τὴν 
ψυχὴν καὶ σὸ σῶμα, Compare Athenag. de Resurrect. c. 15, 
p- 327; sq. (p. 56, B. 57, C.) Tren. adv. heres. 5, fi, p. 299. 
‘ertull, adv. Mare. 4,37, T. I. p. 291, sq. De Resurrect. 
carn. c. 34, T. 111. p. 215. 
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could be attributed only to envy and injustice on the 
part of God. For the resurrection is in itself possible, 
and the connexion between body and soul is most in- 
timate: nor does the Gospel relate only to the soul ; 
both body and soul have believed in Christ,—both 
have received baptism,—both have performed works 
of righteousness. But God is not envious, but gra- 
cious, and willeth that all should be saved ; and he is 
not unjust ; therefore no ground remains for doubting 
the resurrection of the flesh. It would not ward off 
from God the imputation of envy and unrighteousness, 
if we were to say, ‘‘ The soul is imperishable as a fart, 
and an inspiration of God: in redeeming it, God re- 
deems what is his own, and bears an afhnity to him- 
self; but the flesh is not of God, and therefore is 
liable to destruction.” On the contrary, this evasion 
would only render more glaring the want of goodness 
on the part of God. For he who redeems his own 
possession redeems himself: he who preserves a part 


2 De Resurrect. c. 8, p. 593, E. wes οὐκ drowey, ἀμφοείρων 
ὄντων mara «0 αὐτὸ καὶ iv τῷ αὐτῷ. σὸ μὲν σώζειν, 8 δὲ μή : Ovx 
ovres δὲ ἀδυνάτῳ, . .. chy σάρκα ἔχειν τὴν σαλιγγενισίαν, τίς καὶ 
Bit mesris, es τὴν μὲν ψυχὴν σώζισϑαι, σὴν ἰὴ σάρκα μή; "Ἢ φϑονε- 
gov «οιαῦσι τὸν ϑιὸν ; ἀλλὰ ἀγαϑός igs καὶ σωζισϑαι “ἄντα; Sires, 
καὶ δὴ αὐτοῦ καὶ τοῦ κηρύγματος αὐτῷ οὐχὶ μόνον ἤκωσιν ἡ ψυχὴ 
ἡριῶν καὶ σὺν αὐτῇ ἡ σάρξ, καὶ ἰπιξεισαν εἰς Χριφξὸν ᾿Ιησοῦν, ᾿Αλλ᾽ 
εἰ μφότερε ἰλούσαντο καὶ ἀμφότερα τὴν δικαιοσύνην εἰσγάσανεν. “Apes 
οὖν ἐχάριφσον ἢ ἄδικον ἀτοφαίνυσι τὸν ϑιόν. εἰ «ὧν ἀμφοτίρων Tigivey- 
,φὼν εἰς αὐτὸν cay μὲν σώξειν Sider, τὴν δὲ ov; compare Jrenzus, 

adv. hares. 2. 50, p. 159. ““ Si anime periture essent, nisi 
juste fuissent; justitia potens est ralvare et corpora; quid 
utique non saluabit, qua et ipsa’ participaverunt justitim ἢ 
. - . Aut enim impotens aut injusta apparebit in 
hujusmodi justitia, si quedam quidem salvat propter suam par- 
ticipationem quedam autem non.”’—* If souls will perish un- 
less they are righteous; righteousness is efficacious to save 
bodies also; how indeed should it not save those bodies which 
themselves partake of righteousness ? For righteousness will 
appear impotent or unrighteous, if it save some things on ac- 
count of participating its own nature, and does not save other 


things.”—2, 51, p. 160. Tertuil, de Resurrect, carn. ο. 8, 
T. IIT. p. 176. 
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of his own being only preserves himself, in order not 
to bedeprived of that part. No one would call that man 
benevolent, who shewed kindness merely to his own 
children and grandchildren. For even the most sa- 
vage brutes do as much as this, and even, when ne- 
cessary, risk their lives for their young. And if Christ 
has commanded us to love our enemies, and has shewn 
us that true goodness consists in loving strangers as 
well as relations, has he not himself done what he has 
commanded us?—So that such a justification would 
charge God with weakness. For if the soul he a part 
of the Divine Being, it has the ground of its preserva- 
tion in itself; indestructibility is its essential attri- 
bute. Therefore, if God saves only the soul, in so doing 
he performs no extraordinary act.* 

Next to the argument drawn from the divine na- 
ture, Justin based the certainty of the resurrection on 
the very idea of this hope. ‘ [t is not the spirit that 
falls,” (these are his words) “ but the flesh.” When 
the soul forsakes the body, the latter is no more, for 
without the soul, the body has no life. But if the 
body falls, it also rises again; for the promise of the 
resurrection only relates to that which has fallen.® 

This hope, he adds, is confirmed by the design of 
the advent and doctrine of Christ. That the soul will 
be immortal, while the body, after its dissolution, cannot 


" De Resurrect. c. 8, p. 594, A. B.—Tren. adv. hares. 5, 4, 
p. 297, quum dicant es, que omnibus sunt manifesta quoniam 
perseverant immortalia, ut puta spiritus et anima et que sunt 
talia, quoniam vivificantur a patre; aliud autem, quod non 
alias vivificatur nisi illi deus prestet, vita derelinqui; sut im- 
potentem et infirmum ostendit patrem ipsorum aut invidum 
et lividum. 

2 De Resurrect. c. 10, p. 595, A. doarravis tori φτοῦ esrew- 
πότος σαρκίου xvsipem γὰρ οὗ wirres —iertull. adv. Marc. 5, 9, 
‘1. p. 34], si resurrectio mortui est, mortuum autem non 
aliud est quam corpns curporis erit resurrectio. Sic et resur- 
rectiones vocabulum non aliam rem vindicat, quam que cecidit. 
Surgere enim potest dici et quod omnino non cecidit, quod 
semper retro jacuit. Resurgere autem non est nisi ejus quod 
cecidit. De Resurrect. carn. c. 18, p. 196, 8q.—Constituie 
A postol, 5, 7, T. i. p. 308. 
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live again, had been already taught by Pythagoras and 
Plato. Had Christ, at his appearing in this world, 
promised nothing more than the continued existence 
of the soul, he would have announced nothing new. 
But he came, to impart to men a new and surprising 
hope ; and new and surprising assuredly was the an- 
nouncement, that not merely the imperishable would 
not perish, but that the corruptible would also be made 
imperishable.! And for what end did Christ lay on 
men the restraint of self-government, why did he re- ' 
quire them to moderate their desires, if the flesh was 
not to rise again? In this case, would it not have been 
more advisable to give free indulgence to their de- 
sires, somewhat in the same way as a physician allows 
a patient the gratification of all his wishes when all 
hopes of recovery are lost, and as in fact is done by 
many who regard the body only a perishable corpse ? 
But Christ, the divine physician, when he prescribes the 
abstinence of the flesh from its sinful lusts, gives at the 
same time the certain hope of its preservation, as ἃ hu- 
man physician imposes the denial of their inclinations 
on those sick persons, of whose recovery he still has 
hopes.? 

- Finally, the healing of the sick and raising of the 
dead, and the resurrection of Christ itself—Justin con- 
siders as pledges, that not only the soul, but also the 
body, will be raised again and preserved imperishable. 
If the flesh was of no profit, why did Christ heal it ? 
And what is the most important, why did he raise the 
dead? And these dead—how did he raise them? 
Soul or body alone? By no means, but both together. 
Christ himself rose from the dead. Did he leave his 
body in the grave, and show himself as pure spirit ? 
No. Christ arose in his crucified flesh, and thereby 
made it evident that the future resurrection would be 
not pneumatical, but a resurrection of the flesh. ΑἹ 
first, indeed, his disciples took him to be a spirit, but, 


’ De Resurrect. c. 10, p. 695, Β. C. 
2 De Resurreet. c. 10, p. 595, D. E. 
8. De Resurrect. c. 9, p. 594, Ὁ. E. 
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in order to convince them that he had risen corporeally, 
he met them with the question, “ Do you not believe ? 
behold, it is I !” and thereupon allowed them to touch 
him, and showed them the marks of the nails in his 
hands. And in order to do away with the least doubt 
of his corporeity, he invited them to partake with him 
of honey and fish. And lastly, in order to prove by 
actual fact that the flesh could be admitted into hea- 
ven, he ascended as he was, before the eyes of his dis- 
ciples, to heaven. 

So much is preserved to us of the arguments by 
which Justin undertook to vindicate the Christian 
doctrine of the resurrection. Itis strange, that among 
them one argument is wholly wanting, on which so 
much stress is laid by contemporary and succeeding 
fathers,—the argument from the analogies of nature.! 
It cannot be alleged that Justin considered it too su- 
perficial and unworthy of notice, for several of the 
proofs he adduces are not deeper or more weighty. 
We can only conjecture that it occupied a place in one 
of the parts where the Fragment on the Resurrection 
is defective, or in one of his treatises that has been to- 
tally lost. What Justin has given in the remainder, 
corresponds essentially to his object, especially if the 
antithetical part be taken into account; where the at- 
tempted justification is unsuccessful, the gross repre- 


1 This argument was brought forward by Clement of Rome, 
and even in the time of Epiphanius retained its ancient weight. 
The Fathers sought witnesses for the resurrection in heaven 
and earth, in the vegetable and animal kingdoms, The alter- 
nations of day and night, the change of seasons, the waning 
and waxing of the moon, the decay and renewal of the grasses, 
flowers, and trees, the decay of the grains of wheat, and the 
growth of the stalk, sleeping and awaking, the sickness and 
restoration of human hodies are the most common analogies of 
which they avail themselves. A great stress is laid by some 
on the supposed renovation to youth of the fabled Arabian 
bird, the Phoenix. See Clem. L£pistol. 1, ad Cor. c. 24, 
Minuc. Fel. Oct. c. 34. Theophil. ad Autol. c. 13, Iren. 
adv. hares. 5, 2, p.294. Tertull. de resurrect. carn. c. 12, T. 
iii. p. 180. Apolog.c. 48, Epiphan. ancorat. c. 84, eq. T. ii. 
p- 88, sq. 
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sentation of the resurrection of the body, to which 
Justin adheres like most of the ancient Fathers, with 
the exception of the Alexandrian, must bear the great- 
er part of the blame. For he attempts an impossibi- 
lity, namely, to maintain against all the objections to 
which such a scheme lies open, that the deceased body 
will be raised again in the full entireness of its sub- 
stance, form, and members. In reference to the re- 
Inaining points, the task of the Apologist was easier, 
and here his defence may on the whole be termed a 
successful one. Yet even here, we sometimes meet 
with erroneous suppositions and incorrect remarks, 
Thus it is only opposing one superstition by another, 
when, Justin, to ubviate the consequence which the 
heathen diew from the depressed condition of Chris- 
tians, referred to the power of demons: thus it was 
a sort of pitiful makeshift when the Apologist attempt- 
ed to meet the doubt raised against this reply. how 
this power of demons could be reconciled with the 
idea of the Divine Providence and the declared love of 
God for Christians, by remarking, that Christians only 
suffer the death which is the lot of all men, and that 
the demons at the future judgment will receive their 
merited punishment; thus it was a strange and su- 
perfluous notion that the demons were the special au- 
thor of the slanderous reports which were circulated 
against the Christians. On the other hand, it was ap- 
propriate, when Justin, to justify Christians against the 
charge of atheism, appealed to the manifold mode of 
worship among different nations, and to the absurdity 
of worshipping ‘dead lifeless images; and when also 
he specified the subjects which formed the materials 
of the Christian cultus. It was indeed suited to clear 
the Christians from the suspicion of gross immorality, 
that Justin pointed out how the Christians, if they had 
really indulged in the excesses imputed to them, had 
no ground whatever for concealing the truth, owing 
to the universality and openness with which the heathen 
practised similar vices, and the possibility of excusing 
such indulgences by the example of the gods; how their 
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guilt might be readily believed, but yet never proved, 
since the allegations of a few worthless associates, 
and the forced depositions of tortured slaves, wives, and 
children, could not possibly be received as evidence ; 
and how the possibility of their guilt was taken away 
by the readiness with which the Christians died for 
their faith,—by the strictness of the moral doctrines 
to which they professed their adherence,—by the firm- 
ness with which they either apparently or really ab- 
stained from lawful things, and, lastly, by the object 
and plan of their so much decried assemblies, The 
political innoxiousness of the Christians was also put 
beyond all question, when Justin pointed out that the 
dreaded kingdom of Christ was not an earthly but a 
spiritual one, and that only religious scruples prevented 
the Christians from paying the same homage as others 
to the Emperor. Indeed, the assurance that the 
Christian doctrine of God’s omniscience, better and 
with more certainty, advanced the objects of civil go- 
vernment, than all human laws, would favourably 
dispose the state-authorities towards the Christians. 
Lastly, what Justin said of the antecedent revelations 
of the Logos among the heathen, and the resemblance 
of several Grecian myths to particulars in the history 
of Jesus, was well designed.! The former justified the 
claims of Christianity to universality. notwithstanding 
its appearing at so late a period; and the latter silenced 
the heathen objections to the Christology of the Church. 
18 we survey the collective instruments of vindication 
with which Justin repelled the heathen attacks on 


1 Hess,—Bibliothek der heiligen Geschichte (Frankf. u. 
Lpz. 1791,) I. 326. Some persons have regarded these re- 
presentations as very unskilful, and, in fact, as a proof of the 
weakness of this apologist. But, if we only transport ourselves 
into their. situation, nothing would be more skilful and 
natural than what he says of those who held the evangelical 
narratives to be incredible, and yet believed things of their 
gods which had a certain outward resemblance to the former, 
but yet went far beyond them in extravagance and strangeness, 
Here he attacked his opponents on their weakest side, aud 
with their own weapuns. 
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Christianity, they will be found, on the whole, not 
unadapted to realize the object which Justin wished 
to attain by them, namely, toleration for the Christian 
profession. The words with which Justin introduces 
his larger Apology might very properly be taken as a 
motto for this vindication ;—‘* We desire that the ac- 
cusations against us may be examined, and if it can 
be shown that they are well-founded, let us be punish- 
ed, as is just, like other delinquents. Every reason- 
able person will allow that it is only an equitable and 
praiseworthy procedure, for subjects to give a straight- 
forward and impartial account of their conduct 
and opinions; and that rulers should pass sentence, 
not according to violence and tyranny, but obeying 
the dictates of piety and philosophy, for then both 
governors and the governed would derive advantage ; 
for one of the Ancients has somewhere said, ‘ unless 
rulers and subjects are guided by philosophy, states 
can never flounsh.’” 

But the admission of Christianity among the num- 
ber of tolerated religions was not the final aim of 
Justin; in accordance with its destiny of being the 
universal religion, he desired, along with its toleration, 
the acceptance of the Christian faith by the heathen. 
He therefore laid down the weapons of defence, only 
to take up those of attack. With the vindication of 
Christianity Justin combined, 


ARTICLE Ii. 
THB ATTACK UPON HEATHENISM. 


This attack did not comprehend everything in hea- 
thenism which was offensive to Justin’s christian 
principles. He contented himself with striking at the 
enemy's vitals; he aimed solely at making good the 
position that heathenism, as such, was not in posses- 
sion of religious truth; that error and deception con- 
stituted its essence ; that, therefore, no one who de- 
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sired a true satisfying knowledge of God could con- 
tinue in it. This ground of controversy was well 
chosen; if he were able to maintain it, heathenism 
would receive a fatal wound, and, sooner or later, its 
vigour must sink. In order to accomplish this object, 
dustin subjected the three sources from which the hea- 
thens drew their theology to a critical examination. 
Who are the men, he exclaims, in his treatise against 
the Greeks,! who give themselves out for teachers of 
truth? Are they the poets? But can you deny that 
their theology is ridiculous, degrading, and demora- 
lizing? It is ridiculous to teach a theogony, as your 
principal poets, Homer and Hesiod have done. Does 
not Homer assure us that the gods sprung from 
water ?* It is degrading and dangerous to ascribe to 
the gods, as the same poets have done,? human weak- 
nesses, passions, and excesses. According to their 
representations, your gods are subject to the decrees 
of the Parce; the highest of them, Jupiter, cannot 
protect Sarpedon against Patroclus, nor Hector against 
Achilles, but must content himself with unavailing la- 


1 Coh. ad Grac. c. 1, p. 7, (p. 2, B.) σίνας, ὦ ἄνδρες "EAA, 
was ϑιεοσεβείας ὑμῶν διδασκάλους εἶναι Part; Ἴοὺς ποιητάς; ἀλλ᾽ οὐ 
συνοίσει ὑμῖν πρὸς ἄνδρας τὰ lav ποιησῶν ἀδότας λέγειν. 

5. Coh. ad Gree. c. 1, p.7, (p. 2, B.) ἴσασι τὴν ὑπ᾽ αὐσῶν γελοιοο 
φάσην περὶ Θεῶν Θεογονίαν λεγοβείνην. Compare c. 2, p. 8, (p. 45 
A.) Tatian often speaks sarcastically respecting the Hellenic 
Theogony. Orat. c. Grec. c. 21, p. 262, (p. 160, A.) γένεσιν ἄν 
λέγη] ϑεῶν, καὶ ϑνησοὺς avrous ἀποφανεῖσθε᾽ διὰ ci γὰρ οὐ aver νῦν 
ἡὶ Ἥρα; πότερον γεγήρακεν; ἢ Ἰοὺ μηνύσαντος Hui ἀσορδτε; Athenag. 
Legat. pro Christ. c. 18, p. 294, (p. 18, sq.)—Sheophil. ad 
Autol. 2, 5, p. 350, (p. 83, A.) 

3 The same charges, and, in part, supported by the same 
instances, are brought by most of the other apologists against 
the Grecian, and especially the Homeric, mythology.. Com- 
pare Athenag. legat. pro Christ. c. 21, p. 296, sqq., (p. 20, 
C.—22, C.)—Theophil. ad Autol. 1, 9, p. 343, (p. 75, B.— 
D.)—3, 8, p. 386, (p. 122, B. C.)—Minue. Fel. Octav. c. 22, 
p- 77, 8qq-—Tertull. Apolog. c. 14, T. V. p. 31, ad nat. 1, 10, 
p- 117, sq.—Clem. Protrept. 2, 32, sqq. T. 1. p. 27, sqq.— 
Clem. homil. 4, 15, sqq. T. I. p. 654, sqq.—Cyrill. adv. Julian. 
1. ἢ, 1. VI. p.41,B. SeeStuhr’s General View of the Distory 
of Ancient Myths in Bauer’s Zeitschrift fiir spekulative Theo- 


logie, ΤΙ. 1, p. 83. 
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mentations.' The gods opposed one another in 
tumult and war ;* and Jupiter could escape from the 
fetters designed for him by Neptune, Juno and Minerva, 
only by the help of the hundred-armed Briareus.? 
Even mortuls had the superiority over the gods, and 
could terrify and wound them. Mars wore, for 
thirteen months, the fetters which the giants Otus and 
Ephialtes laid upon him, and was wounded by Dio- 
medes. The son of Amphitryon pierced Juno's right 
breast with a three-headed dart. Even the terrific 
Orcus received a wound in the shoulder from Iercu- 
les.* On Jupiter rests the crime of parricide;> he 
lighted the flames of war among the nations ;* he 
sacrificed thousands of Greeks to the wrath of Achilles 
on account of Briseis,”? and, by means of his daughter, 
induced the Trojans to violate their oaths.® The fe- 
males are countless with whom this father of gods 
and men had unlawful intercourse. The wife of Ixion, 
Danaé, Europa, Semele, Alcmene, and Latona, are 
named by himself in his quarrel with Juno.? Beauti- 
ful youths, such as Ganymede, were the objects of his 
lust. In this he was imitated by Bacchus and Apollo; 
Venus also indulged in an unseemly passion for Ado- 
nis.'° These are the tales of your poets respecting 
your gods!!! tales which are written only to corrupt 
and seduce those who hear them; for every one thinks 
it glorious to imitate the gods.’* If, therefore, the 


' Coh. ad Grec.c. 1, p.7, (p. 2, D.)—Tatian. orat. ec. Grae. 
c. 8, p. 250, (p. 147, C.) 
2 Coh. ad Greo. c. 2, p. 8. (p. 3, E. 4, A.) 
8 Coh. ad Grae. c. 1, p. 7, (p. 2, E. 3, A.)—Apol. 1, 25, 
p. 58, (p. 69, B.) 
4 Coh. ad Grac. c. 2, p. 8, (p. 3, C. Ὁ.) 
δ Apol. 1, 21, p. 56, (p. 67, C.) 
6 Coh. ad Grac. c. 1, p. 7, (p. 2, C.) 
7 Apol. }, 25, p- 58, (p. 69, C.) 
8 Coh. ad Grac. c. }, p. 7; (p. 2, C.) 
9 Coh. ad Grac.c. 1, p.7, (p. 3, A. B.) 
10 4rol. 1, 25, p. 58, (p. 69, A. B.) 
1! Cuk. ad Grac. c. 2, p. 8, (p. 4, A.) 
12 pol. 1, 21, p. 56, (p. 67, C.) 
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poets are the sources of your religious knowledge, you 
must believe all the unseemly and degrading things 
which they narrate of your gods, But far from all 
sound minds be such notions of the gods! abhorred 
be the thought that the Lord and Producer of all 


things. Zeus himself. destroyed his Father, and, burn- 


ing with shameless lust, corrupted Ganymede and 
so many females!! or must you content yourselves 
with a physiological explanation of your mythology ? 
but then the gods ceuse to be gods, and you have no 
gods !? 

But you yourselves reject the poets as mythologists, 
as Plato excluded from his republic the poems of 


? Apol. 1, 21, p. 56, (p. 67, C. Ὁ.) 

? Coh. ad Grac. c. 2, p. 8, (p. 4, A.) & «σφεύετε φοῖς nagy- 
φαι τάφοις ὑμῶν ποιηταῖς, σοῖς καὶ γενιαλογήσασι reds ϑεοὺς ὑμῶν, 
ἀνάγκη ὑμᾶς ἢ σοιούσως αὐτοὺς εἶναι νομίζειν ἢ μηδ᾽ ὅλως ϑεοὺς ὧν 
«οὺς εἶναι αιστεύειν.--- If you believe the must distinguished οὗ 
your poets, who have given the genealogy of your gods, you 
must either believe that such were their characters, or that they 
were no gods at a!l.’—The allegorical explansution of the 
poetic mythology is not distinctly mentioned by Justin in this 
passage, but the alternative which he proposes points to it. 
This ix rendered probable, by the universality with which the 
educated heathens attempted to soften or explain away the 
offensive parts of their mythology by allegorical interpretation, 
and by the almost universal agreement with which the Chris- 
tian A pologists, in combating the heathen theology, took notice 
of the physiological explanation. Compare Tatian, orat c. Grec. 
c. 21, p. 262, (p. 160, A.) μηδὲ σοὺς μυϑω; μηδὲ τοὺς Stes ὑμῶν 
αλληγορῆσητι. Κἂν γὰρ tere wearrey ἰσιχειρήσηφε Θεόφης 4 καϑ' 
ὑμᾶς ἀνῆρηται καὶ ὑφ᾽ ὑμῶν. Οἱ γὰρ φοιῶτοι παρ᾽ ὑμιν bess οἱ δαΐ- 
MOMS, δι οἷοι καὶ λέγονται φαῦλοι σὸν σρόπον ὠσίν ἢ μετα γόμενοι Tees ve 
φυσικώσιρον, οὐχ εἰσὶν οἷοι καὶ λίγονται.--." You will not turn 
your myths and gods to allegory. For if you attempt to do 
so, you destroy your deities with your own hands. For these 
dzmons, if such as you describe, are vitious ; and if transferred 
to natural objects, they are not what you assert them to be.” 
—Athenag. leyat. pro Christ. c. 22, p. 298, sqq. (p- 22, C.— 
24, D.)—Clem. Homil. 4, 24, sq. ‘T. I. p. 655, 6. 2, sqq. 
p. 664, +qq. 6, 17, 20, p. 668, sq. Recognit. 10, 30, sqq. I. 1. 
p- 589, sqq.  Tertull. adv. Mare. 1, 18, T. 1. p. 20. Arnob, 
adv. Gent. 3, 29, sqq_ T. 1. p. 126, sqq 4, 33, p. 160, 5, 32, sqa. 
p. 191, sqqy. Luseb. Prayar. Evanyel. 3, 1, sqq. p. 83, sqq. 
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IIomer. on account of their seductive contents,! and 
allow that they have often wandered from the truth. 
With greater confidence you betake yourselves to the 
philosophers, and consider them as the purest sources 
of truth, and behind them entrench yourselves, as be- 
hind an impregnable wall. But when Socrates, wis- 
est of men, to whom the oracle solemnly accorded this 
title, earnestly maintained that he knew nothing; 
when he expressly declared, that the epithet of risest 
was granted to him, solely because he avowed his ig- 
norance, while other men concealed theirs under a 
show of knowledge, what could be expected from 
other philosophers besides ignorance and error? It is 
true, they demeaned themselves in general, as if they 
had seen the Deity with their own eyes ;* but the ri- 
diculousness of their theories, which surpassed in ex- 
travagance the poetic mythology,® and particularly the 
contradictions, in which they stood both with one ano- 
ther and with themselves, sufficiently showed that 
their philosophy was a false wisdom.® They are not 
unanimous respecting any thing divine or human. 
If you ask, — What are the first principles of 
things? Thales would say, water; Anaximander, 
infinity; Anaximenes, air; Heraclitus, fire; Anaxa- 
goras, infinite divisibility; Archelaus, the atmo- 
sphere, and its peculiar condensation and rarifica- 
tion; Pythagoras, numbers and their symmetry, the 
harmony contained in them, and the elements formed 
from both, unity and indefinite duality; Empedocles, 


Dy Grec. c. 5, p. 10, (p.6,C.) Apol. 2, 10, p. 95, 
p- 48, Ὁ. 
2 Coh. ad Grac. c. 3, p. 9, (p. 4, B. C.) 

> Coh. ad Grac, c, 36, p. 32, sq. (p. 33, C. D.) That So- 
crates made that confession, not ironically, but in earnest 
Justin infers from the words with which Socrates closed his 
Apology before the Areopagus: ‘It is true that we are go- 
ing; 1 to death, you to longer life; but which of us will obtain 
the better portion, no one knows, save God.”” Compare Baur, 
das Christliche des Platonismus, (Tubing. 1837,) p. 148. 

4 Coh. ad Grae. ο. 5, p. 10, (p. 6, A.) —o. 36, p. 33, (p. 34, A.) 

9 Coh. ad Gree. c. 3, p- 9, (p. 4, Ὁ. 

4 Coh. ad Grae. c. 35, p. 32, (p. 33, A.) 
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the four elements, fire, air, water, and earth, and the 
two fundamental powers, concord and discord, of which 
one united and the other separated; lastly, Epicurus 
says, that the first principles are atoms, not perceptible 
by the senses, hard, eternal, indestructible, indivisible, 
and unchangeable.'! Do you ask after the nature of 
the soul, one of them tells you it is fire; another air ; 
another intelligence ; another motion ; another breath ; 
another an element of the stars; another number in 
motion ; another a productive fluid. Some sought for 
the seat of the soul zz man, others about man.2 Even 
Plato and Aristotle, whom you give out for the most 
accomplished teachers of philosophy, the purest sources 
of true theology, are not free from contradictions.® 
Plato excludes Homer from his republic as a liar, and 
the third copier of the image of truth ;* while Aristotle 
takes him as security for the truth of his doctrines.‘ 
Plato lays down three principles of things, God as the 
artificer of the universe, matter as the material, and 
ideas as the patterns of all individual things; while 


1 Coh. ad Grec. c. 4, p. 9, 8q. (p. 4, C—E. 5, A. B.) 

2 Coh. ad Grec. ¢.7, p. 12, (p. 8, C. D.) Dial. ο. Tr. ὁ. 
δ, p. 107, (p. 222, E.) 

5 Coh. ad Greco, c. 5, p. 10, (p. 5, Ὁ. E.) It not unfre- 
quently happens that Justin erroneously represents the doc- 
trines of the philosophers whom he combats, especially Plato’s ; 
but this is not the place to point out his errors and correct 
them. 

4 Plato’s words, to which Justin refers, are in the Xth Book 
of his Republic, (c. 3, p. 315, Stallbuumys’s ed.) ὦ φίλε Ὅμερε 
- reires ἀπὸ τῆ; ἀληϑείας εἶ ἀριτῆς wigs εἰδώλου δημιουργός 
(ὅν δὴ μιμητὴν ὡρισάμιϑα.) Plato furnishes the key to under- 
stand these words at the beginning of the book. He there re- 
marks: that every artist or workman forms the work which he 
completes, always according to the idea which God has implant- 
ed in him, and which alone includes in itself true being. The 
painter and the poet, who delineates an object, forms this nots ἢ 
according to the idea, but takes the copy (abbild) of the idea, 
as the artist or workman has presented it, for a pattern ; he 
never represents a thing according to its own true quality, 
but according to its outward appearance, he therefore stands 
at the third step from the idea which alone is the truth. 

5 Coh. ad Gree. c. 5, p. 10, (p. 6, C. Ὁ.) 
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Aristotle speaks only of two, God and matter.' Plato 
places the deity in a frery substance, while Aristotle 
discovers a fifth etherial and unchangeable body, in 
which he supposes God to dwell.* Plato maintains 
that the supreme God dwells with ideas in the first 
immoveable circle of the highest heavens ; while Aris- 
totle, instead of ideas, places certain intelligible divi- 
nities nearest the supreme God.* Also, in reference 
to the doctrine of the soul, Plato and Aristotle contra- 
dict one another. According to Plato, the soul is tri- 
partite, and consists of the rational, the wrathful, the 
appetitive ; Aristotle, on the other hand, denies that 
the soul is so composite as to have perishable parts, and 
attributes to it merely the rational faculty. Plato held 
that the soul is eternal, and that it is in perpetual mo- 
tion; Aristotle considered it as mortal, though he calls 
it the active principle of life: and immoveable though 
the cause of all motion.‘ Plato frequently contradicts 
himself. Sometimes he assumes that there are three 
principles of things, God, matter, and ideas; some- 
times four, since he adds to the former the soul of the 
world ; sometimes he considers matter as unproduced, 
and then, again, as produced ; sometimes he ascribes 
to ideas substantiality and independence; sometimes 
he reduces them to mere images of thought; some- 
times he considers all that is made {πᾶν τὸ γενόμενον, 
alles Gewordene) as perishable; and then, again, he 
excepts something, to which he attributes indestructi- 
bility and incorruption.’ Thus you see the intellec- 
tual confusion of the men whom you have regarded as 
the possessors of wisdom ;® the opinions of your philo- 


1 Coh. ad Gree. c. 6, p. ἘΪ, (p. 7, B.C.) 
3 Coh. ad Gree. c. 5, p. 10, (p. 6, A. B.—e. 36, p. 33, Cp. 
34, A.) See Clausen, Apelogeta Eccles. Christ. ante- Theodo- 
siani, p. 64; and Ackermann’s das Christliche im Plato und 
in der Platonischen Philosophie, (Hamb. 1835,) p. 40. 
3 Coh. ad Grac. c. 6, p. "1, (p. 7, C.) 
4 Coh. ad Grec.c.6, p. 11, (p. 7, D. &. 8, A.) 

os ha ad Grec. c. 7, p. 12, (p. 8, A. B.)—c. 25, p. 25, €p. 
© Coh. ad Gree. ¢. 4, p. 10, (p. 5, B.} 
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sopkers form a perpetual series of contradictions.' 
How, then, can you think it safe to seek among them 
for the true religion, and to trust the salvation of your 
souls to men who have never yet attained to any un- 
animity of sentiment ?* In fact, nothing true is to be 
learned from them ; their -books are full of ignorance 
and deception ; the earthly, no less than the heavenly, 
is hidden from their view. It is well that their dis- 
agreement is so palpable, as to put it beyond a doubt 
that they do not possess the truth; for contradiction, 
and especially contradiction in first principles, is a 
sure sign of ignorance. If the discovery of truth be 
the end of philosophy, how can they, who have not 
attained the knowledge of truth, assume the name of 
philosophers?‘ Their talent lies in an artificial rhe- 
toric, by which they varnish and propagate their errors, 
falsify and repress the truth, and with a seductive 

wer, like that of the fabled Syrens, draw off many 

om the true knowledge of God. Therefore the phi- 


' Coh. ad Grec. c. 7, p. 12, (p. 8, Ὁ) ὅλως dranrés σις καὶ 
ἀσύμφωνος ἡ rug adrois κικράφηκε δόξα. 

2 Coh. αὐ Grec c. 4, p. 10, (p. 6, C. D ) 

5 Coh. ad Grac. ς. ὃ, p. 10, (p. 6, A.) ὦ καὶ cores μὴ συμῷω- 
νῶντα: ἀλλήλο ς εὕροιμεν fa dior, οἶμαι καὶ τὴν ekrev ἄγνοιαν γινώσ- 
ποιν σαφὸς. --Οο. 3d, p. 34, (p. 33, 8.) ἀδὲν ὠδότες ἐλέγχονται, ὦ, 
nal αὐτοὶ ὁμολογῶν καὶ ἄκοντις ἀναγκαζονφαι, δ᾽ ὧν & weds ἀλλή. 
Avs στασιάξζωσι μόνον, ἀλλὰ καὶ φὰς ἰαυσῶν ἄλλοτι ἄλλως ἐπσιϑεν- 
ταὶ δόξας. Almost all the ancient Apologists object to the hea- 
then the multiplicity and contradictions of their philosophical 
systems and schools, and hence draw the conclusion, that they 
were all destitute of true knowledge. See Tatian Orat. c. Gr. 
c. 25, p. 265, (p. 162, C.). c. 26, p. 266, (p. 163, (.)ὺ Theo- 
phil. ad autol. 2, 8, p. 353, sq. (p. 86, B.—87, B.) 3, 3, p. 
382, (p. 118, B.) 3, 7, p. 384, sq. (p. 120, D.—121, D.) ‘Ter- 
tull. de Anim. c. 2, T. iv. p. 183,8q. Apol.c. 47, ad Nat. 2, 
2, p. 182. Lactant. Institut. divin. 3,4. Euseb. prep. evan- 
gel. 14, 2, p. 717, sq. Cyrill. adv. Julian. ). 1, T. V1. p. 7, ὁ. 
28, E. 29, A. Clausen’s Apologetae eccles. christ. ante-theodo- 
siani, p. 163. On the other hand, the heathen did not omit to 
recriminate and reproach the Christians with the multitude of 
their sects and parties. See Clem. Strom. 7, 15, 89, Τ᾿ 111. p. 
276, and Origen. c. Cels. 3, 10, T. I. p. 453. 

4 Coh. ad Gr. c 36, p. 32, (p. 33, C.) 
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losophers are anything, rather than competent teachers 
of religion ; and furnish no satisfaction to the religious 
necessities of mankind.! 

In the last place, you appeal to the oracles. But 
I need only remind you of one expression of these 
oracles, which I formerly heard repeated by you, to 
convince you of the futility of this appeal. It is 


The Chaldeans alone possess wisdom, and the Hebrews 

Who purely worship God the self-begotten King. 
Μοῦνοι Χαλδαῖοι σοφίην λαχον ἠδ᾽ do’ ‘EBoatos 
Αὐτογέννητον ἄνακτα σεβαφόμενοι Θεὸν ἁγνῶς. 


Thus your oracles teach you to seek for true wisdom 
beyond the bounds of heathenism.* Whatever, there- 
fore, you may pretend, your faith has never indicated 
a sure and infallible source of truth. 

Against this mode of contemplating heathenism, 
which pursued its object with unwavering pertinacity, 
and shrunk not from the harshest conclusions, with 
which too, most of the early Christians agreed, an ex- 
ception was naturally taken by the heathen, and as a 
refutation of it, they could point to the partial agree- 
ment between their philosophy and the Christian doc- 
trine. An implied reference of this kind is contained 
in the assertion of Celsus, that whatever good belong- 
ed to the Christian doctrine, had already been better 
and more clearly expounded by the philosophers. 
And Justin was sufficiently open and impressible to 
remark, of his own accord, the manifold points of a- 
greement with Christian truth, which were scattered 
through the writings of the Greeks, particularly the 
philosophers. These points must have been impressed 
more strongly on his mind, since he had become ac- 
quainted with many of the ancient poets, in which a 


1 Coh. ad Gr. c. 4, p. 10, (p. 5, C. c. 35, p. 32, (p. 32, Ὁ. 
33, B). c. 36, p. 33, (p. 34, B.C.) 
2 Coh. ad Gr. c. 11, p. 15, (p. 12, A.B.) 
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Christian hand had introduced Christian ideas and 
maxims, in this interpolated form, without being aware 
of any such falsification. He therefore, of his own mo- 
tion, dwelt upon this agreement between heathen and 
istian doctrine, though apparently at least in con- 
tradiction to his previous assertion respecting the abso- 
late ignorance of the Grecian poets and philosophers. 
‘*‘ Among all,” he allows, “grains of truth are to be 
found ;” and,* “ Plato’s doctrines are not throughout 
different from Christ's, but neither are they similar 
throughout ; and this is the case with the rest, the 
Stoics, the poefs, and other writers ;” and again,® 
** some of our doctrines we have in common with the 
poets and philosophers who are held in honour by 
you ; but in other things we have more elevated views, 
and worthy of the Deity.” And not content with 
these general admissions, the apologist sets this agree- 
ment in a clearer light, by adducing specific doctrines. 
“Τῇ we maintain,”* he observes, “ that all things are 
created and ordained by God, we shall appear to de- 
liver a doctrine of Plato’s; if we say that there will 
be a conflagration (éxwigwov), an opinion of the Stoics ; 
if we assert that the souls of men will exist in a state 
of consciousness after death, that the unrighteous will 
be punished, and that the good will be happy, free 
from all suffering, we appear to express the conviction 
of your poets and philosophers; when we say that 
we ought not to worship the work of men's hands, we 
shall agree with the comic poet Menander, and others.” 
To the Christian doctrine of the conscious existence of 
thesoul after death, he presents as parallels, the heathen 


1 Apol. 1, 44, p. 70, (p. 82, A.) σαρὰ rao: σπέρματα ἀληϑειας 
Jonss εἶναι. Tertull. de anim. ὁ. 2, [. iv. p. 182. Lactant. 
institutt. divin. 3, 18, 20, 6, 24. 

2 Apol. 2, 13, p. 97, (p. 51, B. ©.) Apol. 2, 8, p. 94, (p. 
46, B.) Seaixel . . . . wav ἠϑικὸν λόγον κόσμιοι γεγόνασιν, 
as παὶ ἵν φισιν οἷ σιιηταί, 

5 4ροϊἰ. 1, 20, p. 55, (p. 66, 6.) 

* Apul. 1, 20, p. 55, (p. 66, D. E.) Compare Cohor, ad Gr. 
c. 1, p. 6, (p. 2, A.)—c. 14, p. 17, (p. 15, A.)  Apol. 1, 8, p. 
47, sq. (p. 57, B.) 
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necromancy,} the inspection of the bodies of pure chil- 
dren, the calling forth of human souls, and those whom 
the magicians called dream-senders and their assis- 
tants—the opinion that the unhappy beings, who are 
generally called demoniacs and madmen, are seized 
und thrown down by the souls of the departed,—the 
trench ((βόϑρον, Od. A. 25, 37,) of Homer—and the de- 
scent of Ulysses to see these things, while, for the fur- 
ther confirmation of the agreement with the Christian 
doctrine respecting the consummation of all things (or 
eschatology) he referred to the Amphilochian, Dodo- 
nian, and Delphic Oracles, to the writings of Pytha- 
goras and Empedocles, to Socrates and Plato.* 

But, notwithstanding this acknowledgment of the 
agreement in many points of the heathen and 
Christian doctrine — notwithstanding the admis- 
sion, that in the writings of the Grecian poets and 
philosophers, isolated fragments of religious truth are 
here and there to be found—Justin abates not one jot 
of the position he contends for—that heathenism, as 
such, was radically defective in religious truth, that it 
was a totally inadequate and unsafe guide in the pur- 
suit of eternal happiness. In maintaining his position 
he carefully limits his concessions, by asserting, that 
those fragments of correct religious knowledge which 
were found in heathenism were not the independent 
results of free philosophic inquiry, but borrowed 
wealth, not produced by heathenism itself, but received 
from a foreign source. 

Human reason, he affirmed, is in itself incapable of 
comprehending such great and divine objects ;* no one 


' These various operations of magic are also enumerated by 
Tertullian, though for a different purpose, Apol.c. 23. On 
the nature of these arts see Grabe's remarks in his edition of 
Justin, p. 34. 

* Apol. 1, 18, p. 54, (p. 65, A. B.) 

* Compare Theophil. ad Aufol. 3, 2, p. 381, (p. 117, B. 6.) 
and Lactunt. Jnsitiut?. Divin. 3, 1, loqui bene potuerunt (phi- 
Josophi) ut homines eruditi; vere autem loqui nuilo modo, 
quia veritatem non didicerant ab eo qui ejus potensest. Ten. 
neman, Geschichie der Philosophie (Leipz. 1809,) vii. p. 89, 
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by himself is able to behold God.!_ Ammon calls God 
the perfectly hidden being, and Hermes Trismegistus 
and Socrates allowed that it was difficult to know 
God, but wholly impossible to describe his nature.* 
Whatever of truth and goodness the heathen had 
taught, belonged originally to Christians, by whose 
means they had obtained some light in divine things. 
The same divine Logos, which appeared in the person 
of Christ, in its totality for the sake of Christians, and 
had been efficacious among them in all the riches of 
its enlightening and sanctifying energy, had also com- 
municated some rays of its intelligence to men, in the 
times preceding the Messiah, and had led susceptible 
dispositions to a practical knowledge of the truth, and 
to a holy life.* Whatever of truth the heathens had 
found and expressed, in the departments of philoso- 
phy or legislation, is the reflection of the illumination 
imparted by the Logos.‘ In all the Logos has been 


1. Dial.o Tr.c. 4, p. 105, (p. 221, C ) σὸν ϑεὸν ἀνθρώσου νοῦς 
ὄψιται wors, μὴ ἁγίῳ πνιύματι πεκοσμημίνος. Clem. Strom. 6, 
; 8, 165, sq. 1. iii. p. 202, sq. Origen, c. Cels. 7, 42, Τ. i. p. 

25. 

Ἶ Coh. ad Grace. c. 38, p. 35, (p. 37, Α. B.) Apol. 2, 10, 
p- 95, (p. 48, E.) Plato's striking confessions, and those of 
the much misused fabulous Hermes Trismegistus were 
brought by many of the fathers into the service of Christian 
truth, Besides Justin, references to the language of Hermes 
are found in Cyprian (de idol. vanil. c. 6, T. ii. p. 13.) Lac- 
tantius (epitome, 6. 4.) and Cyrill. (adv. Julian. 1. 1. T. vi. p. 
31, C.) the two latter by direct quotation, the former only by 
allusion. 

3 Apol. 2, 13, p. 97, (p. 51. C.) ὅσα wage πᾶσι καλῶς εἴρηται, 
ἡμῶν τῶν Χριστιανῶν ices τὸν γὰρ ἀπὸ ἀγιννήτου καὶ ἀῤῥητου ϑεοῦ 
λόγον μετὰ τὸν ϑιὸν προσκυνοῦμεν καὶ ἀγατῶμεν, ἱπειδὴ καὶ δὲ ἡμᾶς 
ἄνθρωπος γέγονεν. .---““ Whatever excellent things have been said 
amongst all (other men) belong to us Christians, for, next to 
God, we adore and love the Logos (proceeding) from tbe unbe- 
gotten and ineffable God, since, on our account, he became 
man.” — Apol. 1, 60, p. 79, (p. 93, C.) ὁ τὰ αὐτὰ ἡμεῖς ἄλλως 
δοξάζομεν, ἀλλ᾽ οἱ πάντες τὰ ἡμίτερα μιμούμενοι λέγουσιν ---“ We, 
thereturs, do not adopt the opinions of others, but all men 
speak in imitation of ours.” 

‘ Apo. 2, 10, p. 95, (p. 48, C.) Origen. c. Cels. 6, 3, T. I. 

p. 631. 
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active ;! the collective human race have had a share in 
it ;* every man has partaken of this operative revela- 
tion, which thus forms a common bond for the whole 
race.* As the sparks of religious truth, which glim- 
mered in the heathen writings, were shown to be the 
original possession of Christianity, by this participa- 
tion of the heathen in the revelations of the Logos, 
which, in a prominent sense, belonged to Christians, 
so Justin maintained that the same fact was proved by 
another circumstance, namely, that many of the edu- 
cated Greeks, during. their travels in the east, had be 
come familiar with flie writings of the Jewish pro- 
phete, particularly Moses. ‘ At least some of you, I 

elieve, know,” he said, addressing the heathen, “ that 
Orpheus and Homer, and Solon the Athenian law- 
giver, and Pythagoras and Plato, and some others, 
were in Egypt, and, in consequence of their acquain- 
tance with the Mosaic history, altered and corrected 
their earlier erroneous notions of the gods.”* <“‘ All,” 
he remarks, in another passage, “ which the philoso- 
phers and poets have said respecting retribution after 
death, or on the contemplation of heavenly things, and 
similar topics, they have learned to conceive and ex- 
press them from the writings of the prophets."5 Jus- 
tin dwells with remarkable earnestness on the proof 
of this assertion. He gives an exact catalogue of 


1 Apol. 2, 10, p. 95, (p. 48, E.) λόγος ἦν καὶ ives ὁ ἐν ware? 
ὥν. Clem. protrep. 6, 68, T. I. p. 59. See Dommerich de 
λόγῳ patrum philosophiea fonte, p. 8, sqq., and Keil Opuscul. 
academ. p. 415. 

* Apol. |, 46, p. 71, (p. 83, C.) λάψον, od «ἂν γένος ἀνϑρώσων 
ussioxs.—2, 8, p. 94, (p. 46, C.) σὸ ingurer warel vines ἄνϑρώσων 
σπίρμα τοῦ λόγου. 

> Apol. 2, 13, p. 97, (p. él, C.) ixawres τῷ awe μέρους co 
σαιρμασικοῦ Itiev λόγον «τὸ cupyiris ὁρῶν καλῶς ἐφϑεγξατ.. On 
the interpretation of this passage see Wurm’s die Apologie des 
Christenthums von Justin, &c. in Klaiber’s Studien der 
Evangelischen Geistlichkett, Wirtemberg, I. 2, p. 12. Clem. 
Protrep. 7, 74, T. I. p. 64. . 

4 Coh. ad Grac. c. 14, p. 18, (p. 15, B.) 

5 Apol. 1, 44, p. 70, (p. 82, A.) 
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doctrines and representations which, in his opinion, 
had been copied from,the Old Testament into the 
writings of the Greeks.' Among these doctrines, that 
of the unity of God holds a conspicuous place. Or- 
pheus, he says, learned in Egypt the truths from the 
rophets, for he writes, in the following manner, to 
uszeus, and his other genuine disciples.* 


Εἷς tor’, ἀυτογενής" ἑνός ἔκγονα πάντα riruxras, 
"Ev δ᾽ αὐτοῖς ἀυτὸς περιγίγνεται" οὐδέ rig ἀυτὸν 
Ἑἰσοράα ϑνητῶν, ἀντὸς δέ γε πάντας ὁρᾶται. 
Οὗτος δ᾽ ἐξ ἀγαϑοῦὸ κακὸν ϑνητοῖσι δίδωσι 

Καὶ πόλεμον χρυόεντα, καὶ ἄλγεα δραχυόεντα 
Οὐδέ τις SON ἕτερος χωρὶς μεγάλου βασιλῇος. 
Αὐτὸν δ᾽ oby ὁρόω" περὶ γὰρ νέφο; ἐστήριχται" 


Δ Justin finds in Plato a direct mention (though not by 
name) of the Mosaic law and the prophets. He understands 
the Mosaic law to be the σαλαιὸς λόγος to which Plato appeals, 
(de legib. 1. 4, T. VI. p. 128,) and takes, as an allusion to 

oses and the prophets, the confession of the same philosopher, 
(Timaus, T. vii. p. 49,) that the origin and formation of fire 
and water, earth and air, was known only to God and the men 
who were beloved by him. Coh. ad Graco. c. 25, sqq. p. 26, 
sqq. (p. 24, B—E.) The former opinion is not peculiar to Jus- 
tin. It is indicated in the pseudo-orphic verses, which Euse- 
bius has preserved from Aristobulus. Euseb. Prap. Evang. 
13, 12, p. 665, sqq. v. 9 and 36. 

3. Coh. ad Grace. o. 1b, p. 18, (p. 15, C—E. 16, 4.) These 
verses are, at all events, not Orphic, but, certainly, the copy of 
them, which Justin inserts in hie Treatise, de monarch. c. 2, 
p. 37, sq. (p. 105, A. B.) and Clemens partially, (Protrept. 7, 
74, T. 1. p. 63, Strom. 5, 14, 125, T. 111, p. 85, 5, 14, 127, 
Ῥ. 86,) is older than the very different recension given ty 
Aristobulus, (Euseb. Prap. Evangel. 13, 12, p. 644,)and whic 
either this Jew, or some other philosopher of the Jewish- 
Alexandrian school, had interpolated with ideas of Alexan- 
drian Judaism. Compare Wesseling’s Lectio publica de Frag- 
menta Orphei, ἄς. in the Appendix to Valcknaer’s Diatribe 
de Aristobulo Jadao, ed. Luzac. p. 132. Orphica edid. Her- 
mann. (Lips. 1805) p. 447, 452. Gfrérer’s Philo and the 
Alezandrtan Theosophy, 11. 79. Diakhne’s Geschichtliche Dar. 
stellung der Judisch-Alexandtrinischen Religions Philosophie, 
II. 89. Finally, Tzschirner (Fall des Heidenthums, 1. 242,) 
is unquestionably right, in believing that the above verses ex- 
press not Christian theism but philosophical pantheism. 
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Πᾶσιν γὰρ ϑνητοῖς ϑνηταὶ κόραι εἰσὶν ἐν ὅσσοις 
᾿Ασϑενξες δ᾽ ἰδέειν Δία τὸν πάντων μεδέοντα 

Οὗτος γὰρ χάλκειον ἐς οὐρανὸν ἐστήρικται 

Χρυσέῳ εἰν) ϑρονῳ, γαίης 3 ἐπὶ ποσσὶ βέβηκε 

Χάρά τε δεξιτερὴν ἐπὶ τέρματος ὠχεανοῖὸο 

Πάντοϑεν ixréraxer περὶ γὰρ τρέμει οὔρεα μακρὰ, 
Καὶ ποταμοὶ, πολιῆς τε βάδος χαροποῖο ϑαλάσσης. 


“One Being there is, self-originated ; of that one all 
are the offspring ; and in them he himself abides: Him no 
mortal beholds, but he sees all. And he gives evil from 
(consequent on) good to mortals, and appalling war, and 
tearful woes. Nor is there any other besides this great 
Sovereign. But him I see not; a dense cloud surrounds 
him. For the pupils of all mortals’ eyes are mortal, and 
too feeble to behold Zeus, the ruler of the universe. For 
he is seated in the brazen heavens on a golden throne, and 
sets his feet upon the earth; he stretches forth his right 
hand to the limits of the ocean; and the great mountains 
tremble, and the rivers, and the depth of the hoary, glis- 
tening sea.” 


After Orpheus, the same conviction is expressed by 
Homer. He not merely ascribes universal dominion 
to Zeus, by the image of the golden chain ;' he not 
merely places’ the other gods so far below Zeus, that 
he names them after men, when he represents Ulysses 
as saying of Hector,*— 


“Exrwe δὲ μέγα σθένεϊ βλεμεαίνων 
μαίνεται ἐκπάγλως, πίσυνος Δι), οὐδέ τι Ties 
ἀνέρας οὐδὲ Sedus. 

Ji. IX, 238. 
“ Hector glares revenge 


Infuriate, and by Jove assisted, heeds 
Nor men nor gods.” 


But he also distinctly reproaches polytheism.®* 


1 Coh. ad Gr. ο. 24, p. 24, (p. 22, C.) Compare Homer, 
il. VIII. 19. 

3 Coh. ad Gr. c. 24, p. 24, (p 22, C. D.) 

? Coh. ad Gr. c. 17, p. 20, (p. 17, D.) 
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Οὐχ ayadiv πολυχοιρανίη" εἷς κοίρανος ἔστω---- 
Tl. IT, 204. 


‘¢ A multitude of rulers is not good ; let there be one 
ruler.”’ 


And refers to the true God, when he puts into the 
mouth of Phenix, the words :! 


οὐδ᾽ εἴ xév μοι ὑποσταίη ϑεὺς αὐτὶς 
γῆρας ἀποξύσας, θήσειν νέον ἡβώοντα. 
Ll, IX. 445. 


The dramatic poets, also, are explicit on the unity of 
God. Sophocles says, 


‘** One God in truth there is, and only One.” 


And is equally zealous against image-worship and a 
cultus of sacrifices and feasts.* To the poets may be 
added the philosophers. For when Pythagoras spoke 
of unity, and represented it as the original ground of 
all things, as the cause of all: perfection, he indicated, 
though in different phraseology, the Christian doctrine 
of one God: on another occasion, he avows this doc- 
trine in so many words, when he says, ‘ God is one.”’5 
And what is true of Pythagoras, may be affirmed ina 
still higher degree of Plato. In his Timeus, this philo- 


1 Coh. ad Gr. c. 17, p. 20, (p. 17, C.) c. 24, p. 24, (p. 22, 
E.) compare J]. 1X, 445. Justin in this passage lays great 
stress on the pronoun αὐτσὸρ, and believes thst the ὁ ὅ τω; dy is 
intended by it; ἡ γὰρ αὐτὸς ᾿᾿ντωνυμία rev rms ὄντα enuaives 
ϑιόν 


2 Coh. ad Gr. o. 18, p. 20), (p. 17, Ε.18, 4.}.-226 Monarch. 
c. 2, p. 37, (p. 104, C.—Athenag. leg. p. Christ. c. 5, p. 283, 
_ (p. 6, A.)—Clem. Protrep. 7.74, T. 1. p. 63.—Strom. 5, 14, 114, 
T. III. p. 79. On the spuriousness of this supposed passage of 
Sophocles, see Bickh’s Grace Tragedia principum AEschyli, 
Sophoclis, Euripidis num ea qu@ supersunt et genuina omnia 
sunt ef forma primitiva servata, an eorum familiis aliquid de- 
beat ex iis tribui, (Heidelb. 1808) p. 148, sq. 159. 

5 Coh. ad Gr. ς, 19, p. 20, (p. 18, B. C.)—Clem. Prvtrep, 
6, 72, T. I. p. 02 
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sopher denominates God, The being that always ts, but 
has no origin, τὸ ὃν μὲν ἀεὶ, γένεσιν δὲ οὐκ ἔχον, and re- 
peats verbally what Moses said, (allowing for the slight 
difference in the article,) who called God The Being — 
(I AM) ὁ a... Along with the unity of God, the 
Grecian poets and philosophers have also taken other 
doctrines from the Mosaic and prophetic books of the 
Old Testament. When Orpheus sings, 


“Ὁ By Heaven, work of God the great, the wise, I adjure 
thee! 
By the voice of the Father which he uttered first __ 
When he founded the whole universe according to his 
counsels, I adjure thee |" 


What is this but the Christian doctrine of the all-cre- 
ative Logos?* When Plato in his Meno, speaks of a 
virtuous capability granted to man by divine grace, and 
divided into four different powers, when in an Epistle 
to Dionysius, he uses the mysterious expression, ra 
τρίτα περὶ τὸν τρίτον, to what else can he refer than the 
doctrine of the Holy Spirit, who assumes the third 
place after the Creator of the World, who was bestowed 
on holy men as a heavenly gift, and whom the pro- 
phets, though he abides for ever one and the same, de- 
scribe as seven-fold.= When the same Plato teaches 
the formation of the world from shapeless matter ;‘— 
the origination of time together with the heavens ;>— 


1 Coh. ad Gr. c. 20, p. 21, (p. 19, B.) ©. 22, p. 22, (p. 20, 
D.E.) compare Timeus, T. VII. p. 16. 

2 Coh. ad Gr. c. 15, p. 19, (p. 16, B.C.) Vol. I. of this 
work, p. 123, 124. Cvyrill. adv. Julian. 1.1, T. VI. p. 33, A. 
B 


8. Coh. ad Gr. c. 32, p. 30, sq. (p. 30, D.E. 31, A.D.) Com- 
pare Plato’s Meno, c. 42, T. III. p. 273, sq. Apol. 1, 60, p. 
79, (p. 93, B.C.) Compare Plato’s Episi. 2, to Dionysius. T. 
VII. p. 118, sq. The spuriousness of this Epistle admits now 
of no doubt. See Ast’s Platon’s Leben und Schriften. (Leipz. 
1816,) p. 508. 

4 Apol. 1, 59, p. 78, (p. 92, C.D.) 

δ Coh. ad Gr. c. 33, p. 3l, (p. ΘΙ, D. E. 32, A.) Compare 
Plat. Tim. T. vii. p. 27. 
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the freedom of the human will ;!\—the future resurrec- 
tion and judgment of men ;*—as well as the final dis- 
solution of the heavens ;3—moreover, when Homer in- 
timates the formation of the human body from the 
earth ;‘—-when the poets describe an infernal world,’ 
—and the Stoics announce a conflagration,°—whence 
had these men all these doctrines, if not from Moses 
and the Prophets? And besides doctrines, the Greeks 
had also borrowed historical delineations from the 
books of the Old Testament, and transfered them, with 
alterations, to their own writings. Who does not per- 
ceive in the figures which Homer represents Vulcan 
as engraving on the shield of Achilles, a copy of the 
Moaaic history of the creation.’ 
"Ev μὲν γαῖαν reve ἐν δ᾽ οὐρανὸν, ἐν δὲ ϑάλασσαν 
᾿Ἢξλιόν τ᾽ ἀχάμαντα, Σελήνην τε πλήϑηυσαν 
Ἔν δὲ τὰ τείρεα πάντα, rar’ οὐρανὸς ἐστεφάνωται. 
il, XVIII, 488. 
There he described the earth, the heaven, the sea, 
The sun that rests not, and the moun full-orb’d, 
There also all the stars which round about 
As with a radiant frontlet bind the skies. 
(CowPER.) 


Who can help seeing in the description of the gardens 
of Alcinous, king of the Phoeacians, a copy of the 
scriptural paradise ;° in the narrative of the attempt of 
the giants Otus and Ephialtes to take heaven by storm, 
an imitation of the Mosaic account of the Tower of Ba- 


1 Apol.1, 44, p. 70, (p. 81, E.) Compare Plat. de repud. 1, 
10, T. V. p. 382. 

ὦ Coh. ad Gr. c. 26, p. 26, (p. 24, E. 26, C.) Compare Plat. 
de repub. 1. p. 6, X. p. 379. 

5 Coh. ad Gr. c. 33, p. 31, (p. 32, A-) 

4 Coh, ad Gr. c. 30, p. 29, sq. (p. 29, D.E. 30, A.) Com- 
pare Homer, []. vii. 99, xxiv. 54. 

§ Apol. 1, 59, p. 78, (p. 92, E-) Compare Deut. xxxii. 22. 

6 Apol. 1, 60, p. 79, (p. 93, C.) 

7 Coh, ad Gr. c, 28, (p. 27, B.C.) 

® Coh. ad Gr. c. 28, p. 28, p. (p. 27, C.E. 28, A.) Compare 
Odyss. vii. 114, sq. 


Ὄ 
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bel ;' in the legend of the expulsion of Ate from hea- 
ven, a copy of Isaiah’s representation of Satan’s being 
cast down from heaven.* 

The attempt was bold, though not by any means 
novel, to represent the partially acknowledged wis- 
dom of the Greeks as borrowed from the writings of 
Moses and the prophets’. Goaded by it to the utmost, 
how reasonable must it have appeared to the minds of 
the heathen to retort the a¢cusation on the Christians ; 
to hold up Chgistianity as pilfered from heathenism ; 
to represent the prophets as copyists of the poets and 
philosophers. Celsus, for example, calls the Mosaic 
account of the Tower of Babel, and the confusion of 
tongues, a distorted imitation of the Homeric lay of 


1 Coh. ad Gr. c. 28, (p. 28, A.B.) Compare Odyss. xi. 312. 

2 Coh. ad Gr. c. 28, p. 28, sq. (p. 28, B.C.) Compare Iliad. 
xix. 126. 

3 The originator of the opinion that several Greeka, the phi- 
losophers especially, were acquainted with the Old Testament, 
and were indebted to it for many of their sentiments, was the 
Jew Aristobulus (see Clem. Strom. 1, 22, 150, T. ii. p. 100, 
5, 14, 98, T. iii. p. 69, sq. and Euseb. prep. evang. 13, 12, p. 
663, sqq.) After him Philo adopted the same view (quod 
Deus immutat, c. 32, T. ii. p. 96, quis rer. divin. her. c. 43, 
T. iii. p. 47, vit. Mos. 2, 4, T. iv. p. 189, de judéc. c. 2, T. v. 
p. 127, quod omn. prob. liber. ο. 8, p. 281,) and Josephus (c. 
Apion. 1, 22, T. vi. p. 194, 2, 16, p. 244) The numerous 
passages of the Fathers in which this question is discussed, 
have been collected with greater or less completeness by Kor- 
tholdt, in his work de origine et natura christiunismi ez impia 
lactantium ethnicorum sententia, p. 21, sqq. Baltus, defense 
des saints péres accusez de Platonisme, p. 377, 8qq. Ode, com- 
mentarius de angelis, (Traj. ad Rhen. 173),) p. 247, sqq. 
Clausen, apologet@ eccles. christ. ante-theodosiani, p.177. ‘he 
independence with which Lactantius expresses himself against 
the supposition that the Greeks had made use of the Old Tes- 
tament is very striking, on account of his submission on other 
occasions to the prevailing notions of the age, and the esta- 
blished opinions of the church: IJnstituté. divin. 4, 2, equidem 
soleo mirari, quod quum Pythagores et postea Plato, amore 
indagande veritatis accensi, dd Egyptios et Magos et Persas 
usque penetrassent, ut earum gentium rebus et sacra engnos- 
cerent ...., ad Jud#os tamen non accesserint penes quos 
tum solos erat, et quo facilius ire potuissent. Compare Baltus 
I. c. p. 609, sqq. 612, sq. 
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the storming of heaven by the som of Alceus; the nar- 
rative of the flood, a copy of the history of Deucalion, 
and that of the destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah, 
an extract from the myth of Phaeton.’ However ri- 
diculous this inversion of the proper genetic relation 
between the Old Testament doctrine and Grecian phi- 
losophy might be, it served as an acceptable support of 
ignorance, and the obligation still rested on the Chris- 
tian apologists to prove its unsoundness, to prevent the 
dependance of heathenism on Christianity from itself 
becoming ridiculous, and the causal priority of the 
Christian doctrine from having only some show of 
probability. The encounter was not difficult; chro- 
nology supplied the weapons. From your own writers 
(thus Justin addressed his opponents)* I will show you 
that the first and earliest teacher of our religion, 
Moses, is far more ancient than all your sages, poets, 
and historians, your philosophers and lawgivers ; for 
your own chroniclers relate that he was the leader and 
chief of the Jewish nation in the times of Ogyges and 
Inachus, who, in the opinion ef some, were the origi- 
nal inhabitants of the soil. He then appeals to the 
testimony of Hellanius, Philochorus, Polemo, Alex- 
ander Polyhistor, Castor, Thalus, Diodorus Siculus, 
Ptolemeus of Mendes and Apio,® and lastly, to the 
works of Philo and Josephus; and strangely infers 
the high antiquity of the Jewish history from the title 
given by Josephus to his principal work. The Ar- 
cheologia (᾿Ἰουδαικὴ ᾿Αρχαιολογία.) In order to set 
the subject in a still clearer light, he then treats of the 
late origin of Grecian literature. Your most celebrat- 
ed writers (addressing the Grecians, he says),* as Plato 
and Aristotle among the philosophers, and among the 
orators Demosthenes, lived as late as the time of Phi- 
lip and Alexander of Macedon, youhave not a single his- 


Origen. c. Cels, 4, 21, T. i. p. 515, 4, 42, p. 536. 

3 Coh. ad Gr. c. 9, p. 13, (p. 9, Ὁ. 

8 Coh, ad Gr. c. 12, p. 15, (p. 12, C.) 

4 Coh. ad Gr. ο. 12, p. 15, sq. (p. 12, C—13 C.)—c. 25, p. 
26, (p. 24, C.) 
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tory carefully written before the Olympiad; your whole 
literature, compared with the Mosaic, 15 quite youthful. 
When Moses, under the inspiration of the Divine Spi- 
rit, wrote his history in the Hebrew language, you had 
no written language; you cannot deny that you first 
received it through Cadmus and the Pheenicians. 
Your Plato tells us in his Timeus, that the wise Solon, 
after his return from Egypt, informed Critius that one 
not very aged Egyptian priest,! had exclaimed to him, 
“ O Solon! Solon! you Greeks are always children ; 
there is not an old man among you!” and added, 
‘You are all intellectually juvenile, for you have no 
ancient doctrine from early tradition, and no philoso- 
phy of ancient origin, but the past is hidden from you, 
since those who survived the events died many gene- 
rations ago, without leaving any historical records. To 
whatever poet, or lawgiver, or historian, or philogo- 
pher, or orator, you may choose to point, their antiquity, 
compaged with the date of the Mosaic records, is very 
trifling ; they have all written in the Greek language, 
and are, therefore, one and all younger than the Gre- 
eian alphabet. 

If, in consequence of this argumentation, the hea- 
then were obliged to admit the high antiquity of the 
Old Testament books,*? and hence the possibility that 
these books might have been used by their own sages, 


> In Plato's text Timaus, T. vii. p. 8.) the reading is cia 

φῶν 'Iselay εὖ μάλα παλαιῶν (one of the very aged priests). and 
this reading Prudentius Maranus has admitted into Justin’s 
‘text instead of the common one οὐ μάλα, on the authority of 
@ marginal correction (Randscriptur) in one manuscript of 
Justin, but certainly not fairly. The change of the Platonic 
εὖ to od unquestionably belongs to Justin. 

2 It could only createa momentary difficulty when the heathen, 
in order to escape from acknowledging this high antiquity of 
the Old Testament books, objected that these books, as well as 
the writings of the Greeks, were in the Greek language. This 
objection might sometimes be made in pure ignorance of the 
real fact. ‘To meet it, it would only be necessary to remark 
that the Greek text of the Old Testament writings was not 
the original, but a translation; Coh, ad Gree. c. 13, p. 16, aq. 
(p- 13, D.—14, C,) 
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they endeavoured to neutralize the advantage which 
might accrue to the Christian cause from this conces- 
sion, by disputing the right of the Christians to regard 
the writings of the Old Testament as their sacred 
books. These writings, they said, do not belong to 
you, but to the Jews ;! they have been preserved in 
the Jewish synagogues. This objection Justin con- 
verted to his own advantage. Not to the Jews, he 
rejoiced, but to us belong the books of Scripture. The 
proof of this lies in their contents, which comprise no 
other doctrine than our own. We alone understand 
their contents, and regulate our lives by them.* For 
our sakes they have been preserved in the Jewish syna- 

gues. This is a work of divine providence, which 
intended to prevent the possibility of our being charg- 
ed with falsifying these writings.® 

Thus Justin believed that he might consider his po- 
sition as sufficiently established, that even the frag- 
ments of true relation which were scattered through 
the writings of the Greeks, were not the product 
of thei own independent enquiries, but an in- 


1 Coh. ad Graec. c. 13, p. 17, (p. 14, D.) The Jews also 
denied that the Christians had a right to regard the Old ‘Tes- 
tament as the source of their religion. See Barnabas, Epist. 
c. 4, and Euseb. prep. evang. 1, 2, p. 5, 15, 62, p. 856. 

? Dial. ο. Tr, c. 29, p. 127, (p. 246, ἢ.) 

5. Coh. ad Gree. c. 13, p. 17. (p. 14, D.) τὸ wag’ ᾿Ιουδαίος tes 
καὶ νῦν σὰς σῇ ἡμέτερα ϑεοσιβείᾳ διαφερουσας σωζισϑαι βίβλους, Juss 
προνοίας teycy Uxie ἡμῶν γίγονεν. Ἵνα γὰρ unix τῆς ἰκκλησίας π’ρο- 
πορείξοντις, πρόφασιν ῥᾳδιουργίας τοῖς βουλομένοις βλασφημεῖν ἡμᾶς 
σαράσχωμεν, eed σῆς σῶν ᾿Ιουδαΐων συναγωγῆς ταὐυτας αξιουμεν «γρο- 
πορωζεσϑ αι ἵνα aw αὐσῶν τῶν ἔτι wae’ αὐτοῖς σωξορίνων βιβλίων os 
pid Te προς δ,δασκαλίαν ὑπὸ τῶν ἁγίων αἰνδρῶν γφαφίντα dinars 
σαφῶς καὶ φανερῶς «προσήκει, ar7.— ‘Chat the books relating to 
our religion have been preserved among the Jews, has been an 
arrangement of divine providence on our behalf; for, lest by 
bringing them out of the church, we should expose ourselves 
to be suspected of fraud by those who are ready to speak evil 
of us, we require them to be brought from the synagogue of 
the Jews, that, from the very books which are still preserved 
by them, that the laws which were written for instruction by 
holy men may clearly and evidently appear to be ours.” 
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heritahce of the Christians, and, at the close, he 
breaks out triumphantly, “and why am I impelled 
to mention these things, O Grecians? That ye 
may know that the true religion cannot be learned 
from those who cannot write any thing of their own 
on subjects for which they are admired by strangers, 
but only announce, in a sort of allegory, what they have 
taken from Moses and the Prophets.” 

But the unfitness of the heathen sages to be teachers 
of truth was not yet completely shown. There still 
was room for objecting that, if these sages had not 
found out the truth by themselves, but had received 
it from without through the medium of Christians, still 
they might be useful guides in the way of salvation, 
since they possessed the truth, though only in a de- 
rived manner. Justin, therefore, clenches and com- 
pictes his proof by the further assertion, that the 

eathens themselves, on those points which they taught 
in harmony with the Christians, did not deliver the 
pure perfect truth, but only a mixture of truth and 
terror. For, in fact, the knowledge of the truth, which 
they had attained, was originally defective, and, in 
part, they had intentionally adulterated! the truths 
which they knew; and, lastly, they were under the 
influence of demons, whose interest it was to deform 
truth by fable. 

First of all, Justin maintains, the knowledge of the 
truth among the heathen sages remained defective be- 
cause they received only a fragmentary illumination 
by the Logos, and frequently misunderstood the writ- 
ings of the Old Testament. “ They had not learned 
.the whole fulness of the Logos,” he observes,? “ and 
therefore often contradicted themselves. Even So- 
crates knew Christ only in part ;° and again; “ all 


1 Clem. Strom. 1, 17, 87, T. 11. p. 61.—Tertull. Apol. c. 
41, T. V. p. 88. 

2 Apol. 2, 10, p. 95, (p. 48, C.) ἰποιδὴ οὐ πάντα τὰ τῷ λόγω 
ἐγνώρισαν 6; igs Χριςός, καὶ ἰναντία ἑαυτοῖς πολλάκις εἶπον. 

> Apol. 2, 10. p. 95, (p. 48, ΒΕ.) Χριφῷ vg καὶ ὑπὸ Σωκράτους 
ἀσὸ μέρος; γνωσθίνμ. 
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these writers, by means of the implanted seed of the 
word, were only able to see things indistinctly,' for 
different individuals received fragments and reflections 
of truth according to their measure of suceptibility, 
and according to the grace of him from whom their 
communications proceeded.” Of the alleged mis- 
conceptions of the heathen, in the explanation of the 
Old Testament, Justin brings forward numerous ex- 
amples, which are furnished in abundance from Plato's 
writings. From a mistaken view of Ezekiel xi. 22, 
he explains the representation that Zeus was borne 
through heaven in a winged chariat; he finds a mis- 
understanding of 1 Kings xix. 12, in the statement 
that the Deity dwells in a fiery substance ;? from an 
erroneous explanation of the Mosaic narrative in 
Numbers xxi. 6—9, he deduces Plato’s supposed 
assertion, that the Son of God was impressed on the 
universe in the form of an X.* Plato's doctrine of 
ideas he also considers a product of an erroneous in- 
terpretation of the Old Testament. He finds their 


? Apol, 2, 13, p. 98, (p. 51, D ) δι συγγφαφξδις rave Bia τῆς 
ἰνούτης ἰμφύτω «ὦ λόγου σαορᾶς ἀμυδρῶς ἰδύναντο ὁρῶν τὰ ὄντα 
ὝἝτιρον γάρ isi σαίρμα “νὸς καὶ μίμημα κατὰ δύναμιν δοϑὲν καὶ 
ἵγειρον αὐσὸ, οὗ κατὰ χάριν σὴν aa’ ἱκείνον ἡ μἧωσία καὶ μίμησις 
yiveras Clem. protrept. 7, 74, T. I. p. 64. Strom. 6, 7, 55, 
T.I11. p. 131. 

2 Coh. ad Gr. ο. 31, p. 30, (p. 30, B. C.). Compare Plat. 
Phedr. T. VIII. p. 29. 

3 Apol. 1, 60, p. 78, sq. (p. 92, E., 93, A. B.) Compare 
Plat. Tim. T. VII. At first glance, we cannot see how Justin 
could have fallen into the error of seeking, in the Mosaic ac- 
count of the brazen serpent, for the ground-work of the sup- 
posed representation of Plato, that the Son was impressed on 
the universe in the form of an X. But it must be observed 
that Justin says that Moses “ took brass and made it into the 
form of a cross,” λαβεῖν τὸν Masia χαλκὸν καὶ σοῆσαι Torey 
gauge, “and placed it on the holy Tabernacle;” and that Justin, 
like many of the Fathers, regarded the Tabernacle as a sym- 
bol of the universe. On auch premises, a man like Justin 
was easily led to deduce the supposed Platonic representation 
from a substitution of the sign of the letter X, for the cross 
erected on the Tabernacle. 
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origin in Exodus xxv. 9, 40, and believesthat Plato took 
from the pattern there given of the Tabernacle, his 
model of the visible universe as the third hypostatical 
principle of being next to God and Matter.' He 
could even trace individual Platonic ideas to a bibli- 
cal source. Plato arrived at his notion of an eternal 
intelligible type of the visible heavens and visible earth, 
after reading in Gen. i. 1, of the creation of a visible 
heaven and visible earth, from finding in Ps. cxv. 16, 
mention of a heaven of heavens, and in Gen. i. 2, that 


the earth was invisible, (ἀόρατος. LXX. WI Heb.) 
The philosopher believed in the pre-existence of an in- 
telligibletype of the visible man, because, in addition to 
the brief account in Gen. i. 26, he found in Gen. ii. 
7, amore minute description of the formation of man 
out of the dust of the ground.*® 

But it was not enough that the heathen sages in- 
voluntarily distorted the knowledge of the truth, in 
consequence of defective and incorrect perceptions— 
Justin complains that they intentionally adulterated 
it. This charge he applies, more particularly, to the 
doctrine of the Divine Unity. Homer, for example, 
knew and admitted the doctrine of one God, but from 
slavish deference to Orpheus, and not to oppose too 
decidedly the popular polytheism, he recounts the 
myths of a multiplicity of gods.* So also Plato was 


1 Coh. ad Gr. c. 29, p. 29, (p. 28, Ὁ. E. 29, A.) In this 
passaye the pattern of the tabernacle is considered as a type of 
the universe. Only on this supposition is it conceivable that 
Justin could have deduced Plato’s representation of byposta- 
tical types of all visible things, from a misunderstanding of the 
account of the pattern given to Moses on Sinai for building 
the tabernacle. This view of the tabernacle Justin learned 
from Philo (de vit. Mos. 3, 3, sqq. T. iv. p. 201, sqq. quest, 
in Exod. 2, 82, T. vii. p. 329,) or from Josephus (απ ἐγ, Jud. 
3, 7,7, T.i. p. 49.) 

2 Coh. ad Gr. c. 30, p. 29, sq. (p. 29, B—D.) The distinc- 
tion between Gen. i. 26, and ii. 7, here attributed to Plato, is 
actually brought forward by Philo, De Mund. ossific. c. 46, 
T. i. p. 43, sq. leg. alleg. 2, 4, p. 95. 

3 Coh.ad Gr. c. 17, p. 19, sq. (p- 17, B. 6.) 
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decidedly in favour of Christian monotheism, but, ap- 
palled by the hemlock of Socrates, afraid lest some 
Anytus or Melitus should come forward and accuse 
him to the Athenians as an unauthorised innovator, 
and an enemy of his country’s gods, he did not ex- 
press his convictions clearly and directly, but concealed 
them under a wavering and ambiguous representa- 
tion! To the reflective friends of the monotheistic 
belief, he made known his real convictions by assert- 
ing that all visible things were composed of Matter, 
the seed of evil, and in themselves were perishable, 
that even the gods were formed by the Supreme Deity, 
the maker of the universe ; to this class of persons he 
said, “ according to my opinion,? we must first de- 
termine what that is, which always ts, without being 
produced (τί τὸ ὃν μὲν ἀεὶ, γέννησιν δὲ οὐχ ἔχον,) and 
what that is which is always produced, but never ἐδ 3 
(si τὸ γενόμενον μὲν ἀεὶ, ὃν δὲ ουδεατοτε) the one may be ap- 
prehended by reflection through the reason, since it 
remains always the same; but the other is found 
through conjecture by means of sensuous perceptions, 
since it is produced and passes away without ever 
being.” But in order to pacify the adherents of poly- 
' theism, Plato puts into the mouth of the Maker of the 
universe an address to the gods, in direct contradiction® 
to his other sentiments; “ since you are produced, 
you are not immortal nor naturally indestructible; yet 
you will not perish nor be subject to the fate of death ; 
my will, a greater and stronger bond, upholds you.” 
Besides this wilful falsification of truth arising from 
timidity, there was another source of error. The hea- 
then sages were under the influence of demons, who 
made use of them as involuntary instruments for the 
seduction of mankind. Inspired by these demons, 
poets, mythographs, and priests copied the most re- 
markable events of the life of Christ, and the princi- 


* Coh. ad Gr. c. 20, p. 21, (p. 18, Ὁ. E.) 

2 Coh. ad Gr. 0. 20, p. 2l, (p. 19, A. 6. 22, p. 28, (p. 21, 
A. B.) 
3 Coh. ad Grac. c. 2%, p. 23, Cp. 21, C—E.) 
VOL. It. G 
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pal usages of the church in the narratives of their my- 
thology, and the ceremonies of their cultus. The pro- 

hecies of Scripture furnished materials for these fa- 

rications, and hence’ the design was formed of pre- 
senting the Evangelical history under the garb of a 
myth, and thus rendering its credibility questionable. 
The demons wished to distort the truth, since they 
had well grounded fears of what would befal them 
after Christ’s advent, of which they had read in the 
books of the Old Testament. But involuntary mis- 
takes also crept in, since it happened not unfrequently 
that the demons themselves did not understand the 
prophecies which they attempted to copy. In every 
case mere distortions of truth were the result; all the 
myths and ceremonies of heathenism, which bear any 
relation to the facts of Christian history and the usages 
of the Christian Church, are caricatures.' The legend 


1 Apol. 1, 64, p.75, (p. 89, A—C.) of “αραδιδόντες τὰ pube- 
wonSivea Ord τῶν σοιητῶν͵ ἐδιμίαν ἀ “ὅδειξιν φίρωσι τοῖς ἱκμανϑάνωσι 
vies: καὶ ial awary καὶ ἀπαγωγῇ τῷ ἀνϑρωπάου γίνε; ἀρῆσϑαι ἀπο- 
Σέκνυμεν κατ᾽ ἰνέργειαν τῶν φαύλων δαιμόνων. ᾿Ατώσαντες γὰρ διὰ 
THY φροφητῶν κηρυσσόμενον παραγενησόμενον τὸν Χρισφὸν καὶ πολασ'- 
Snropives διὰ «υρὸς σὺ; εἰσεβέι; τῶν ἀνωρώτων, «ροιβάλλονφο “ολ.- 
λοὺς λεχϑῆναι γενομένως υἱοὺς σῷ Ast, νομίζοντες δυμήσισϑαι ἱνεργῆ-. 
σαι τεραφολογίαν ἡγήσασθαι τοὺς ἀνϑρώσῳ; τὰ wie) τὸν Χρισφόν, καὶ 
ὁμοίως τοῖς ὑπὸ Tar ποιητῶν λεχϑοισι. Καὶ ταῦσα δ' ἰλέίχϑη καὶ is 
“Ἕλλησιν καὶ ἂν ἔϑνεσι σἄσιν, sxe μξλλον ἱσήχωον τῶν προφητῶν σισο 
φευϑήσεσθαι σὸν Χριστὸν προκηρυσσόντων. “Ors δε καὶ dxedercss τοὶ 
διὰ τῶν προφητῶν λεγόρεινα οὖκ ἰνόουν αχριβῶς ἀλλ᾽ ὡς πλανώμενοι 
ἐμιμήσανσο «οὶ αἰρὶ voy ἡριίσερον Χριστόν, διωασαφήσομεν. -- ““ Those 
who teach the myths invented by the poets, give no evidence 
of their truth to the young who learn them; but we have 
proved that such things are said through the influence of evil 
deemons, in order to deceive and seduce mankind. For having 
heard it announced by the prophets that Christ would come, 

and that impious men would be punished by fire, they brought 
forward many who were said to be sons of Zeus, thinking that 
they should be able to induce men to consider the things relat- 
ing to Christ as a mere tale of wonder, like the stories of the 
poets. And these reports were circulated among the Greeks 
and all nations, wherever they understood from the prophets 
that the Christian faith would be most prevalent. But we 
phall make it evident that they did not accurately understand 
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of Bacchus is a fallacious copy of Gen. xlix. 10. On 
the basis of this prophecy Bacchus was made the son 
of Jupiter and inventor of the vine, at his death trans- 
lated to heaven, and in the celebration of his mysteries 
he was honoured by the use of wine.' From the same 
prophecies was derived the myth of Bellerophon ; and 
asin this prophecy it is not expressly said, whether 
the promised ruler was to be a son of God, whether 
the Fal was to be that of a horse or an ass, and whe- 
ther it was to be used on earth or ascend to heaven— 
the mythographs supposed that Bellerophon was born 
8 man in a natural way, and that he ascended on Pe- 
gasus to heaven.* - By a misinterpretation of Gen. i. 


the things said by the prophets, but erroneously imitated the 
things relating to our Christ.”—In like manner Tatian. orat. 
ec. Gr. c. 40, p. 275, (p. 173, B.) and Tertull. Apol. c. 47, T. 
v. p. 89, omnia adversus veritatem de ipsa veritate constructa 
sunt, operantibus emulationem istam spiritibus erroris. Ab 
iis adulteria hujusmodi salutaris discipline subornatz, ab his 
quedam etiam fabule immisse, que de similitudine fidem 
infirmarent veritatis vel eam sibi potius evincerent, ut quis 
ideo non putet Christianis credendum, quia nec poetis nec phi- 
losophis, vel ideo magis poetis et philosophis existimet creden- 
dum quia non Christianis.—“ All contradictions to the truth 
have been framed out of the truth itself, the spirits of error 
thus exercising their rivalry. By them have the corruptions 
of this wholesome kind of discipline been privily introduced ; 
by them also bave certain fables been let in, which from their 
likeness to it, might weaken the credit of the truth, or rather 
gain it over to their own side; so that a man may think that 
he must put no faith in the Christians, because he can put 
none in poets and philosophers; or suppose that he ought to 
put the more faith in poets and philosophers, because he can 
put none in the Christians.”—( Rev. C. Dodgson’s Transl. )}— 
c. 21, p. 44—c. 22, p. 49, de prascript. heret.c. 40, T. ii. p. 
40. 


© Apol, 1, 54, p. 75, (p. 89, C. D.)—Dial. ὁ. Tr. c. 69, p. 
167, (p. 294, D. 295, A.) 

3 Apol, 1, 54, p. 75, (p. 89, Ὁ. E.) Justin's strange repre- 
sentation, that the demons and their organs the mythologists, 
were in doubt whether the foal mentioned in Gen. xlix. 11, 
was that of a horse or an ass, could be owing only to a defect 
of memory. The Apologist did not refer to his manuscript of 
the Septuagint when he quoted this passage, aud passed ove 
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2, Proserpine possessed the dignity of a daughter of 
Jupiter and a statue by the water-courses. Minerva 
also, by a false interpretation of the Old Testament, 
was exalted into a daughter of Jupiter, and received. 
the rank of the first ἔννοια of God, use in the Old 
Testament it was taught that God évon3ei¢ having de- 
liberated, made the world by the Legos.' The le- 
gend of the birth of Mithras from a rock, and the 
choice of a cavern for the initiation of his disciples, 
was founded on Daniel ii. 34, and Isaiah xxxiii. 16." 
Isaiah vii. 14, suggested the fable of the birth of Per- 
seus from a virgin, and Ps. xix. 6, the myth of the 
wanderings of the mighty Hercules over the earth; 
and Is, xxxv. 1, the legend of healing the sick and 
raising the dead by Esculapius.® Even distorted re- 
semblances of Christian baptism and the Lord's Sup- 
per, were practised by anticipation in heathenism, Isa. 
1. 16, originated the custom of sprinkling those who 
wished to sacrifice to the gods, before their entrance 
into the temple, and of bathing completely before they 
entered the inner sanctuary. Those who presided 
over the worship of Mithras, introduced the custom of 
presenting to the initiated bread and a cup of water, 
accompanied by certain prayers.* 

With these statements Justin sums up, and con- 
cludes the argumentation, with which he proposed to 
effect the destruction of heathenism. The apologist is 


the words ‘‘ καὶ τῇ ἕλικι τὸν πῶλον τῆς ὅνου αὐτοῦ." In the lias 
ean Trypho, these words are quoted, c. 52, p. 148, [p. 
» Ὁ. 

4 Apol. 1, 64, p. 82, (p. 96, E. 97, A. B.) 

* Dial. c. Tr. ο, 70, p. 168, (p. 296, B.D.) Compare on 
the worship of Mithras, Zoega’s treatise edited by Welcker, 
(Gotting. 1817,) p. 94, 136, 144. Crenzer’s Symbolih und My- 
thologie der alten Volker, besonders der Griechen. (2 Aufl.) I. 
128, 753, 759. Tzschirner's Fali des Heidenthums. I. 77, 


δ᾽ Apol. 1, 54. p. 76, (p. 90, A. B.)—Dial. c. Tr. c. 69, p. 
167, (p. 295, A. B.) c. 70, p. 169, (p. 297, A. B.) 

* Apol. |, 62, p. 80, (p. 94, E. 95, A.)—1, 66, p. 83, (p. 98, 
C.) Tertull, de prescript, heret. c. 40, T. 11. p. 40, sq. 
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#0 certain of victory,—so free from every doubt of 
having produced the clearest evidence for the unten- 
ableness and religious insufficiency of heathenism, that 
he concludes his exhortation to the Greeks with this 
confident appeal: ‘ Therefore reasons from every 
quarter urge you to acknowledge, that by no other 
means you can be informed respecting God and true 
religion than by the prophets alone, who have taught 
us by a divine inspiration”! He, therefore, does 
not hesitate to make his presumed victory the basis of 
a call to submission ; with the triumphant tone of a 
conqueror, he requires his opponents to join the Chris- 
tian cause. Yet he would not obtain this accession 
to the church at any rate; he would not have conver- 
sion without conviction. Accordingly, he endea- 
vours to rectify and obviate certain minute scruples, 
which, in one instance and another, might lessen 
the force of internal conviction. He addresses 
the hesitating in a half entreating, half threatening 
tone: “ You fear, least by passing over to us, you 
should sin against your fathers ; but a careful examin- 
ation not unfrequently places, what before appeared 
excellent, in a quite different light, and to exchange 
an old error for a new truth is, under all circumstan- 
ces, a duty.* Reason commands that we should 
honour and love nothing but the truth, and renounce, 
without hesitation, the opinions of our ancestors, when 
they are proved to be incorrect ; more than this, rea- 
son requires that the truth should be dearer to us than 
life itself, and that we should say and do what is 
right, under all cireumstances, in the sight of death it- 
self. Your fathers, instead of blaming, will approve 
your renunciation of the errors of antiquity; they 
would gladly, if it were possible, return to the earth, 


' Coh. ad Grac. c. 88, p. 35, (p. 37, B.) πανταχόθεν εἰδένει 
weernxes, ὅς, οὐδαρίως irigas περὶ ϑεοῦ ἢ ons ὀρϑὴς ϑιεοσιβείας μαν- 
ϑάνων εἶόν ety ἢ παρὰ τῶν προφητῶν μόνον, τῶν διὰ σῆς ϑείας ἱπιπ- 
veins διδωσκόντων ἡμᾶς. 

2 Coh. ad Gr. c. 1, p. 6, (p. 1. Β.).-Ο. 14, p. 17, (p. 15, 4 

3 Apol. 1,2, p. 44, (p- 63, C.) 
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and testify what misery, after the end of this life, he 
escapes who is converted to the truth, since they them- 
selves, in the lower regions, are seized by a too late re- 
pentance, and suffer for their former adherence to 
error.' Be not afraid, then, to take up the books of 
the prophets ;? or, if attachment to what is established 
and customary will not allow you to do this, attend 
first to the sounds of truth, which are echoed by your 
own writers.> For it has not happened fortuitously 
that even they have gained some knowledge of the 
truth: we acknowledge in this an arrangement of 
divine providence, that sometimes they have involun- 
tarily taught, respecting God, what harmonizes with 
the prophets.* The Sybil herself may become a guide 
to the truth;* nor will she deceive you; the know- 
ledge of her prophecies will be a useful preliminary to 
those of the Old Testament.” Such was the address 
of entreaty, mingled with reproof, which Justin incor- 
porated with his attack on heathenism; while he forced 

Is opponents to quit their own ground, he endea- 
voured to provide them with a bridge for passing over 
to Christianity. Yet with all the confidence he felt 
in the keenness of his polemical weapons, and the 


1 Coh. ad Gr. c. 35, p. 32, (p. 32, E. 33, A.) 
34, κῃ ad Gr. c. 35, p. 32, (p. 32, C. Ε.)---ο. 86, p. 33, (p. 
δ᾽ Coh. ad Gr. c. 36, p. 33, (p. 34, C. D.—c. 38, p. 35, (p. 
36, C.D) p. 33, (p. 34, » p. 35, (p 
* Coh. ad Gr. α. 36, p. 33, (p. 34, D.) Ssias ὑπὶρ ὑμῶν wee. 
νοίας ἴογον γέγονι, σὸ καὶ ἄκοντας τούτους μαραυρεῖν σὰ ὑπὸ τῶν προ- 
φησῶν wigl ἱνὸς ϑεοῦ εἰρημένα ἐληϑὴ εἶναι, Tra παρὰ πάντῶν ὃ τὴς 
πολυϑιόζητος ἀϑετούμενος λόγος ἀφορμὴν ὑμῖν wagixy vas ἀληϑοῦς 
γνώσιως.---ο, 14, p. 17, (p. 15, A.)—Theophil. ad Autol. 2, 37, 
": p. 378, (p. 115, D. 116, A. B.)—Clem. protrep. 6, 68, T. 
p- 59. 


δ Coh. ad Gr. ο. 37, p. 33, (p. 34, E.) ἔσται ὑμῖν ῥᾳδίω:. τὴν 
ὀρϑὴν ϑεοσίβειαν ix μέρους wagad ens warms Σιβύλλης ix. τινὸς δυνα- 
wis ἰπσιπνόια; διὰ χρησμῶν ὑμᾶς διδασκούσης μανϑάνειν ταῦϑ' ὅτι 
ἐγγὺ; εἶναι Beni τῷ, τῶν προφησῶν διδασκαλίαι;.--ο. 38, p. 24, (p. 
3, Ο.) 

6 Coh. ad Gr. c. 38, p. 35, (p. 37, A.) ἔσσα, ὑμῖν ἀναγκαῖον 
σα(ογύμνασμα ἢ τούτων γνῶσις τῆς τῶν ἑιρῶν ἐἰνδρῶν πραφητείας. 
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force of his persuasion, he never deceived himself with 
the hasty expectation, that his bridge would be used 
to the extent of his wishes; however strong might be 
his presumption that he had struck a blow at the 
vitals of heathenism,—he never gave himself to the 
delusion that it would soon cease to exist as a reli- 
gious power.! He rather indulged the apprehension, 
like Tertullian at a later period, that the church would 
continue in a state of conflict and depression till the 
second coming of Christ.*—-His watch-word is convic- 
tion ; “ if we convince only a few, we have the greatest 
gain; we shall receive a reward from the Lord as 
good labourers.” As that apprehension was not lite- 
rally fulfilled,—for, according to its nature, it could 
not,—yet it really required centuries before public 
opinion was decidedly in favour of the Christian faith, 
—before the heathen philosophy of history perished. 
The individual naturally did not bear the blame of this 
delay. For had Justin, for example, possessed the 
sagacity of a Socrates ; had he been endowed with the 
philosophical acuteness and depth of a Plato; had he 
commanded the glowing eloquence of a Demosthenes, 
yet Christianity would not have won the trophies 
much earlier, which it really began to win in the first 
half of the fourth century. But, on the other hand, it 
cannot be denied that Justin’s method of controversy 
did not contain the elements of great success. The 
exposition he gave of the contradictions and immo- 
ralities of the common heathen mythology must in- 
deed have been sufficient to have awakened a feeling 


1 Apol. ο. 21, T. V. p. 47. 

3 Dial. c. Tr. c. 39, p. 136, (p. 258, C.) ἵνα μὴ διώκησϑι ὑπὸ 
hay ἀρχόντων of οὐ ταύσονται dad τῆς τοῦ πονηροῦ καὶ αλανου THE. 
Mates. τοῦ ὅϑιως, ἱνεργιίας ϑαναφοῦνφες καὶ διώκοντες τοὺς στὸ ὄνομα 
σοῦ Χριστιῦ ομολογοῦντας, ἴω; πάλιν wagge-— That you may 
not be persecuted by the rulers who do not cease, under 
the influence of the wicked and devouring spirit, the serpent, 
to persecute and put to death all who confess the name of 
Christ, till he appear again.” 
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of want, and a longing after a better theology in the 
voinds of those heathens, whose attention had not al- 
ready been directed, by the labours of their own sages, 
and especially the philosophers, to the degrading qua- 
lity of their poetic myths; the exhibition of the con- 
tradictions also, in which the systems of Grecian phi- 
losophy were involved towards each other, must have 
had the power of exciting doubts in susceptible spirits, 
respecting the truth and sufficiency of the philosophi- 
eal doctrines. But, in every case, the method was de- 
fective by which Justin, notwithstanding the admitted 
partial agreement between the heathen and Christian 
doctrine, sought to demonstrate to his opponents the 
necessity of exchanging philosophy for the Christian 
faith. For what heathen could subscribe to the con- 
clusion, that since the Logos, who appeared in his to- 
tality for Christians, had imparted also to heathen 
sages the sparks of knowledge which they possessed, 
the heathen were indebted to the Christians for all 
their religious wisdom? What heathen could credit 
the fable, invented by Jewish conceit, that Pythago- 
ras, Plato, and other Grecian sages, had been plagi 
rists of the despised writings of the Jews? And it 
certainly did not facilitate the attainment of his object, 
that Justin attacked the philosophers, not merely in 
the tone of earnest controversy, but sometimes with 
the scourge of keen ridicule, that he charged them 
not merely with being incapable of understanding the 
Jewish Scriptures, but even with hypocrisy, and even 
considered them as being, with the poets and priests, 
the organs of demons, 

Justin thus completed his vindication of Christianity 
against the attacks of Jews and heathens, and showed 
that the new faith stood at least on a par with Judaism 


1 Justin, for example, treats with a tone of contempt the 
account of the death of Aristotle, according to which this phi- 
losopher, from vexation that he could not discover the cause of 
ἣν tides, committed suicide, Coh. ad Gr. ς. 36, p. 38, (p. 34, 
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and heathenism ; from simple defence he proceeded, 
in part unconsciously, but in part designedly, to ag- 
gressive measures, and showed that Christianity stood 
above Judaism and heathenism. Only one thing 
now remained to prove the absolute truth and autho- 
rity, or the pure divinity of Christianity. Justin dis- 
cussed this point with peculiar care, well knowing 
that the claims of Christianity were by no means fully 
set forth, if only its pre-eminence was shown above 
Judaism and heathenism ; he was animated, too, with 
the desire that the last and perfect revelation of God 
to man might be known and received by all. 


CHAPTER III. 


EVIDENCE FOR THE ABSOLUTE DIVINITY OF 
* CHRISTIANITY. 


We cannot hesitate one moment in determining on 
what grounds Justin rested the pure divinity of Chris. 
tianity. The Apologist himself enumerates them, in 
a passage of his Dialogue with Trypho, where he says, 
“We pray for you as we do for all who hate us, that 
you may alter your minds as we have done, and not 
blaspheme Christ, who has been proved to be alto- 
gether spotless and unblameable by hie works, and the 
miracles performed in his name,—by the words of his 
doctrine, and by the prophecies that have been uttered 
respecting him.” Justin, therefore, attributes to Chris- 
tianity the character of the exclusive religion, on ac- 
count of the doctrine it announced,—the effects it 
produced, and, lastly, on account of the miracles and 
prophecies by which it was preceded, introduced, and 


propagated. 
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ARTICLE I. 


PROOF OF THE DIVINITY OF CHRISTIANITY FROM ITS 
DOCTRINE. 


When the ancient apologists discussed (as most of 
them did) the divine origin and character of the Chris- 
tian doctrine, they did not attempt to show (according 
to the plan frequently adopted by the moderns) the 
absolute correspondence of the Christian doctrine with 
the laws and requirements of human reason, as well as 
with the necessities of the human heart, and its com- 

lete independence of temporal or local restrictions ; 

ut they appealed either to the divine illumination of 
the human instruments, by whom the Christian doc- 
trine was imparted, (a method which often involved 
their reasonings ina circle); or they extolled the abso- 
lute perfection of this doctrine in a simple categorical 
manner, without referring to any other standard, as 
the witness of their Christian consciousness, and the 
decided inferiority of all heathen doctrines. It hap- 
pened comparatively seldom, that they showed the 
reasonableness of a doctrine, and even then they guard- 
ed themselves by qualifying expressions; thus, for 
example, Athenagoras, at the close of his attempt at a 
speculative demonstration of the unity of God,' says: 
“ς If we satisfied ourselves with such reasons, our doc- 
trine might be esteemed as merely human; but our 
conclusions are accredited by the declarations uf the 
prophets.” Justin, also, in proof of the specific divi- 
nity of the Christian doctrine, makes an appeal to 
nothing but the divine illumination of its publishers, 
accompanied by impassioned panegyrics on its in- 
comparable sublimity. And, even when he appeals to 
the inspiration of its promulgators, it is merely in re- 
lation to the prophets of the Old Testament. The 
preaching of Christ and his Apostles must receive 
the certificate of its credibility and divine origin from 
the prophets. 


δ Legat. pro Christ. c. 9, p. 2&6, (p. 9, C. D.) 
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The internal excellence and glory of the Christian 
doctrine, Justin indeed extols ina diversity of phrases. 
Sometimes he asserts defensively,’ ““ We believe not 
mere fables, nor suppositions which are incapable of 
proof, but a doctrine full of the divine spirit,” —and,? 
“ our doctrines are not disgraced by a cautious exami- 
nation, but are more exalted than all human philoso- 
phy,”—and again,’ “ Our doctrines are more glorious 
than all human instruction.” Sometimes he directly 
asserts,4 “ All that we have learned and been taught 
by Christ, and the prophets who preceded him, is alone 
true,” —and,° ““ we know that they are truly excel- 
lent.” Nothing more can be found than these isolated 
expressions. From his immediate feeling of the truth 
(Wahrheitsgeftihle), the Apologist concluded that all 
doctrinal evidence of the truth (Wahrheitsbeweis), 
might be dispensed with. But he treats more fully 
of the effects of Christianity. 


ARTICLE ITI. 


EVIDENCE FOR THE DIVINITY OF CHRISTIANITY 
FROM ITS EFFECTS. 


The founder of the Christian Church was a crucified 
person, and this crucified person, in a short time, 


1 Dial. c. Tr. c. 9, p. 110, (p. 226, C. D.) ὁ πενοῖς ἱσ:στεύσα.- 
μεν poss ἀδὲ ἀνασιδείκεοις λόγοις, ἀλλὰ μεστοῖς πνεύμαφος Stier 
καὶ δυνάμει βρύωτ! καὶ τεϑηλόσι χάριτι. 

2 Apol, 2, ἰδ, p. 98, (p. 52, B.) ἐκ ἔστι ἡμῶν τὰ διδάγματα 
Bare πρίσιν σώφρονα αἰσχρά͵ ἀλλὰ wdens μὲν φιλοσοφίας ἀνϑρω τάς 
ὑπίρτιρα .--- Γαι Orat. c. Gr. ο. 12, p. 254, (p. 152, B) 


3 Apol. 2, 10, p. 95, (p. 48, B.) μεγαλοιόσερα wions ar eurdeu _ 


διδασκαλίας φαίνεται τὰ ἡμέτερα. 

4 Apol. 1, 23, p. 57, (p. 68, B.) ὁπόσα λέγομιν μαϑόντις παρ 
ce Χριστῷ καὶ τῶν “ροιλθόντων αὐτῷ προφητῶν, μόνα ἐληϑῆ loss. 
Dial.c. ΤῊ. ο. 7, p. 109, (p. 224, E.). Clem. Strom. 6, 15, 
122, T. 111. p. 173. 

5 Apol. 2, 11, p. 96, (p. 49, E.) of v:vonxdrss rat φροσόντα TH 


ores καλά. 
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gained by the simple might of his word, a recognition 
of his claims, such as none of the most renowned and 
venerated philosophers or lawgivers ever found. 
Christianity, soon after its open promulgation, was 
threatened and assailed on all sides, but every attempt 
to check it, so far from endangering it, only gave a 
fresh impulse to its propagation. Among people of 
the lower class, even among slaves and females, the 
new faith found at first its most numerous adherents, 
and these individuals, for the most part, gained by it 
such firmness of religious conviction, and such strength 
of character, that even philosophers found reason to be 
ashamed before them, and the most exquisite tortures 
were not sufficient to make them waver in their profes- 
sion. The Christian doctrine came into a world full 
of licentiousness and vice, full of injustice and unkind- 
ness, and wherever it found acceptance, it changed 
laxity of manners into purity, the love of the world 
was expelled by the love of God, and selfishness gave 
way to self-denial. These extraordinary effects of 
Christianity did not long remain unmarked, and 
wherever they were observed, they were involuntarily 
considered as indicating something divine. Men 
wonder, says Tertullian,! when they see persons sud- 
denly reformed, who, before they joined the society of 
the Christians, were idle and worthless :—-and ac- 
cording to another account of the same Father, the 
heathen, when they noticed the indications of Chris- 
tian brotherly love, were wont to exclaim,? “ See how 
they love one another, and are ready to die for their 
brethren !” In this quarter Apologetics met with their 
strongest support, the immediate exhibition of divine 
power and conversion in a concrete appearance which 
was constantly repeated. The ancient apologists ex- 
erted themselves with distinguished success in this de- 
partment; they evinced the divine character of Chris- 
tianity, from its extraordinary effects, with impressive 


' Ad Nation. 1, 4, T. V. p. 103. 
2 Apolog. c. 39, T. V. p. 74. 
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eloquence. Justin considered Christianity, in refe- 
rence to its effects, in a twofold light, as a doctrine, 
and as a principle of life. In proof of its divine sub- 
limity, he brought forward its influence on the intel- 
ligence, as well as upon the morals of mankind. He 
combines both views, when he says ;—* the word of 
Christ is a power of God ;' it is full of a divine spirit, 
full of rich power and grace,* this word of truth and 
wisdom is warmer and clearer than even the rays of 
the sun, and penetrates into the depths of the heart and 
mind :* the words of the Redeemer carry with them 
an awful authority, and can strike those persons with 
shame, who have wandered from the right way; but 
those who have remained faithful enjoy the sweetest 
repose.”’* 

In reference to the doctrinal view, Justin places 
the divine character of Christianity in this, that it is 
not a system for the schools, but for the people; that 
it makes doctrines, which even the wisest amon 
the Grecian philosophers could not correctly apprehend 
and represent, so easy to be apprehended and under- 
stood, that even the most illiterate could understand, 
and not merely understand, but likewise teach. 
““ Christ,” he avers ‘‘ was no sophist,’*—and, “ among 
us, these things may be heard and learned from per- 
sons who do not even know their letters, rude and 
barbarous in their utterance, but wise and believing 
in their minds, and some of them even maimed and 
blind ; so that it may be understood that these things 
are not the effect of human wisdom, but are uttered 
by the power of God.” 


1 Apol. 1, 14, p. 52, (p. 61, Ὁ.) 

3 Dial c. Tr. ο. 9, p. 110, (p. 226, ἢ.) 

3 Dial. c. Tr.c. 121, p. 214, (p. 360, A.) 

* Dial. ο. Tr. ο. 8, p. 109, (p. 225, C.) 

5 Anol. 1, 14, p. 62, (p. 61, D.) 

6 Apol. 1, 60, p. 79, (p. 93, C.D.) wae’ ἡμῖν lows ταῦτα anton, 
καὶ pater παρὰ cay ἀδὲ rks χαρακτῆρας των στοιχείων ἰπίσφα.- 
μένων, ἰδιωτῶν μὲν καὶ βαρβάρων τὸ φϑέγμα σοφῶν δὶ καὶ wires ‘Ty 
νῶν οντων, καὶ τηρῶν καὶ χήρων φιγων φῶς Opes’ ὡς Fura: ὦ σοφίσ' 
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In a moral point of view, Justin seeks for the cre- 
dentials of the divine origin and power of Christianity, 
principally in the universality and powerfulness of its 
effects. This is the leading thought which gives a 


ανϑεωπόᾳ ταῖτα γεγονίναι, ἀλλὰ same ϑιεῶ λέγεσθαι. — 
Athenag. legat. pro Christ. c. 11, p. 288, (p. 12, A.) Tertull. 
Apolog. ο. 46,T. V. p. 86, deum quilibet opifex christianus et 
invenit et ostendit et exinde totum, quod a deo quaeritur, re 
quoque assignat ; licet Plato affirmet, factitatorem universitatis 
neque inveniri facilem et inventum enarrari in omnes difficilem. 
—* Every Christian labourer both findeth out God, and show- 
eth him, and hence really ascribeth to God all that in God is 
looked for; notwithstanding that Plato affirmeth that the 
maker of the world is both hard to be found out, and when 
found out, hard to be declared unto all.’°—Tertullian, tran- 
slated by the Rev. C. Dodgson, M. A. vol. I. p, 94. Oxford, 
1842. ‘Theodoret. graeo. affect. curat. dispuiat. δ, T. IV. p. 
840. 

1 What a high rank the ancient apologists assigned to the 
moral energy of Christianity in their system of Apologetics, 
the language employed by Eusebius sufficiently testifies, prap. 
evang. |, 4, p. 1], ὃ καὶ μαλισφξα μέγιστον ἡγῶμαι φεκριήριον 
συγχάνοιν τῆς ἰνϑίω καὶ ἀτυοῤῥήτω δινάμιως τῷ σωτῆρος ἡμῶν.---- 
“Which I think by far the greatest proof of the divinely in- 
spired, and ineffable power of our Saviour.”—5, 1, p. 179,— 
de laud. Constant. c. 17, p. 493, sq. Compare Puetz de vi quam 
religio christ. per tria priora secula ad hominum animos, mores 
ac witam habuit. (Gotting. 1799,) p. 14, sqq. But none of 
the ancient Fathers have described the moral omnipotence of 
Christianity in more bold and strong language, (not without 
a degree of extravagance that borders on the magical,) than 
Lactantius, Jnstituit. Divin. 3, 26, dei precepta, quia et sim- 
plicia et vera sunt quantum valeant in animis hominum, quo- 
tidiana experimenta demonstrant. Da mihi virum, qui sit 
iracundus, maledicus, effrenatus ; paucissimis dei verbis tam 
plucidum quam ovem reddam. Da cupidum, avarum, tena. 
cem ; jam tibi eum liberalem dabo et pecuniam suam plenis 
manibus largientem. Da tumidum doloris ac mortis; jam 
cruces et ignes et Phalaridis taurum contemnet. Da libidino- 
sum, adulterum, ganeonem ; jam sobrium, castum, continen- 
tem videbis. Da crudelum et sanguinis adpetentem; jam in 
veram clementiam furor ille mutabitur. Da injustum insipien- 
tem peccatorem ; continuo et equus et prudens et innocens 
erit . . . . - Pauca dei preecepta sic totum hominem 
immutant et, exposito vetere, novum reddunt, ut non cognos- 
cas erundem esse.—‘* Daily experiments prove what power 
the precepts of God, inasniuch as they are simple and true, 
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unity to the expressions respecting these effects, which 
are scattered through his works, apparently without 
connection. dustin evidently attaches great weight 
to its universality, when he exclaims: “ What shall 
we say of the innumerable multitude of those who 
have been made free by it from licentiousnessf' We 
see and believe it, that men, by the name of the 
crucified Jesus Christ, are turned from idols and their 
former unrighteousness to God;? his mighty word has 
determined many to forsake the demons whom they 
had served, and, through him, believe in the all-seeing 
God ; he has manifested such splendour and such power 
that he has remained unknown to no nation; and men 
everywhere have laid aside their old vicious manners.° 
The strength and decisiveness of the exhibition of 
moral power, which Justin regarded as the second 
proof (next to the universality) of the divinity of 
Christianity, he placed partly in raising and trans- 
forming men who were sunk in the lowest depravity, 
—and partly in its advancing men who had been thus 
transformed, to a moral elevation which was never 
reached beyond the limits of the Christian communion. 
On the first point, he boasted that Christianity changed 
the unchaste into chaste,—the friends of magical arts 


have over the minds of men. Give me a man passionate, foul. 
mouthed, without self-controul, with a few words of God, I 
will return him gentle as a lamb. Give me a man grasping, 
avaritious, griping; anon I will give’ him {back to you 
liberal, and distributing his wealth with ready hands. Give 
me aman fearful of pain and death; anon he will contemn 
the cross, the flames, and the Phalarian bull. Give me a man 
of lust, an adulterer, a debauchee; anon you shall see him 
sober, chaste, continent. Give mea man cruel and blood-thirsty ; 
anon that madness shall be changed into trueclemency. Give 
me a man unjust, imprudent, and a sinner; forthwith 
he shall be just, and prudent, and blameless. A few precepts 
of God thus change the whole man, and the old being put off, 
they restore him a new creature, so that you would not know 
him to be the same.” 

' Apol. 1, 15, p. 52, (p. 62, B.) 

2 Dial.c. Tr.c.11, p. 112, (p. 228, Ὁ.) 

5 Dial. c. Tr. c. 121, p. 214, (p. 350, A.) 
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into servants of the true God,—that it made the 
avaricious benevolent,—the overbearing and tyrannical, 
gentle and patient ; and the haters of men, lovers of 
mankind.' On the latter point, he refers to the self- 
denial with which the Christians loved even their ene- 
mies, and prayed for their persecutors, and to the 
steadfastness with which they sacrificed their property 
and blood rather than violate their fidelity to their 
faith. He often introduces both points, in various 
applications. Respecting the love of our enemies, he 
affirms, ‘“‘ we pray for our enemies, and seek out those 
who hate us unjustly, to induce them to follow the 
glorious doctrine of Christ, and to lay hold of the 


1 Apol. 1, 14, p. 51, (p. 61, B. C.) 1, 16, p. 53, (p. 63, 
C.) The first passage, see Vol. I. The second is as fol- 
lows :—‘ Christ has. required us, by patience and gentleness, 
to draw off men from dishonourable things, and from the love 
of evil, This we can show has taken place in many who once 
belonged to you. Many have laid aside their overbearing and 
tyrannical disposition, either by means of the enduring patience 
which they witness in their neighbours, or through the ex- 
traordinary forbearance of those with whom they travelled, 
when they were defrauded ; or the faithfulness of those with 
whom they transacted business.” —T he conclusion to be drawn 
from facts of this kind, which, in Justin, is not brought for- 
ward, Origen states in express terms, c. Cels. 2,79, T. I. p. 
446: οὐκ οἶδα, si ἄνϑρωπος, πολρμήσας ἰσισχσεῖραι when σῇ οἰκου. 
μένῃ Thy nae’ αὐτὸν ϑεοσίβειαν καὶ διδαφαμκελίαν, Sirdar ἀϑεεὶ ποιῆσαι 
ὃ Bovatla. . «© . - Iles ἀνθεώπου φύσις, μηδὲν ἔχασα 
κρεῖττον by αὐτῇ, δύνασαι Ἰοσοῦσον ἰπιφρίψαι αλῆϑος καὶ οὐ ϑαυμεσ- 
wor, εἰ Ἴῶν φρονίμων, ἀλλὰ καὶ cay ἀλογὼ]ίφων καὶ σοῖς τάϑεσιν 
ἐγκοιμίνων, καὶ, ὅσον ἰσὶ «ἢ ἀλογίᾳ, χαλεσόφερον μα: ιϑεμίσων 
εἷς τὸ σωχρονίφερον. ᾿Αλλ᾽ kas) δύναμες ‘Jou ϑιεοῦ ὁ ΣΧριφὸς ἦν καὶ 
σοφία «οὔ πατρός, διὰ φσοῦτο ταῦφα αἰιποίηκε καὶ ics «ο δὶ. ---- 
«ἹΚηον not whether a man, attempting to propagate, through 
all the world, his own religion and teaching, is able todo what 
he wishes without divine assistance, . . . How can the nature 
of man, having nothing better in itself, convert so great a mul- 
titude; and the wonder is not respecting the intelligent, but the 
unreasonable and those enthralled by their passions, and those 
who, through irrationability, are, with far more difficulty, 
changed to sobriety. But since Christ was the power of God 
and the wisdom of the Father, on this account he has done, 
and is still doing, these things. 
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joyful hope, that they may receive equal blessings 
with ourselves from God the Ruler of all.”! “ You,” 
he says in another place to the Jews, “ curse in your 
synagogues all Christians ;* other nations do the 
same, and even carry their curses into effect, for thece 
put to death those whose only crime is, that they 


1 Apol. 1, 14, p. 52, (p. 61, C.) 1, 57, p- 77, (p. 91, ἢ.) 
The love of enemies is, under ail] circumstances, something 
noble and divine; but since the value of every true good rises 
with its scarcity, so must the self-denying love of the Chris- 
tians have appeared far more splendid in contrast with a world 
which was actuated almost entirely by selfishness and avarice, 
and did homage to.a grosser or more refined eelf-idolatry. 
( Autotheismus ) that it would have done simply by its own na- 
ture. Hence, all the apologists, in writing on the excellency 
of the Christian life, aim, with more or less eloquence, to give 
prominence to this trait of it. Tertull. ad Scapul. c. 1, T 
111. p. 157.—Jta disciplina jubemur diligere inimicos quoque 
et orare pro ets, qui nos persequuntur, ut hec sit perfecta et 
propria bonitas nostra, non communts; amicos enim deligere 
omnium est, inimicos autem solorum Christianorum.— * For so 
we are commanded by the law of our religion to love even our 
enemies, and to: pray for them which persecute us, that this 
our goodness may be perfect, and specially our own, not the 
goodness of the world in general. For to love their friends 
belongeth to all, but to love their enemies, to the Christians 
only.” (Dodgson’s Tertullian, Vol. I. p. 142.) Compare 
Epist. ad Diognet. c. 5, p. 236, (p. 497, B. C.) Athenag. leg. 
p- Christ. c. 11. p. 288, (p. 11. D.) Cyprian. ad Demetr. c. 
25, T. II. p. 224, &c. This love promoted the cause of Chris- 
tianity not a little. The Emperor Julian expressed much 
vexation on account of it,in an Epistle to Arsacius, a priest of 
Galatia. Sozomen, hist. eccles. 5, 16, p. 0619 -- ἰκμἸάλιξα τὴν 
ἀϑεόσητα συνηύξησεν ἡ περὶ oes ξίνως φιλανθρωπία xa} ἡ Tigi τὰς 
TAPAS τῶν νιχεῶν σρομήϑοια καὶ ἡ πιπλασμρίνη σιμνότης κασοὶ τὲν 
βίον. . . .«.. Τρίφυσι οἱ δυσσεβεῖς Γαλιλαῖοι πρὸς τοῖς ἱκυτῶν καὶ 
φοὺς ἡμιτίρως. ‘° heir philanthropy towards strangers bas es- 
pecially promoted the growth of Atheism, (disregard of the 
gods) and attention to the tombs of the dead, and an artificial 
sanctity of behaviour. The impious Galileans maintain their 
own (poor), and ours too.” See Paetz de vi quam relig. 
christ. per tria priora sec. ad hominum animos mores ac vitam 
habuit, p. 108, sq. 112, sqq- 

2 Dial.c. Tr. c. 96, p. 193, (p. 828, C.D. Compare c, 35, 
p- 133, (p. 254, B.)—c. 108, p. 202, (p. 335, D.)—c. 133, p. 
226, (p. 308, C. D.) 

H 
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confess that they are Christians. To all these we say, 
ye are our brethren, learn to know the truth of God. 
- ++. Yea, we pray for you, that Christ may have 
pity upon you, for he has taught us to pray even for 
our enemies.” The attachment of Christians to their 
faith, their readiness to die for the profession of it, is 
not merely mentioned by Justin often, and with em- 
phasis: as when he says,! ““ Although the punishment 
of death hangs over those who publish the name of 
Christ, or only profess it, yet we profess and publish 
it everywhere ;”’—and,® “ None on the whole earth 
can bring us who believe in Jesus, into fear and bond- 
age; for if we are beheaded, or crucified, or thrown 
to wild beasts, whether our lot be a prison or the 
flames, or any other torture, -yet we do not renounce 
our profession ; on the contrary, the more frequently 
we suffer such things, greater numbers become pious 
and believers through the name of Jesus.” As I have 
said, Justin does not merely mention this readiness of 
Christians to die for their faith, often and emphati- 
cally, but by a parallel, which he draws between the 
Christians on the one hand, and the sun- worshippers 
and scholars of Socrates on the other, he makes: it 
evident that this contempt of death, with which Chris- 
tianity inspired its professors, vouched for its being a 
divine institution? ‘ The sun,” he says, “ God, as 


1 Apol. 1, 45, p. 70, (p. 83, A.) 

2 Dial. ο. Tr. c. 110, p. 203, (p. 337, B ) Compare c. 119, 
Ῥ. 212, (p. 348, A.)—c. 131, p. 223, (p. 360, C.)—Apol. 1, 25, 
p. 58, (p. 69, B.) 

> Those heathens, who were incapable of acknowledging the 
power of God in the martyrdom of Christians, generally saw 
in it obstinacy or fanaticism, or a vain desire of glory, Kor- 
tholdt, de vita et moribus Christianis, &c. p. 168, 170; and 
Paetz de vi guam relig. Christ., &c. p. 41. In displeasure at 
the numbers which not seldom (imprudently indeed) thronged 
to martyrdom,—perhaps, also, from a more praiseworthy feel- 
ing, a reluctance to shed so much innocent bluod, the judges 
frequently reprimanded the Christians, by the sarcastic ex- 
pression . φάντες οὖν ἑαυτοὺς φονεύσαντες παρεύισϑιε ἤδη φασὰ τὸν 
ϑεόν, καὶ ἡωῖν «ρέγματα μὴ «χρίχετε,---“" Comat suicide, and 
go forthwith to your God, wituout giving us trouble.”—Jus- 
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it is written, (Deut, iv. 19,) gave for an object of 
adoration, but there have never been men who would 
die for their faith in the sun; but, for the name of 
Jesus, men out of all nations have endured the ex- 
tremest sufferings, and yet have never been induced 
to deny him.”! “ Socrates,’ (Plato)* he says, “‘ ex- 
horted men to seek the knowledge of the unknown 
God, when he said: It is not easy to find out the 
Father and Maker of all things; but it is not safe, 
when he is found out, to announce him to all.” Our 
Christ has effected this by his power. No one ever 
so attached himself to Socrates as to die for this ex- 
pression ; but not only philosophers and learned men, 
but also artisans and illiterate men have followed 
Christ, and contemned glory, and fear, and death. 
Truly this is the power of the ineffable Father, and 
not the instrumentality of human reason !"' 

To these two internal proofs of the divinity of 
Christianity, founded on the sublimity of the doc- 
trine, and the power of its spiritual effects, Justin 
adds another more external, which is founded on the 
extraordinary manner in which Christianity was pre- 
pared for, introduced and propagated. 


tin, Apol. 2, 4, p. 91, (p. 43, C.)—Or, as Tertullian tells us 
of Arrius Antoninns, the proconsul of Asia, (ad Scap. c. 5, 
T. TL. p. 163,) ὦ dead, εἰ ϑίλεγε ἀποθνήσκειν, κρημνοὺς ἡ βρόχους 
ἔχεσε: “ Wretches! if ye wish to die, there are precipices and 
haiters for you !’”"—Justin takes pains to give the reason why 
the Christians felt themselves not at liberty to adopt the 
course thus recommended.—“ We do not commit suicide,” he 
replies, ** since, by so doing, we should, as far as in us lay, con- 
travene the purpose of God, who means that the human race 
should be preserved and brought to the faith.” 

1 Dial.c. Tr. ο. 121, p. 214, (p. 349, Ὁ. 350, A.) 

2 Apol. 2, 10, p. 95, (p. 48, E. 49, A.) See Neander'’s das 
Christliche Leben der drei ersten Jahrhunderte in his Denk- 
wiirdigkeiten aus der Geschichie des Christenthums, I. 26. 
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ARTICLE ITI. 


EVIDENCE FOR THE DIVINITY OF CHRISTIANITY, FROM 
THE MIRACLES AND PROPHECIES BY WHICH IT WAS 
PREPARED FOR, INTRODUCED, AND PROPAGATED. 


In all ages miracles have been considered as indis- 
pensably requisite for accrediting a religion as divine. 
All founders of religions, both in ancient and modern 
times, who were anxious to be acknowledged as mes- 
sengers and interpreters from a higher world, have as- 
sumed miracles as the insignia of their office, or have 
been invested with them by their disciples. Whether 
these insignia were the workmanship of truth, or of 
involuntary delusion, or wilful deceit, still there was 
a relative necessity for employing them. No person 
can seriously lay claim to be acknowledged as the 
bearer of a divine revelation, unless he can prove 
himself to be such by trust-worthy credentials. The 
peculiar nature of the doctrine he announces cannot 
be taken as an adequate credential, since this doctrine 
(at least by supposition,) rises above the standing- 
point of those to whom it is communicated, and has, 
first, for its object, to place those who may become its 
professors in a position where they will be able to 
recognise the divine with greater or less clearness and 
truth. Also the effects, (whatever they were,) of the 
doctrine can not come under consideration, since the 
reference to them presupposes a longer estimate of the 
doctrine. The only effective credential of a pretended 
or real divine messenger, in the first stage of bis ap- 
pearance, is the manifestation of powers which, either 
apparently or really and truly surpass the common 
powers of man ;—the unfolding of effects, which either 
find, or generally can find, no explanation in natural 
causes; In part, also, a series of events, either 
apparently or truly wonderful, which shed a glory on 
the life of the messenger of God, independently of his 
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co-operation.’ So, then, it was natural that Christ, 
after he had announced himself as the founder of a 
new, an exclusive religious community, should exert 
himself to gain credit for his assertion, that he came 
forth from God and taught divine truth by the dis- 
play of divine creative powers and that, independently 
of his carnal co-operation, his life should be distin- 
guished by events which elevated him far above the 
lot and experiences of common men. Throughout 
all ages, have these miracles been appealed to as 
witnesses for the divine mission, or for the divinity of 
Christ, though opinions have been divided whether a 
temporally or perpetual relative or absolute force of 
evidence was to be attributed to these miracles. The 
oldest Christian apologetics coincide with the modern 
in granting only a very subordinate apologetic im- 
portance to the miracles in a stricter sense so call- 
ed.® None of the ancient Fathers, indeed, doubted 
the full historical truth of the miracles narrated by the 
Evangelists; it never entered their thoughts to regard 
them as any thing else than real emanations of divine 
power; and some of them at least, as Quadratus, 
Melito,4 the author of the Clementine homilies,’ and ᾿ 


” Strauss. die Christliche Glaubenslehre, (Tub. und Stuttg. 
1846,) I. 84. 

3 Kisenlohr’s argumenta ab apologetis seculi secundi, T. IT. p. 
191, sqq. Tzschirner’s Geschichte der Apologetik, 1. 148. 

3% The fragment in which Quadratus notices miracles of 
Christ, and particularly remarks that, in his times, some of 
those who were healed and raised from the dead by Christ, 
were still living, is preserved by Eusebius. Hist. Eccles. 4, 3, 
T. 1. p. 292. 

4 In a fragment by Anastasins of Sinai; hadeg. c. 13, p. 
260, (ed Gretzer.) σὰ μετὰ τὸ βώπισμα, φησίν, ὑπὸ Ἄριςοῦ 
σραχϑίνα καὶ μάλιςα Je σιμδα σὴν αὐτοῦ κικρυμμένην iy σαρκὶ) 
ϑι:ότητα ἰδήλουν καὶ ἐσιφοῦν)ο τῷ κόσμῳ -- 6 Lhe things performed 
by Christ after his baptism, and especially the miracles, mani- 
fested his deity hidden in the flesh, and gave a pledge of it to 
the world.” 

5 Clem, homil. 1, 6,T. I. p. 616. 
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Hippolytus,! give them a higher rank; but most of 
the ancient apologists either pass them over altogether 
in proving the divinity of Christianity, or touch upon 
them slightly, or even assert their relative inutility.” 
The ground of this indifference towards a branch 
of evidence, in other times so highly valued, lies in the 
prevalent belief in miracles of that age. To do a 
miracle was then thought nothing extraordinary; the 
presumption was universal, that the ordinary power of 
man could make use of the invisible higher spiritual 
world, and accomplish extraordinary things by the 
help of good or evil demons. Theurgy was an esteem- 
ed and widely spread art; magic was a lucrative pro- 
fession; Goetze swarmed in all directions; asleep or 
awake, men’s minds were familiar with miracles. 
Even the educated and intelligent caught the infection 
of the age. Suetonius® and Tacitus‘ relate that Ves- 
pasian, during his residence at Alexandria, cured a 

lind man with his spittle, and a lame man by touch- 
ing him with his foot, and neither of these writers 
intimates the slightest suspicion of the correctness of 
these accounts. Spartianus® tells us that two blind 
men obtained their sight merely by Hadrian's 
touch, and avows his firm belief, though he was 
aware that doubts were entertained on the sub- 
ject. Philostratus® wrote the life of the Thau- 
maturgist Apollonius of Tyana, and admires, with 


1 Hippolytus, in very decided language, infers the divinity 
of Christ from his miracles. The fragment is to be found ia 
Theodoret. Dial. 2, Inconfus. T. IV. p. 133. 

3 Tertul. adv. Marc. 3, 3, T. 1. p. 104, non fuit inquis, 
ordo ejusmodi necessarius, quia statim se et filium et missum 
et dei Christum rebus ipsis esset probaturus, per documenta 
virtutum. At ego negabo, solam hance illi speciem ad testimo- 
nium competisse quam et ipse postmodum exauctoravit. Si- 
quidem . . . . temerariam signorum, &c. 

3 Vit. Vespasian, c. 7. 

4 Histor. 4, 81. 

® Vit. Hadrian. c. 25. Compare Baron. annal. eccles. ad a. 
Chr. 139, (ed noviss. Colon. Agripp. 1624, II. 106.) 

5 Baur’s Apollonius von Tyana und Christus, in the Tubin- 
gen Theological Journal, 1832, Part IV. p. 32. 
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the most credulous reverence, all the monstrous 
performances with which the history of this wonder- 
worker is crammed. The Fathers themselves never 
doubted that it was possible, by means of the assist- 
ance of demons, to produce the most astounding and 
extraordinary effects. Justin mentions that Simon 
and Menander, at Rome, had performed miracles of 
magic by the help of deemons.! Others asserted as 
much and more.*? Under these circumstances, the 
ancient apologists could not adduce the miracles of 
Christ, in and for themselves as witnesses for the divine 
mission or the divine nature of Christ, without appre- 
hending an objection, on the part of the heathen, that 
these miracles of Christ were only a superior magic, 
which at most substantiated lis claim to be a favourite 
of the gods, but by no means God himself. The hea- 
thens, indeed, frequently raised this objection, and 
placed by the side of Christ other famed workers of 
miracles: thus the Proconnesian Aristeas, the Hy- 
perborean Abaris, the Clazomenian Hermotimus, and 
Astypaleensian Cleomedes were brought forward by 
Celsus ;? Apuleius by Porphyry ;* Apollonius of 
Tyana, by Hierocles ;> and with the express design 
of shewing the Christians how little they were justified 
in exalting to the rank of a god their Christ, on ac- 
count of a few miracles which he had wrought, since 
they (the heathen) had not deified their Thauma- 
turgists, who had performed more and greater mira- 
cles. That the miracles of Jesus might acquire some 
degree of apologetical importance, it was needful to 


1 Apol. 1, 58, p. 77, (p. 91, B.) 

53 Minuc. Fel. Octav. c. 26, p. 99. Tertull. Apolog. c. 23, 
T. ΡΝ. p. 50.—Clem. protrep. 4, 58, T. I. p. 51. Origen.c. 
Cels. 7, 69, T. I. p. 743.—Lactant. institutt. divin. 2, 14. 

3 Origen 6. Cels. 3, 26, T. I. p. 462, sq. 3, 31, sq. p. 467, sq. 

4 Hieronym, comment, in Psalm. 81, T. VIII. p. 97. 

5. Lactant. institutt. divin. 5,3; and Euseb. Cont. Hieroel. 
p. 512, (in an Appendix to Demonstr. Evang. ed. Viger. Col. 
1688. See Baltus’ defense des saints péres. Ὁ. 269, aq. ; and 
Keil de causes alieni platon. recent. a relig. Christ. animi: 
Opusc. Academ. p. 428, sq. 
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find some marks by which they might be distinguished 
from demoniacal miracles, and be accredited as divine. 
Justin made the first attempt to settle such criteria. 
He laid down, as a characteristic of a true miracle 
wrought by divine power, in distinction from a demo- 
niacal one, that there was a preparatory prediction as 
a historical foundation,! and that it served to glorify 
the true God; that it was not a mere spectacle or a 
vehicle of dsemoniacal error.2 But notwithstanding 


1 Apol. 1, 30, p. 61, (p. 72, A.) serves μή τις dveieiSils ἡμῖν, 
σί κωλύει καὶ By τσαρ' duiv λεγόμενον Xoisds 8 μαγικῇ 
cin ἃ: λίγομεν Dy: ἰμεεις το: τγοιηχέναι καὶ δόξ εἰ διὰ 12. υἷον ϑεῶ εἶναι, 
σὴν ἀτόδειξιν ἤδη τσοιησίμκεϑα, οὐ Ἵο:; λίγ voi σιφιύον,ε;, ἀλλὰ σοιξ 
τυροφητιύς 4 πρὶν ἢ γε:έσϑαι κατ᾽ ἀνάγκην πειθόροινοι. ----" And that 
nu one may object to us, what forbids the supposition that he 
whom we call Christ performed the miracles we have mention- 
ed, by magical art, and on this account was thought to be the 
Son of God ; we shall now give a demonstration, not relying 
on those who have told us, but being necessarily persuaded by 
those who prophecied before the event.”"—In the same man- 
ner, and even more decidedly, Lactantius makes the Old Tes- 
tament prophecies the fundamental proof of miracles, Insttutt. 
divin. 5,3. disceigitur . . . . non solum iccirco a nobis 
deum creditum Christum, quia mirabilia fecit, verum etiam, 
quia videmus in eo facta esse omnia, que nobis adnuntiata 
sunt vaticinio prophetarum. Fecit mirabilia; magum putasse- 
mug, ut et vos nunc putatis et Judei tunc putaverunt, si non 
Ula ipsa facturum Christum prophete omnes uno spiritu pre- 
dicassent. Compare also Iren. adv. hares. 2, 57, p. 166, 
Origen. ὁ. Cels. 2, 48, T. i. p. 422. Hilar. Comment. in Matth. 
can. 3, p. 150, B. 

£ Dial. c. Tr. c.7, p. 109, (p 225, A.) καὶ τοί γε καὶ διὰ vas 
δυνάμεις ἃς ἱπετέλουν «ιστεύεσϑα. δίκκιοι ἦσαν ἰσειδὴ καὶ τὸν onehy 
τῶν ὅλων ϑεὸν καὶ πατέρα εδόξασον καὶ τὸν wag’ αὐτοῦ Χρισαὸν υἷον 
αὐτοῦ κατήγγελλον Orie οἱ ἀπο φοῦ φλάνιυ καὶ ἀκαϑάρτον πνεύρεαι- 
vos ἰμπσιπλάμενοι ψευδοπροφῆται οὔτε ἰποίησαν οὔτε τροιοῦσιν, ἀλλὰ 
δυνχρμεις wives ἱνεργεῖν εἰ; κατατγληξιν τῶν ἀνθρώτξω» σολρῶσι καὶ τὸ 
τῆς τρλάνης πνεύματα καὶ δαιμν.α δοξζολογοῦσιν ---"" And, on account 
of the mighty deeds they performed, they were worthy of being 
believed; since they glorify the Creator of all things (who is) 
(Zod and Father, and announce Christ his Son sent from him ς 
which the false prophets, inspired by a deceiving and unclean 
spirit, never have done nor do, but dare to perform certain 
wonderful works, in order to strike men with amazement, and 
celebrate the demons and spirits of error.”--The distinction 
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these distinctions, by which a measure of apologetic 
value was secured to the miracles of Jesus beyond all 
mere magical effects, Justin, like most of the ancient 
Fathers, made only a sparing use of these miracles. 
The whole value which he attributed to them was that 
of exciting the attention of persons living at the time 
to Jesus. ““ Jesus,” he says, ‘ healed those who were 
blind, and deaf, and lame, from their birth, causing by 
his word, one to leap, another to hear, and another to 
see. He even raised the dead, and restored to life, 
and by his mighty works, he moved the people of that 
age to acknowledge him. But they imputed his 
works to magical illusion, and dared to call him a 
magician, and ἃ deceiver of the people.” 


between genuine and spurious miracles, which is made in these 
words, does not apply immediately to the miracles of Christ, 
but stands in direct relation to the miracles of the Old Testa. 
ment prophets. But what is said of the latter, naturally ad- 
mits of a full application to the former. This first attempt of 
Justin’s to defend the miracles of Scripture against the impu- 
tation of magic, and to represent them as a true manifestation 
of divine power, was soon followed by others, on the part of 
the later Fathers. According to Origen, (6. Cels. I. 68, T. I. 
p- 383, 3, 28, p, 464,) a divine miracle is known by the mo- 
rality of its author, and its own moral tendency. According 
to the Clementine Homilies and Recognitions, (Homil. 2, 33, 
T. I. p. 630; Recogn. 3, 59, p. 529,) it is characterized by its 
salutary tendency, while a dsemoniacal miracle is useless and 
pernicious. Arnobius, also, (adv. gent. 1, 43, sq. T. I. p. 29, 
1, 48, p. 32, 2, 11, p. 64,) expresses his sgreement with this 
view, but adds, by way of corroboration, that Christ per- 
formed his miracles without using any formula whatever, or 
any herbs,—without a punctilious observation of ceremonies 
and times, by the mere power of his word and name. See the 
distinctions made by the later Fathers in Donner’s Senten- 
diam de miraculis Jesu Christi recensus ex patribus sex pri- 
orum seculorum, (Lips. 1810,) p. 9, sqq. ] 4, sq. 

1 Dial. c. Tr. c. 69, p. 168, (p. 296, A.) διὰ σῶν ἔργων ιδυσώτοι, 
“σὸς φότε ὄνσαρ ἀν)ρώπως, ἰπειγνῶναι αὐτόν. Still more undoubt- 
ingly and directly, Origen limits the efficacay of miracles in 
producing conviction, to the times when they were performed. 
Comment. in Joan. 2,28, T. IV. p. 87, καὶ vive ἱενισκεεντίον ὅτι 
αἱ μὲν τιράστιοι δυνάριοι; τὸς κατὰ σὸν χρόνον τῷ Χριστῷ ysvopsives 
πγροκαλδισϑαι iw) τὸ τιστεύειν ἰδύναντο᾽ bx ἴσωξον δὲ τὸ ἰμφαςικὸν 
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Justin attached more importance to the miracles 
which were performed in the Church during his own 
times. Itis allowed that the Christians of the first 
century boasted of continuing to possess the apostolic 
gifts, both prophetic and miraculous. Nearly all the 
Apologists, the most intelligent and free-thinking not 
excepted, speak on this point with the utmost confi- 
dence. Even Origen is among the reporters, and 
avows that he had been an eye witness of miraculous 

ency. The facts most frequently described, are 
healing of the sick, the expulsion of demons by means 
of the sign of the cross, or the name of Jesus, and the 
prediction of future events. Justin speaks only of 
the two latter. Once he asserts in general terms, 
‘‘ Among us there are men and women who possess 


μισὰ χρόνως wAcioveas. ἤδη καὶ μύϑως εἶναι vewovenSeras ἸΙλεῖον 
γὰρ tay Tort γινομένων δυνάμεων ἰσχύει wees wade x νῦν συνιξιφαι- 
ζομί ηἼαῖς δυνάμεσι weopyieia κἀκόϊνας ἀτσισεεῖσϑαι ὑπὸ «ὧν ἰφευνών. 
cov αὐσὰ; κωλύεσα.---"" This too is to be considered, that mira- 
cles were able to lead many to believe in the life-time of Christ, 
but they did not preserve their efficiency after a lapse of years, 
and are now regarded with suspicion as myths. For prophecy 
being compared with miracles, avails more for persuasion than 
past miracles, and prevents those who investigate them from 
dishelieving them.” 

1 It is difficult, if not impossible, to pass a perfectly unex- 
ceptionable judgment on the alleged phenomena. Yet it may 
be asserted, that nothing short of an implicit faith can accept 
all the miraculous accounts of the Fathers as genuine coins: 
and, on the other hand, a person must be involved in the 
trammels of a very superficial philosophy, or labour under an 
absolute mistrust of the ancient Christians, who can charge 
these narratives in the gross, with being unfounded and false. 
The question has often been discussed, and has been decided 
in different ways. Compare Dodwell, Dissertatt Cyprian. p. 
10, sq. Cave, Antiquitates patrum et eccles. p. 22. Gibbon’s 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. Mosheim, de 
rebus Christ. ante Constant. Magn. Comment. Ὁ. 221, 56. 
Cramer, Fortsetzung von Bossuet’s Einleitung in die Getchich- 
te der Weltund der Religion, 11. 440. Tzschirner, Geschichte 
der Apologetik, 1. 175. Neander, des christ. Leben der drei 
ersten Jahrhunderte: in Denkwiirdigheiten u. 8. το. 1. 154, 
Rudelbach, Hteronymus Savonarola und seine zeit, (Hamb. 
1835,) 282, 290, &c. 
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the gifts of the divine spirit."' The prophetic gift in 
particular, he mentions only once;* on the other 
hand, he frequently speaks of the power of Christians 
over demons, and this it is especially from which, next 
to Christ’s exaltation above demons, he infers his di- 
vine mission and dignity. From the works of Chris- 
tians, ‘and the power that accompanies them,” he 
says,® “ all may know that Christ is the new law and 
the new covenant,”—and,* ‘‘ whatever is done in the 
name of Jesus, proves that he is the Christ.’ In the 
two following passages he distinctly declares * “ that 
Jesus was born as a man, according to the will of God 
the Father, for the salvation of believing men, and for 
the ruin of dsemons, you may learn from what passes 
under your own eyes; for many of our people have 
cured many deemoniacs throughout the world, and in 
your city of Rome, by adjuring them in the name of 
Jesus Christ, who was crucified under Pontius Pilate, 
whom none of your exorcists, and enchanters, and 
sorcerers could cure, and even now cure them, dis- 
comfiting and ejecting the demons who hold posses- 
sion of men,” and “ that Christ is the Lord of (mira- 
culous) powers, as you can easily put to the test by 
what passes under the eyes of all: for in the name of 
the Son of God, the first born of all creatures, who was 
born of a virgin, suffered as a man, and was crucified 
under Pontius Pilate, was raised from the dead, and 
ascended to heaven, whatever demon is adjured, is 
thereby overcome, and reduced to obedience.” Justin 
indeed, could not consistently estimate the miracles 
of his own times as essentially superior to the miracles 
of Jesus, for they were exposed to the same suspicion of 


1 Dinl. ο. Tr: c. 88, p. 185, (p. 315, B.) 

2 Dial. ο. Tr. c. 82, p. 179, sq. (p- 308, B.) 

3. Dial.c. Tr. c. 11, p. 112, (p. 228, E.) 

4 Dial. 6. Tr. c. 39, p- 136, (p. 258, C.) 
- δ᾽ Apol. 2, 6, p. 93, (p. 45, A. B.) and Dial. ce. Tr. c. 85, p. 
182, (p. $11, B.) Compare c. 76, p. 173, (p 302, A.) and c. 
121, p. 214, (p. 350, B.) 
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deemoniacal origin,’ and he himeelf allowed that Jews 
and heathens, as well as Christians, had the ability of 
exorcising evil spirits.* Yet the miracles of Chris- 
tians had this advantage at least before the miracles 
of Christ, that they belonged to the present time, 
and therefore immediately arrested the attention of 
contemporaries; and Justin lessened the effect of 
the comparison of the Jewish and heathen exorcisms 
with the Christian, by pointing out, that along with 
the resemblance between them, there was this essen- 
tial difference, that the heathen and Jewish attempts 
at exorcising frequently were abortive, while the de- 
mons always yielded to the Christians, and that the 
heathen exorcists were obliged to use charms and fu- 
migations, while the Christian needed only to utter the 
name of Jesus in order to effect the expulsion of the 
dzemons.* 

If, agreeably to the preceding remarks, it must be 
regarded as a peculiarity of the ancient church, easily 
explicable from the circumstances of the times, that 
in general they valued far too little the evidence of 
miracles, particularly the miracles of Jesus—it must 
with equal truth be noted as another peculiarity, that 
in an inverse proportion the evidence of prophecy was 
overvalued. When Origen calls this evidence the 
greatest and strongest, the special evidence of the 

pirit*—when Tertullian and Lactantius make the 
personal credibility of Jesus dependent on the agree- 
ment of his discourses and actions with the Old Tes- 
tament prophecies’—these sentiments are not to be 


' See Celsus, in Origen. c. Cels. 6, 39, sq. T. I. p. 661, sq. 

2 Dial. ce. Tr. ο, 85, p. 182, (p. 311, C.) He attributed the 
power of expelling dswmons to adjuration, in the name of the 
God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. Compare Ireneus ad 
Hares. 2, 5, p. 122, and Origen. c. Cels. 1, 22, T. I. p. 339, 4, 
33. p. 526, sq. 5, 45, p. 612. 

3 Apol. 2,6, p. 93, (p. 45, B.—Dial. o. Tr, c. 30, p. 128, 
(Ὁ. 247, C.) c. 85, p. 182, (p. 311, B. C.) 

* Origen. 6. (εἶς. 1, 2, T. i. p. 320, 1, 49, p. 365, 2, 28, p. 
411. 

5 Tertull. apolog. c. 20, T. ν. p. 41, Idoneum, opina, testi- 
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regarded as the private opinions of individual teachers, 
but as the convictions of collective Christendom. A 
variety of reasons have been alleged to explain the 
excessive value which the ancient Church attached to 
prophecy. But we may fairly allow one reason to be 
decisive on the question, namely, the belief of the 
Fathers in the irresistible force of the evidence of pro- 
phecy. This faith, which had ite root in the cenvic- 
tion so immoveably fixed, even in opposition to the 
oracles of heathenism and the faculty of divination 
bestowed by dsemons, that a peeuliar knowledge of the 
fature, such as lies at the basis of true prophecy, be- 
longs to God alone ; this belief is the special, we may 
say the exclusive source of the enthusiasm with which 
the Fathers enumerated and historically explained the 
Old Testament prophecies. On this ground Justin also 
rested his evidence from prophecy, which he represented 
from the first as the main pillar of Christianity.’ He 
found, in surveying the evangelical history and doctrine, 
a variety ofincomprehensible and apparently incredible 
things. What can furnish a pledge, he asked himself, 
that these things, notwithstanding their incompre- 
hensibility and seeming impossibility, are true, and 
have moreover the divine appointment and sanction ? 
Not the naked assertion of their performers and re- 
porters, not even the simple declaration of Christ and 

is Apostles.2 Who would take a crucified man at 


monium divinitatis, veritas divinationis.._"‘ The truth of the 
divination is, methinks, sufficient proof that it is divine,”——e. 
21, p. 45, preedixerat et ipse (Chriacus) ita facturos, parum hoc, 
si non et prophete retro.—‘* He had himself foretold that they 
would do this. This were but a small thing, if the prophets 
also had not done so before.”—Lactant. institutt. divin. 5, 3, 
non suo testimonio (cui enim de se decenti potest credi) sed pro- 
phetarum testimonio, qui omnia que fecit ac passus est multo 
ante cecinerunt, fidem divinitatis accepit.—** The claims of his 
divinity were admitted, not on his own testimony (for who 
can be believed merely on his own word,) but on the testimony 
of the prophets, who Jong before sung what he did and suffered.” 
1 Apol. 1, 30, p. 62, (p. 72, B.) ἥτσερ μεγίστη καὶ ἀληϑισσάτη 
ἀτυδδοιζις καὶ ὑμῖν, ὡς νομίζομεν, φανήσεται. 
* Apol. 1, 30, p. 62, (p. 72» B.) οὐ φοῖς λέγωσι τειστεύογτε;, ἀλ- 
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his word, that he was the first begotten Son of the 
unbegotten God, and that he was to be the judge of 
the whole human race?! Only the fact that things 
so incomprehensible and incredible, had been really 
foretold hundreds, nay even thousands of years before 
they actually occurred,* could produce full credence 
in their truth; but this fact produces credence with 
compulsive force.* For where a precise fore-announce- 
ment of future contingencies, which corresponds with 
the event, exists; where a representation embodies 
future events in strict accordance with its historical 
counterpart ; there is the finger of God; there is the 
visible operation of God. Contingent events no being 
but God can foreknow and foretell.* So far are dx- 
mons and men from possessing this ability, that they 
are not capable of thoroughly conceiving and under- 
standing the real prophecies as they are given by God 
in the Old Testament, before they are set in a clear 
light by their actual fulfilment; thus, for example, they 
cannot comprehend the description of the sufferings 
and death of the Messiah, till it has become historic 
fact in the person of Jesus.5 From the harmony of 


λὰ τοῖς τοροφητεύωσι, wely ἢ γιν΄σϑαι.---ἾἸ, $3, vp. 64, (p. 75, B.) 
ὡς οἱ ἀπσομνημονιύσαντες Warre σὰ wiel τοῦ σωφῆρος ἡμῶν. 

1 “ροί. \, 53, p. 74, (p. 88, A.) cin ἄν λογῳ ανϑρώτῳ σταῦ- 
ρωϑίνε, ἱπειϑόμιϑα, ὅτι πρωτόφοκος σῷ ἀγεννήτῳ Sg ἰστι καὶ αὐτὲς 
σὴν κρίτιν σι σαντὸ; ἀνϑρωσείου γίνωρ ποιήσεται; ἐξ μὴ μαρτύφια, 
weiv ἢ ADE αὐτὸν ἄνϑεῶσον γενόμενον, κικηρυγμίνα περὶ αὐτοῦ εὕρο- 
μὲν καὶ οὕτως γενόμενα ὁρῶμεν. -- 686 remarks are only of force 
on the hypothetical position of pure unbelief; let Christ be 
once acknowledged as the Son of God, and his Apostles as the 
organs of the Divine Spirit, and their declarations carry with 
them the testimony of their credibility and of their divine 
origin. 

2 Apol. 1, 31, p. 62, (p. 73, B.) 

5 Anol. 1, 30, p. 62, (p. 72, B.) τοῖς προφητεύωσι, «οἷν ἢ γε- 
vicbar, κατ᾿ ἀνέγκην πσειϑόμενοι͵ διὰ τὸ καὶ ὄψοι. ὡς «ροιφησεύϑη, 
ὁρᾶν γενόμενα καὶ γινόμενα —Dial. 6. ΤῊ. ς. 7. p. Ιύθς (p. 225, 
A.) φὰ ἀποβάντα καὶ ἀποβαίνοντα ἰξιναγκάζοι συνείϑεσϑαι τοῖς 
λελαλημένοις δὲ αὐσῶν (προφητῶν.) 

ὁ Apoul. 1, 12, p. 50, (p- (0, A. B.) 

5 Apul. 1, 32, p. 63, (p. 73, C.)—Dial.c. Tr. c. 76, p. 173, 
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prophecy and Scripture Justin concludes,’ we derive 
the full certainty of our faith; that an individual pro- 
phecy has preceded all events, settles the certainty of 
our conviction that every thing which Jesus and his 
Apostles did and taught, isa divine message and work, 
that every thing which befalls Jesus and his church is 
founded in God’s ordinance or permission; that Je- 
sus is indeed the Son of God. 

In filling up this outline of his apologetic argument, 
the canonical books of the Old Testament furnished 
Justin with the most abundant materials. Yet he did 
not refuse to avail himself of the treasures of the hea- 
then Sibyll,* and of the comparatively unknown Hy- 
staspes.? Judea he regarded as the original classic 
land of inspiration ;4 but his liberal mind would not 


(νυ. 302, A.) εἰ διὰ τῶν προϑητῶν ταφακεκαλυμμίνω; κικήρυετο πα- 
ϑητὸς γινησόμινος ὁ Χριστὸς καὶ μετὰ ταῦτα πίντων κυριεύσων, 
ἀλλ᾽ οὖν γε ὑπ᾽ οὐδινὸς νρεἶσϑαι ἐδύνατο, μέχρις αὐτὸς ἔπε.σε 
τοὺς ἀποσσόλους iv ταῖς γραβαῖ; ταῦτα κεκηρύχϑαι διαῤῥήδην. ---- 
““ For though it was announced, in a covert manner, by the pro- 
phets, that the Messiah was to be a sufferer, and after that 
would be Lord of all, yet this could not be conceived by any 
one, till he himself convinced his Apostles that these thins 
were distinctly announced in the Scriptures.” 

1 Dial. c. Tr. c. 53, p. 149, (p. 273, C.) ὅδεν καὶ ἡμεῖς βί- 
Baie: is. 

2 Coh. ad Gr. c. 37, sq p. 33, sqq. (p. 34, E. 36, B. C. 37, 
A.) Apol. |, 20, p. 55, (p. 66, B. C.) I, 44, p. 70, (p.82, B. 0.) 
From the frequent use of the Sibylline oracles, the Christians, 
it is well known, were in derision called Sibyllists, Origen 
6. Cels. δ, 61, T. I. p. 625. 

3 Apol. |, 20, p. 55, (p. 66, B. C.) 1, 44, p. 70, (p. 82, B. C.) 
Next to Justin the. Prophecies of Hystaspes are mentioned 
in Christian writers, in the Sermon of Peter, (Clem. Strom. 
6, 5, 8 43,) and in Lactantius (Jnstitutt. divin.) 7, 16, § 18. 
Compare Fabric. Biblioth. Gr. ed. Harl. T. I. p. 108, sq. 
Corrodi, Krit, Geschichte des Chiliasmus, II. 121. Liicke, 
Versuch. einer vollstandigen Einleitung in die Offenburung 
Johannis, 45. 

4 Justin also refers to Christ’s owr prophecies, and adduces 
them as evidence of his credibility and divine mission. But 
he touches upon them very slightly, perhaps becinse they 
wanted the charm of antiquity. He merely brings forward 
two puints, the rise of heretics and the persecution of true 
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allow him to make this its exclusive distinction ; he 
did not regard heathenism as wholly disqualified to 
furnish suitable organs of prophecy for the Holy Spirit. 
He assumes the historical truths of the evangelical 
word respecting the life and sufferings, the discourses 
and actions of Jesus, since, in all the important points 
they were not called in doubt. For the fact of the 
birth of Jesus at Bethlehem, he appeals to the tables 
of the Roman Census ;' and the historical truth of the 
miracles of Jesus, as well as the circumstances attend- 


Christians. On the first he remarks: Dial. c. Tr. ο. 38, p. 
132, (p. 243, B) ἡμῶρ. of τῆς ἀληδι,νῆς ᾿Ιησοῦ Χριστοῦ καὶ καϑα- 
eas διδασκαλίας padneas wiorieige: χαὶ βιβαιόφεροι γινόμιϑα iv τῇ 
ἰλαίδι on κατηγγιελμίνῃ uw’ αὐτῶ ἃ yao προλαβὼν μέλλειν γίνεσθαι 
ἦν ὀνόματι αὐτοῦ ἴφη, ταῦτα der καὶ ἰνιργάᾳ δρῶμεν τελόμενα. 
Εἶπε γάρ' ἰλιύσονται, &c. (Matt. vii. 16δ.).--“ We who are disci- 
ples of the true and pure doctrine of Jesus, have become more 
faithful and confirmed in the hope which is announced to us 
by him ; for those things which he anticipated and said would 
come to pass in his name, these things we see actually accom- 
plished before our eyes. For he said many shall come in my 
name,” &c — Respecting the foreknowledge of the latter 
on the part of Jesus, he savs. “οί. |, 12. p. 50, (p. 60), A.) 
γινήσισϑαι ταῦτα πάντα προθίπε ὃ ἡμέτερος διδάσκαλος . . - 
Sty καὶ βιβαιοι γινόμεϑα πρὸς τὰ διδιδαγμίνα ὑπ᾽ αὐςῷᾷ 
whrra, ines ἔργῳ φαίνετα, γινόμενοι, ὅσα φϑάσας γενίσϑα: αροξεπεν.--- 
** Our teacher foretold that all these things would come to 
pass . . . . Whenever we are confirmed in all that 
he has’ taught since those events have actually appeared, 
which he foretold would happen;” and Dial. c. Tr. c. 35, p. 
133, (p. 254, A.) ds καὶ ix Jovrar ἡμεῖς ἡμδις φὸν Ἰησῶν καὶ σῶν 
feta’ avley γενησομίνων αρογνωξὴν ἐτοιφαμιϑα καὶ ἰξ ἄλλων δὲ πολλῶν͵ 
οὖν προῦϊενε γινήσισϑα, ‘jes aw.gtdove: καὶ ομολογῶσιν αὐτὸν Χριφόν. 
Καὶ γὰρ ἃ ποσχοριν τνάντα, ἀναιρούμενοι Ces τῶν οἰκείων, πιροῦταψιν 
ἡμῖν μέλλειν γενίσϑαι, ὡς καφὰ μηδίνα φρότσον ἐπιληψιμον αὐφοῦ 
λόγον ἢ πρᾶξιν φΦαίνισϑαι. --- ““ Wherefore, from these things 
we are assured that Jesus foreknew what would hap- 
pen to himself, as well as from many other things which he 
foretold would befal those who would believe and confess him 
to be the Messiah. For all which we suffer, and our being put 
to death by our own kindred, We foretold would happen, so that 
in no respect, either as to word or deed, can blame be attach- 
ed to him.”—c. 82, p. 179, (p. 308, C.) 
3 Apol. 1, 34, p. 65, (p. 75, E.) 
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ing his crucifixion, were corroborated by the (suppos- 
ed) report of the procurator Pilate. 

Justin considers the Old Testament as a continued 
prophecy of Christ and the Christian dispensation ; 
in every letter he perceives a reference to the history 
and doctrine of Jesus,—to the church and its develop- 
ment there is no aspect of Christianity of which he 
does not find an indication by the finger of prophecy. 
When he asserts,* “ of all the institutes of Moses, I 
can show that they are types, symbols, and prophecies 
of what would happen to Jesus and to those who be- 
lieve on him ;” this assertion forms the basis of his 
method of interpretation. By means of it he invests 
every point of Christ's life and doctrine,—every step 
in the development of the church, with the sanctity 
of a divine origination and appointment ; and gives to 
Christianity as a whole, and in all its parts, the im- 
press of divinity. 

He exhibits the Israclitish leader, Joshua, as a per- 
sonal typical representative of Jesus; he views his 
life as an emblem both of the work and power of the 
Redeemer. The son of Naue (Ναυῆ) was originally 
called Ause (’Avoj, LXX. YYIN, Heb. Oshea, 


Auth. Vers. Num. xiii. 8,) at a later period received 
the name of Jesus; (“ and Moses called Oshea the 
son of Nun, Jehoshua,” Num. xiii. 16, ᾿Ιησοῦν, LXX. 
yw’, Heb.} the same name which Jesus bears. 


J oshua led the Jewish people into the Holy Land, which 


1 Apol. 1, 35, p. 65, (p. 76, C.)—1, 48, p. 72, (p. 84, C.) 
Compare Kleuker iiber die Apocryphen des N. T. Hamb. 
1798, p. 215. Meyer,Veitheidigung und Erlauterung der 
Geschichte Zem und der Apostel aillein aus greich, und rom. 
Profanskribenten, 35. Winer, biblischer Realwcérterbuch, 11. 
312 | 


2 Dial. c. Tr. c. 42; p. 138, (p. 261, B.) 

3 Lactant. institutt. divin. 4, 17. Christi figuram gerebat 
ille Jesus; qui quum primum Auses vocaretur, Moyses fatura 
presentiens supit eum Jesum vocari. 

VOL. II. I 
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he divided among the tribes. Christ himself collects 
the dispersion of the people, (τὴν διασπορὰν τοῦ λαοῦ) 
and gives them the Holy Land for an everlasting pos- 
session! Joshua circumcised the people a second 
time with sharp flints, (Joshua v. 2,) and Christ cir- 
cumcises his people with the sharp flint of his word, 
that they may forsake the service of idols of stone. 
Whatever the son of Naue*® achieved was owing to 
the power of the name of Jesus. When he stood 
with this name, at the head of the Israelitish host, 
while Moses stretched out his arms in the form of a 
cross—lIsrael conquered, (Exod. xvii. 8.) Inasmuch 
as he received power from the spirit of Jesus, after 
whose name he was called, he was able to stay the sun 
in its course.’ All the other passages in the life of 
Christ, and all the forms of his redeeming work,— 
all the stages of development in the kingdom of God, 
Justin goes on to say, were represented by the other 
prophets, in a detached and aphoristic manner, but 
with traits which were harmonized by a higher unity, 
and met in one collective image. Under different as- 
pects the pencil of prophecy delineates the birth and 


ι Dial. c. Tr. c. 118, p- 206, (p. 340, A. B.) compare c. 75, 
p- 172, (p. 300, C.)—c. 106, p. 201, (p. 334, A.)—c. 132, p. 
224, sq. (p. 361, D. 362, C.) Euseb. hist. eccles. 1, 3, T. I. 
p. 29. Demonstrat. evang. 4, 17, p. 195, sq. 

2 Dial. c. Tr. c. 115, p. 208, (p. 343, A. B.) διὰ cod "Ire 
ὀνόματο; Tov Ναυῆ υἱὸν καὶ δυνάμεις καὶ φράξες τινὲς προκηρυσσούσαε 
τὰ UN) τοῦ ἡμετέρου κυρίου μίλλοντα γίνεσθαι πεποιηκέναι ἔφη. 

5 Dial. c. Tr. ο. 113, p. 206, sq. (p. 340, Ο. Ὁ. 341, A. B.) 
Compare c. 90, p. 188, (p. 318, A.)—c. 111, p. 204, (p. 338, 
A.)—c. 131, sq. p. 224, (p. 361, A. B. D.) As a particular 
mark of the mysterious power of the name of Jesus, Justin 
brings forward the circumstance, that the kine, which the 
Philistines employed to carry back the ark to the Israelites of 
their own accord, stood still in the field of a man named Auses, 
“ Joshua,” (1 Sam. vi. 14.) This standing still he conjectures 
must have been owing to the name of the person being the 
same as that of the son of Nun, (Naue) who afterwards was 
called Joshua, (Jesus) and, therefore, was owing to the power 
of the name Jesus. Dial. c. Tr. ο. 132, p. 225, (p. 362, A—C.) 
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sufferings of Christ, and the calling of the Gen- 
tiles. Isaiah! and a Psalmist exxxii. 11,? knew that 
Jesus was to descend from David, (xi. 1.) Micah an- 
nounced his birth at Bethlehem, v. 1.5 That he 
would be born of a virgin, Isaiah had clearly declared, 
(vii. 14,)4 and several seers had indicated the same 
event in figurative language ; Jacob, in the promise, 
“he shall wash his garment in the blood of the 
grape,” (Gen. xlix. 11 ;) David, in the divine apos- 
trophe, “ I have begotten thee from the womb, before 
the morning star ;” Isaiah in the question, “ who can 
declare his generation "ἢ Daniel (ii. 34; vil. 13,) in 
the description, ‘‘ there came one in the clouds of 
heaven like a Son of Man;” and “ the stone cut out 
without hands” in Nebuchadnezzar’s dream.’ The 


1 Apol. 1, 32, p. 64, (p. 74, C. D.) 

2 Dial. c. Tr. c. 68, p. 166, (p. 293, C.D.) Trypho makes 
use of Ps. cxxxii. 11, and especially the words, ἀτσὸ τῆς ὀσφύος 
(LXX. is καρεσοῦ τῆς κοιλίας) σοῦ θήσομαι iwi «οῦ ϑρώνου σον, 
in order to refute the assertion of the Christians, that in the 
Old Testament it was declared that the Messiah would be born 
of avirgin. Justin properly exposes this subterfuge, by re- 
peating that the descent of the Messiah from David by no 
means excluded his miraculous conception; that Isaiah vii. 
14 was addressed to the house of David, and that this pro- 
phecy, as the most concrete, must be used to interpret the 
meaning of the more indefinite prophecy in Ps. cxxxii. 11. 
Compare Irenzus adv. hares. 3, 27, p. 217 3 and Tertull. adv. 
Mare. 3, 20, T. I. p. 142. 

3 Apol. 1, 34, p. 63, (p. 75, Ὁ. E.) 

* Apol. 1, 33, p. 64, (p. 74, D.)—Dial. c. Tr. ο. 43, p. 139, 
(Ρ. 262, C.)—c. ὦ, sq. p- 163, (p. 291, A. Β.)---ο. 68, p. 166, 
(p. 294, A. B.)—c. 77, p. 174, (p. 302, C. D. 303, A.)—c. 78, 
p- 176, (p. 304, Ὁ. 305, A.)—c. 84, p. 181, (p. 310, A. B.) 
_The miraculous conception of Christ, maintained by Chris- 
tians, was one of the points which the Jews employed to im- 
pugn his Messiahship. The evidence that this event was 
foretold in the Old Testament, forms Justin’s answer. 

5 Apol. 1, 32, p. 63, sq. (p. 74, B. C.)—Dial. c. Tr. c 54, 
p- 149, sq. (p. 274, A.)—c. 63, p. 160, (p. 286, C. D.)—c. 68, 
p. 166, (p. 293, C.)—c. 76, p. 172, sq. (p. 30), A. B.) On Ps. 
cx. 4. Justin remarks; τὰ ded Δαβὶδ ἐρημίνα, ix vais λαμπρό- 
φησι τῶν ἁγίων σὰ bx γαστρὸς πρὸ ἱωγφόρυ ἐγίννησά os... οἷ 
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flight of the infant Messiah into Egypt is intimated by 
David in Ps. xxii. 10, when he says, “ Thou art my 
hope from my mother’s breast.”! The appearance and 
preaching of John the Baptist, the forerunner of the 
Messiah, are fully described by Isaiah (xl. 1—17) ;* 
and more obscurely intimated by Malachi (iv. 5.) ~ 
And though this latter prophecy will receive its full 
accomplishment in the second glorious return of Jesus, 
and so far Elias will prepare the way for this event, 
yet the name Elias includes also the person of John 
the Baptist, for this John received a portion of the 
same spirit which Elias possessed pure and undivided, 
even as God transferred to Joshua a portion of the 
spirit with which Moses was filled, during the lifetime 
of that leader and lawgiver.® David in Ps, ii. 7, makes 
use of the words uttered from heaven at the baptism 
in Jordan. “ This is my Son.’* Jacob represented 
the temptation in the wilderness, by his nocturnal 
wrestling’ (Gen. xxxii. 24,) and Isaiah refers to the 
miracles of Christ (xxxv. 5).6 The prophets descend 
-to the minutest particulars when they depict the 
earthly sorrows and sufferings of the Redeemer.” Since 


σημαίνει ὑμῖν, ὅτι ἄνωθεν καὶ διὰ yaoress ἀνθρωπείας ὃ ϑεὸς καὶ wa- 
“ne τῶν ὅλων γεννᾶσθαι αὐτὸν ἔμελλε: 
Dial. ο. Tr. c 102, p. 196, (p. 328, Ὁ.) 

2 Dial.c. Tr. c. 50, p. 146, sq. (p. 269, Ὁ. 270.) 

3 Dial. c. Tr. c. 49, p. 145, sq. (p. 268, sq.) the Jews enter- 
tained the notion that Elias would appear again before the birth 
of the Messiah, in order to consecrate him for his office, and 
denied, as we have mentioned above, the Messjahship of Jesus, 
because Elias had not yet appeared. Compare Lightfoot, 
Hore Heb. et Talim, (Lips. 1675,) p. 384, sq. Eisenmeiger, 
Entdecktes Judenthum (Kéinigsb. 1711,) 11. 696, and Gfrérer, 
Geschichte des Urchristenthums (Stuttg. 1838,) 11. 2, 227. 
The reference and interpretation of the prophecy in Mal. iv. 
5, is the reply which Justin gives to that objection. 

¢ A pol. Ἰ, 40, Ῥ. 67, 86. Φ. 79, Α. D.) 

5 Dial. c. Tr. c. 125, p. 218, (p. 354, C.D.) 

6 Anol. 1, 48, p. 72, (p. 84, C.) 

7 The meanness of his outward condition, the disavowal of 
political influence, and last, the death of Jesus on the crosa, 
formed the weightiest argument by which the Messiahship of 
the Redeemer was impugned by the Jews; hence the anxiety 
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they distinguish two advents of the Messiah, which 
are both symbolically represented by the two goats on 
the great day of atonement! (Levit. xvi. 5,) they de- 
scribe the first in explicit terms as devoid of glory and 
splendour, as full of suffering and ignominy.* The 
allusions to the death of Jesus are peculiarly striking. 
Jacob (Gen. xlix. 11,) points out this event, when he 
foretells that the future chief of the tribe of Judah 
shall wash his garment in blood. Moses (Exod. xii. 
7, 12, 21,) refers to it when he commands the Israe- 
lites to sprinkle their door-posts with the blood of the 
Pascal lamb, and attaches the hope of preserving their 
lives to this act.‘ Rahab typified it when she took 
a scarlet thread in order to let down the Jewish spies 
from the walls of Jericho,® and Isaiah (111. 1,) com- 
memorates it, when he mourns over the death of the 
righteous. There are numerous types and predic- 
tions besides these, in the Old Testament, of the pe- 
culiar mode of Christ’sdeath. All nature, the human 
body, and the common concerns of life, are prophets 
of the crucifixion. No one can cross the seas, unless 
the sign of victory, the sail, remains uninjured; no 


with which Justin exerts himself, to prove, on the ground of 
the prophecies, that all these singular phenomena in the life 
of the Redeemer were divinely ordained. 

1 Dial c. Tr. ο. 40, p. 137, (p. 259, C.) Compare Barnab. 
epist. c. 7, T. i. p. 21, sqq.—Tertull. adv. Marc, 3, 7, T. i. p. 
115, adv. Jud. c. 14, T. ii. p. 264, sq. . 

3. Apol. 1, 50, p. 72, sq. (p. 85, C—E.)—I, 52, p. 78, (p. 87, 
A. B.)—Dial. c. Tr. ο. 14, p. 115, (p. 232, D.—c. 32, p. 129, 
(p. 249, C. D.)—c. 49, p. 145, (p. 268, B.)—c. 89, p. 187, (p. 
317, A. B.)—c. 110, p. 203, (p. 336, Ὁ.) 

( 5 Fe . 32, p. 63, (p. 74, A.)—Dial. c. Tr. c. 54, p. 149, 
Ρ. 3 . 

4 Dial. 6. Tr. ο. 40, p. 136, sq. (p. 259, A.—c. 111, p. 204, 
(p. 338, C. D.) Compare Ireneus adv. hares. 4, 23, p. 299, 
Lactant. institutt. divin, 4, 26.—Cyrill. adv. Julian. 1,8, T. 
vi. p. 281, 1, 10, p. 346. 

5 Dial. c. Tr. c. 111, p. 205, (p. 338, D.) Compare Clem. 
Epist. 1, ad Corinth. c. 12, T. 153, and the passages quoted by 
Cotelerius from other Fathers. 

6 Apol. 1, 48, p. 72, p. 84, D. 
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one can plough or dig or perform any manual labour, 
without using an instrument which has the form of a 
cross; the structure of the human body differs from 
that of brutes by its cross-like shape, formed by the 
upright neck, the outstretched hands, and the nose 
projecting from the forehead; even the banners and 
trophies which the Romans bore in their triumphal 
processions, as marks of their power and supremacy, 
and the statues which were erected to the emperors 
after their death, have the form of the cross.'' In the 
Old Testament we find many other symbols of the 
cross. The tree of life planted in Paradise was a type 
of the cross;? the ark in which Noah was preserved 
with his family, reflected the redeeming power of the 
cross*® Under a tree, the oak of Mamre, God appear- 
ed to Abraham (Gen. xviii. 4, 8.) Jacob saw in 
a dream a ladder, and God (the Son) upon it, (Gen. 
xxviii. 12.) The same Jacob put rods in the troughs of 
his uncle’s flocks, in order to make the cattle fruitful. 
Gen. xxx. 37. On his departure from Laban, he 
boasted that only with his staff he had passed over 
Jordan.* It was a staff by which Thamar proved that 
she was pregnant by Judah, Gen. xxxviii. 35. With 
a staff Moses was sent to deliver the people of Israel, 
(Exod. iv. 17.) with this staff he divided the Red Sea, 
(Exod. xiv. 16); by virtue of the staff water gushed 
forth from the rock, (Exod. xvii.5. Numb. xx. 8); Ὁ 

a piece of wood the waters of Marah were sweetened, 


1 Apol. 1, 55, p. 76, sq. (p. 90, B—E.—Minuc. Fel. Octav. 
c. 29, p. 112.—Tertull. Apol. c. 16, T. v. p. 35, ad nation. 1, 
12, p. 120, sq.—Prudent. peristeph. 10, 621, sqq. 


Crux illa Christi, quam novellam dicitis 
Nascente mundo factus ut primum est homo, 
Expressa signis, expedita est literis. 
Advertus ejus nulle per miracula 
Prenuntiatus ore vatum consono. 


2 Dial. ο. Tr. ο. 86, p. 183, (p. 312, Ὁ.) 

3 Dial. c. Tr. 0. 138, p. 229, (p. 367, D.) 

4 Dial. 6. Tr. C. 86, p- 183, δ. (Ρ. 813.) Compare Treneeus, 
“dv. heres. 5,17, p. 314. Tertull. adv. Jud. 13, T. ii. pe 

- tq. Prudentius, Cathem. 5, 93, sqq. 
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(Exod. xvi. 25.) The people found seventy willows 
(palms) at their resting-place at Elim, (Exod. xv. 27. 
Num. xxxiii. 9.) In consequence of the budding of 
his reed Aaron was made high-priest, (Numb. xvii. 8.) 
David compares the righteous to a green and fruitful 
tree, (Ps. i. 3): by God's rod and staff the same pro- 
phet acknowledges he was comforted, (Ps. xxiii. 4.) 
By means of a piece of woud Elisha recovered the 
iron axe, which one of the sons of the prophets had 
lost in the Jordan while felling wood for building a 
school for the prophets, (2 Kings vi. 5.) Isaiah deno- 
minates the promised Messiah a rod from the stem of 
Jesse, (Is. xl. 1.) Moreover, when Moses, in blessing 
the tribe of Joseph, says, “his horns are the horns of 
an unicorn, with them he shall push the nations to 
the ends of the earth,”! (Deut. xxxiii. 17); when the 
Psalmist, in distress and anguish, exclaims, ‘‘ hear me 
against the horns of the unicorn,” (Ps. xxii. 21) ;* 
when Moses, during the battle with the Amalekites, 
stretched out his arms, supported by Hur and Aaron, 
the whole day, and thus essentially contributed to the 
overthrow of the enemy ; when the same Moses, at 


1 Dial. ο. Tr. c. 91, p. 188, (p. 318, C, D.) Compare Ter- 
tull. adv. Marc. 3, 18, T. i. p. 137. adv. Jud. c. 10, T. ii. p. 

46. 

Ὁ Dial. c. Tr. c. 105, p. 200, (p. 332, D.) The possibility 
of seeing in the horns of the unicorn a type of the cross 
resulted from Justin’s regarding the cross as composed of 
unicorn’s horns. The cross, he says, consisted of one straight 
piece of wood—a second piece is added to this transversely, 
and thus the highest part of the first piece appears a horn, 
and the two projecting ends of the transverse have also the ap- 
pearance of horns; lastly, the peg which is placed in the mid- 
dle of the upright, and on which the person crucified rests, 
forms a fourth horn. See Bynaeus de morte Jesu Christi 
(Amstel. 1698) iii. 234. 

5 Dial. ο. Tr. c. 90, p. 187, sq. (p. 317, Ὁ. 318, A )—e. 111, 
p. 204, (p. 338, A. B.) Compare Barnab. Epist. ο. 12, F. i. 
p. 69: Tertull. adv. Marc. 3, 18, T. i. p. 138. adv. Jud. ο. 
10, T. ii. p. 247. Cyprian, exhort. Martyr. c. 8, T. ii. p. 19? 
Prudent. Cathem. 12, 169, sqq. Justin professes his convict 
that the outstretched arms of Moses, by thus assumins 


> 
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God’s command, made a brazen serpent, and placed it 
on 8 pole, for the cure of the Israelites who were bit- 
ten by the poisonous serpents (Numbers xxi. 6.) ;* all 
thése were prophetic intimations of the cracifizion of 
Jesus. The horns of the unicorn, as well as the out- 
stretched hands of Moses, and the pole on which the 
brazen serpent was raised, typified the cross. In 
Isaiah, the Messiah declares in direct terms, that his 
hands would be stretched out all day on the cross ; 
and by David he speaks in the clearest language of the 
piercing of his hands and feet (Ps. xxii. 17).* The pro- 


form of the cross, contributed to the victory of the Israelites 
over the Amalekites. He expressly guards against the sup- 
position that the prayers of Moses led to this result. Prayer, 
he allows, offered up with cries and tears, with bended knees 
and downcast looks, may prevail with Ged. But Moses pray- 
ed not thus, nor any one else during the battle. 

* Apol. 1, 60, p. 79, (p. 93, A.) Dial. ες. Tr. c. 91, ἢ. 189, 
(p. 319, A. B.)—c. 94, p. 191, (p. 321, Ὁ. 322, A.)—c. 112, 
p. 205, (p. 339, A.)—c. 13], p. 224, (p. 361, A.) 

5 Apol. 1, 35, p. 65, (p. 76, A. B.) Dial. ec. Tr. c. 97, p. 
193, (p. 324, B. C.)—c. 104, p. 199, (p. 332, A.) The Jew 
Trypho appealed expressly to Deut. xxi. 23, as a proof that 
the crucifixion of Jesus was a decisive fact against his Mes- 
siahship. Justin does not satisfy himself with showing, by a 
reference to other prophetic passages of the Old Testament, 
that the crucifixion was not inconsistent with the office and 
dignity of the Messiah ; but enters into particulars relative to 
the alleged curse pronounced by Moses; in order to point 
out how unjustifiable was the inference which Trypho drew 
from it. In the first place, he instructs his opponent, that the 
passage ought not to be interpreted with stringent literality. 
Although it says that ‘‘ Every one is cursed who hangeth on 
8 tree,” yet the crucified Christ was as little included in his 
own person in this curse, as God could be charged with vio- 
lating his own command, because, after he had forbidden, by 
Moses, the making of any graven image, he nevertheless or- 
dered the erection of the brazen serpent. So, then, he pro- 
ceeds to say, it is easy to perceive how the Old Testament 
prophecies could call the crucified Messiah accursed, without 
his being regarded personally as one accursed by God. This 
is the fact which was prophetically announced, that Christ, in 
dying, took upon himself the curse under which Jews and 
Gentiles lay for their sins, and became accursed with his fol- 
lowers, by Jews and Gentiles both in word and deed. Dial. 
ὁ. Tr. ο. 94, sqq- p- 191, sq- (p. 321, D.—323, C.) 
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phets predicted not only the crucifixion of Jesus, but 
the particular circumstances under whith it would take 
lace. Jacob (Gen. xlix. 1].) and Zechariah (Zech. 1x. 
, both testified of the last entry into Jerusalem, and 
alluded to the assand the foal of which Christ made use. 
The hymn which Christ sang at the last supper with 
his disciples,’ (Matt. xxvi. 30, and Ps. xxii. 23); the 
agony he endured in the garden of Gethsemane, when 
he prayed, "" Father, if it be possible. let this cup pass 
from me,” (Matt. xxvi. 39, and Ps. xxii. 3,) when his 
heart and his bones trembled, and the sweat fell from 
him like drops of blood,®? (Luke xxii. 44, and Ps, xxii. 
15); the band of soldiers who seized him in the 
Mount of Olives (Ps. xxii. 13), and the desertion to 
which he was abandoned‘ in this captivity (Ps. xxii. 
12,)—are all commemorated by David. Zechariah 
declares that he would be deserted by his disciples, 
and that they would be scattered at his crucifixion.’ 
Zech. xiii. 7.) The meetings of the Sanhedrim® 
8. xxii. 17); the silence of the accused before Pi- 
tate’ (Ps. xxii. 16); the combination of the Jews and 
Herod with the Roman soldiers and Pilate against 
Jesus* (Ps. ii. 1), and his being sent to Herod Antipas® 
(Lake xxiii. 7, Ps. xxii. 14); the casting lots for his 
garments!® (Ps. xxii. 19); the scorn with which the 


1 Apol. |, 32, p. 63, (p. 73, E. 74, A.)—1, 35, p. 65, (p. 76, 
C.D.) Dial. ς. Tr. c. 63, p. 149, (p. 272, Ὁ. 273, A.) 

3 Dial. c. Tr. ο. 106, p. 200, sq. (p. 333, C. D.) 

5 Dial. c. Tr. ©. 99, p. 194, (p. 326, A.)—c. 103, p. 199, 
(p. 331, C. D.) 

+ Dial. c. Tr. c. 103, p. 198, (p. 330, A—C.) 

® Dial. ο. Tr. c. 53, p. 149, (p. 273, B—D.) 

6 Dial. c. Tr. ο. 104, p. 199, (p. 332, B.) 

7 Dial. 6. Tr. ¢. 102, p. 197, (p. 329, B. C.)—c. 103, p- 199, 
(p. 332, A.) Justin believed that the silence of Jesus before 
Pilate was intimated in Isa. |. 4. 

8 Apol. 1, 40, p. 67, (p. 78, E. 79, C.) 

9 Dial. ο. Tr. ο. 103, p. 198, (p. 380, C. 331, A.) Hosea 
also prophesied the sending of Jesus to Herod (x. 6). Com- 
pare Tertull. adv. Mare. 4, 42, T. 1. p. 307, sq. 

10 Apol. 1, 35, p. 65, (p. 76, C.)— Dial. ὁ. Tr. e. 97, p. 193, 
(p. 324, C.)—c. 104, p. 199, (p. 332, B.) 
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Jews treated him both by words and gestures while 
he hung upon the cross! (Matt. xxvii, 39, and Ps. xxii. 
8); the cry of anguish which he uttered on the cross, 
“« My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me ζ "2 
(Ps. xxii. 2); his expiring words, “ Father, into thy 
hands I commend my spirit,"? (Ps. xxii. 21)—all 
these events David saw in spirit, and depicted in pro- 
phetic language. That Christ would hang till evening 
on the cross, was declared by the prophets, and typifi 

by Moses, when, during the battle against the Ama- 
lekites, he stretched out his arms in the form of a cross 
till evening.4 (Exod. xvii. 12.) And the prophets of 
the Old Testament have acknowledged and described 
the exaltation and glorification of Christ after the ter- 
mination of his sufferings, if not with the same fulness 
and particularity, yet with not less truth and distinct - 
ness than his humiliation. David (Ps. iii. 5, xxii. 23) 
and Isaiah (Isa. liii. 9. vii. 2) give general intimations 
of his resurrection.’ That this resurrection would take 
place on the eighth day of the week, is intimated by 
the number of persons who entered Noah’s ark ;° and 
that the day of the resurrection would be the third 
from that of the crucifixion, is prefigured by Jonah’s 
staying three days in the belly of the fish.” David 
describes the ascension of Jesus into heaven (Ps. xxiv: 
7, and cx. 1). The laying waste of Judea, which the 
divine justice inflicted a few years after the ascension, 
and the expatriation of the Jews, which the Emperor 
Hadrian decreed after the suppression of the rebellion 


1 Apol. 1, 38, p. 66, (p. 77, E.)—Dial. c. Tr. c. 101, p. 196, 
(p- 328, B. 

2 Dial. c. Tr. ὁ. 99, p. 194, (p. 325, Ὁ. 326, A.) 

δ Dial. c. Tr. c. 105, p. 200, (p. 333, A. B.) 

4 Dial. c. Tr. c. 97, p. 193, (p. 324, A.) 

5 Dial.c. Tr. c. 97, p. 193, (p. 324, B.)—c. 106, p. 200, sq. 
(p. 333, C. ὃ.) 

© Dial. c. Tr. c. 138, p. 229, (p. 367, C.) 

7 Dial. c. Tr. c. 107, p. 201, (p. 334, B. C.) 

8 Apol. 1, 45, p. 70, (p. 82, Ὁ. E.)—1, 51, p. 73, (p. 86, Ὁ. 
E.)—Dial. ce. Tr. ο. 36, p. 134, (Ὁ. 254, D. E. 255.) 
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under Bar-Kochba, are threatened by Isaiah (Ixiv. 10, 
and i. 7).! 

The prophets testified of the conversion of the 
heathen to Jesus,* under many beautiful images, and 
in elevated, glowing language. When Jacob ex- 
presses the expectation (Gen. xlix. 10), that a Prince 
from Judah should be the hope of the Gentiles ; when 
David (Ps. ii. 5) calls the heathen the inheritance of 
the Messiah ; when the Messiah himself, by the mouth 
of the prophet Isaiah, (Ixv. I; in mingled terms of joy 
and sorrow, exclaims, “I have revealed myself to 
them that ask not for me; I am found of them who 
sought me not; I have said to the heathen who 
called not on my name, Behold! here am I! I have 
stretched out my hands unto a disobedient and re- 
bellious people ;” when God, by the same prophet 
Isaiah, promises, ‘“‘ More shall be the children of the . 
desolate than the children of the married wife,” (Isa. 
liv. 1); when the prophetic Spirit says, by David, 
of the heralds of the Christian doctrine (Ps. xix. 4), 
‘ their sound is gone out through all the earth, and 
the words to the end of the world;’ when Ma- 
lachi, (i. 11,) speaking for Jehovah, says, “ from the 
rising of the sun to its going down, my name shall be 
glorified among the heathen.” Who does not recog- 
nize, in all these passages, a true prophetic mirror of 


1 Apol. 1, 47, p. 71, (p. 84, A. B.) See the remarks of Pru- 
dentius Maranus (Dial.c. Tr. ο- 16, p. 116), on the law which 
forbad the Jews from entering their father-land. 

2 Clem. Recognit. 5, 11, T. I. p. 543. Quod Judeorum 
propheta predixit eum a gentibus expectandum, supra modum 
in eo fidem veri confirmat. Si eaim dixisset a Judwis expec- 
tandum, non aliquid eximium prophetasse videretur, quod a 
contribuli populo et a propria gente speraretur is, cujus adven- 
tus ad salutem mundi fuerat repromissus; videretur enim 
magis consequentiz ratio esse, ut hoc fieret, quam magnifi- 
centia prophetalis, Nunc autem cum prophets dicunt, omnem 
ijllam spem que de salute mundi repromittitur, et novitatem 
regni, que instituenda per Christum est, atque omnia, qua de 
eo indicantur, ad gentes esse transferenda; jam non secundum 
consequentiam rerum sed incredibili quodam vaticinationis 
eventu magnificetia prophetica confirmatur. 
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the history of the church; who does not discern in 
them a faithful lively image of the success which the 
Gospel has had among the Gentiles since its first pro- 
mulgation? The Jews, who were in possession of 
the prophecies, and constantly expected a Messiah, 
when he came, knew him not, but put him to death ; 
the Gentiles, on the contrary, who had never heard of 
a Messiah, full of joy and faith, renounced their idols 
and deyoted themselves, through Jesus, to the unbe- 
gotten God, after the Apostles, going forth from Je- 
rusalem, had delivered to them the prophecies, and 
published the Gospel. Already (in Justin’s time) 
the Church counts a far greater number of members 
from among the Gentiles than from among the Jews 
and Samaritans.® Men of all races place their expec- 
tations on him who was crucified in Judea;? there is 
not a single race, either among the barbarians or 
among the Greeks, or by whatever name they are 
called, Hamaxobii, (those who live in waggons as 
the ancient Scythians,) or Aceci, (those who are desti- 
tute of habitations,) or shepherds living in tents, who 
do not present sacrifices of prayer and thanksgiving to 
the Father and Creator of all things, in the name of 
the crucified Jesus.* In what striking colours does 


> Apol. 1, 49, p. 72, (p. 84, E. 85, A.) 

Ὁ Apol. 1, 53, p. 74, (p. 88, C.) 

5. Apol. 1, 32, p. 63, (p. 73, D.)—Dial. ο. Tr. ο. 122, p. 215, 
(p. 351, B. C.) 

4 Apol. 1, 40, p. 67, (p. 78, C. Ὁ.) Dial. c. Tr. c. 117, p. 
210, sq. (p. 344,10. 345, C.) 833 ἣν ὅλως ig) σὸ γίνος ανϑρώτσων, dics 
βαρβάρων ers 'Ἑλλήνων dics ἁπλῶς ᾧ τινιῶν ὀνόμασι τσρόσα γορενομένων, 
ἃ ἀμαξοβιων ἢ ἀοίκων καλυμίνων ἢ iv σκηναῖς πκιεηνοτρόφων οἰκώντων, iv 
οἷς μὴ διὰ φῷ ὀνόμασός τῷ φαυρωθϑέντος “Inet εὐχαὶ καὶ ἰυχαριφίαι 
φῷ ware) καὶ τροιητῇ τῶν ὅλων γίνονται. The hyperbole, that 
Christianity had already been propagated and received among 
the farthest nations of the earth, is a standing patristical para- 
dox. It is to be met with in the Fathers of every century: 
Herm. past. 3, 9, 17, T. J. p. 118. Iren. adv. heres, 3, 11, p- 
190, xaricwagra: ἡ ixxAncia ler) πάσης τῆς yas. 1, 2, p. 48 
Tertull. adv. Marc. 3, 20, T. I. p. 141. Chistus .. . . ὁ 
totum jam orbem evangelii sui fide capit—adv. Jud. ο. 7, T. 
II. p. 227, sq. Clem. Strom. 6, 18, 167, T. III. p. 203, ὁ ees 
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Micah paint the joyful haste with which the heathen 
repair to the mountain of the Lord, to receive the new 
law which came forth from Zion and Jerusalem, and 
to take possession of the Holy Land.! The conversion 
of the Gentiles to Jesus, and their reception into the 
Christian church is, in part, symbolically represented in 
the history of Noah, and especially of Jacob. When 
Noah, in consequence of the offence committed by his 
son Ham, prophetically declared that the posterity of 
Shem would occupy the dwellings and possessions of 
Canaan, and that Japheth’s posterity would succeed 
to the Shemites, and should possess what the latter 
had formerly taken from the Canaanites,—this pro- 
phetic announcement first obtained its full accomplish- 
ment in the conversion of the Gentiles. The Jews, 
the descendants of Shem, according to the divine will, 
invaded the land of the Canaanites and possessed it ; 
but after Christ had come and had called men to re- 
pentance, to love and union, and the reception of the 
blessing, his saints, the Gentiles, received this land ; 
men. of all countries, bond and free, were taught, that if 
they acknowledged the truths which was announced 
by Jesus and the prophets, and believed in the Sa- 
viour, they would live with him in that land, and in- 
herit eternal unchangeable blessings.* Jacob, finally, 
married, besides his two free wives, bonds-women, by 
whom he had children, for no other reason but to m- 
timate, prophetically, that Christ would admit the 


διδασκάλυ τοῦ sstlow λόγος οὖκ ἔμεινεν iy ludaigg μόνῃ, xadawse bv 
σῇ ‘EAAads ἡ φιλοσοφία ἐχύϑη δὶ ἀνὰ τρᾶσαν τὴν οἰκωμίνην τράϑων 
Ἑλλήνων σε Cus καὶ βαρβάρων κατὰ ἴϑνος καὶ κώμην καὶ «λιν 
Wares, οἴκως ὅλω; καὶ ἰδίᾳ ἕκαφον τῶν ἱπνακηκοότων παὶ αὐτῶν γε τῶν 
φιλοσόφων οὐκ ὀλύγυς ἤδη iwi σὴν ἀλήθειαν μιϑιφάς. Origen. 
6. Cels. 1, 27, T. 1. p. 346, 2, 13, p. 400ύ. Arnob. adv. gent. 
2,5, T. 1. p. 49, 2, 12, p. 56. Lactant. de mort. persecut. c. 3. 
Euseb. praep. evang. I, 3, p. 8, 4, 15, p. 154. Compare By- 
neres de morte Jesu Christi, (Amstel. 1691,) I. p. 322, sqq. 
and Cave, antiqui‘ates patrum et eccles. Ὁ. 15, 8qq. 

1 Dial. ο. Tr. c. 109, sq. p. 202, sq. (p. 336, A.—C.) 

2 Dial. c. Tr. c. 139, p. 230, (p. 368, B. 369, A.) 


UN 
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Canaanites among the descendants of Japheth, all 
alike free, and make them coheirs.! 

This imposing array of fulfilled prophecies, this 
striking embodying of prophetic shadows in historic 
truth within the pale of Christianity, forms, as we have 
said, for Justin, the basis of his final and invulnerable 
proof of the divine origin and consecration of the 
Church. The fulfilment that had already taken place 
of so many events, presented him, at the same time, 
with a pledge of the divine dignity and truth of those 
parts of the Old Testament prophecies, to which, for 
a time, there was no historical counterpart, since their 
contents reached beyond his age. To these belong the 
future dominion of Jesus over all his enemies, (Ps. ii. 
8, xcvi. 10,);? his second advent in resplendent glory, 
(Dan. vii. 13) ;? the resurrection of the dead, (Ezek. 
xxxvii. 7); the lamentation and wailing of the Jews, 
when they shall again see the crucified one in the 
splendour of his majesty. (Is. xiii. 17, Ixiv. 11. 
Zach. xii. 10.)* 


' Dial. e. Tr. c. 140, p. 230, (p 369, B.) Warm remarks, 
‘© i¢ would be a forced construction if we took the words, καὶ 
φοὺς by γίνει Ἰάφιϑ ὄνσας ἀπὸ re Χαναὰν πάντας, 88 Meaning, 
‘ those οὗ Japheth’s deacendants who share the fate of Ca- 
naan’'s, é. 6. are slaves.’ Justin considered all slaves among the 
various nations of the earth as descendants of Canaan, because 
Noah had denounced on his grandson the curse of slavery. 
For these Canaanites, scattered among the posterity of Shem 
and Japheth, Jesus had won freedom. Justin designedly re- 
marks that Jesus had bestowed freedom on all the Canaanites 
who lived among the race of Japheth; for he wishes to show 
that all the gentiles, without distinction, are received without 
distinction among the new people of God. On this account, 
when he represents Jacob’s family as a type of this union of 
the children of Noah, he attaches particular weight to the cir- 
cumstance, that the sons of the two bonds-women were placed 
on an equality with those of Leah and Rachel.” <Apologie der 
Christenthums von Justin, &c. in Klaiber’s Studien der evanget. 
Geistlichheit Wirtemberg’s, I. 2. 32. 

? Apol. 1, 40, sq. p. 67, 84. (p. 79, A.DE, 80, A.) 

8 Apol. 1, 51, p. 73, (p. 86, KE.) 

4 Apol. 1, 52, p. 74, (p. 87, B.D.) 
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In reference to these, and similar prophecies, Jus- 
tin makes the following observation: ‘“ Since we 
have shewn that every thing which has already come 
to pass, was foretold by the prophets before it actual!y 
happened, it is necessary to believe also in the uncon- 
ditional occurrence of all that has in like manner been 
foretold, but has not yet happened. For as what has 
already come to pass has been, according to the pre- 
ceding announcement, notwithstanding it seemed in- 
credible, so that which still remains, will assuredly be 
fulfilled, however inconceivable and incredible it may 
appear.”? 

The importance which Justin, and after him the 
whole ancient Church, attached to the evidence of 
prophecy, we have already charged with being dispro- 
portionate, and we must here repeat the censure, 
without disputing that this imputed over-valuation, 
in the first striking impression which the strict con- 
nection between the Old and New Testaments,—the 
palpable, undeniable connection between the /dea of 
the Messiah and the historical Christ, must have made 
ona heathen Neophyte, had a very natural basis in 
the strict theory of inspiration to which Justin was 
pledged, and in the allegorical method of interpretation 
which attached itself to this theory. At all events, we 
must condemn Justin’s lawless treatment of prophecy, 
the arbitrary manner in which he sought for concrete 
references to events of the New Dispensation, in the 
most general statements and irrelevant narratives of 
the Old Testament. Celsus,* not without justice, ub- 
served in reference to such a method; ““ No one can 
prove that there is a God, and a Son of God, on the 
ground of such obscure images, such foolish interpre- 
tations, and such insignificant marks.” Who, for ex- 


+ Apol. 1, 52, p. 73, (p. 87, A.) Theophil. ad autol. 2, 9, 
p. 335, (p. 88, A.) Tertull. apolog. c. 20, T. V. p. 41, hinc 
apud nos futurorum quoque fides tuta est, jam scilicet proba- 
torum, quia cum illis, que quotidie probantur, predicebantur. 
Clem. homil 2, 10, T. 1. p. 624. 

2 Origen. ς, Cels. 2, 30, T. I. p. 412. 
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ample, could be convinced of the divine foreknow- 
ledge and foretelling of the crucifixion of Jesus, merely 
because Justin believed he could discern symbols of 
the cross in all natural objects, and in every piece of 
wood which is mentioned in the Old Testament ὃ 
The ease also must appear singular with whjch the 
Apologist handled the evidence to which he assigned 
the first rank before all others, in so dogmatical a man- 
ner, that he does not make the slightest allusion to 
the scruples of heathen opponents,! which he did not 
pass over in reference to miracles, and with whieh he 
could not be unacquainted. Without doubt, by this 
negligence, as well as by the want of discrimination 
and selection, the convincing power which belongs 
to the evidence from prophecy, was much weakened, 
and what ought to have been an instrument of triumph 
to Christianity, rather tended to increase the triumph 
‘of its opponents. Only in a community which under- 
stood how to distinguish properly the solid foundation 
from the slight superstructure, the omission might 
- pass without injury. Beyond all contradiction, Justin 
advocated the Christian cause more successfully when 
he undertook to prove its divine glory, by its incom- 

arable elevation above all human philosophy, and by 
its astonishing influence on the morals of its profes- 
sors. Here there was no occasion for a subtlety of 
thought, of which Justin was little capable—here he 
required only the testimony of his personal experience 
in order to attain a correct perception of facts that fell 
under his own observation. Here all the energies of 
his heart and mind were brought out; and we have 
only to regret that they were not displayed more fre- 
quently. Had the Martyr made this department of 
Apologetics the corner-stone of his argumentation, his 
name would have been still more illustrious, occupy- 
ing, as it does, the first place in point of time, in the 
history of that science. 


1 Compare the remarks of Celsus, in Origen. ο. Cels. 2, 28, 
T. I. p. 411, and 7, 8, sqq. p. 699, sqq. 
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SECTION IV. 
PARTICULAR DOCTRINES. 


INTRODUCTORY OBSERVATIONS ON JUSTIN'S DOCTRINAL 
POINT OF VIEW. 


Tae substance of religious truth is given in the books 
of Scripture ; but the reception of this truth by the in- 
dividual mind exists under manifold forms. Though 
these forms may vary considerably, since they are hu- 
man, yet the substance itself cannot be subject to si- 
milar variations, or it would be no longer Christian. 
All scientific investigation in the province of Christian 
dogmatics, can and must have no higher aim, than to 
find the most adequate form possible for the Christian 
doctrine, as it is given in the books of Scripture, and 
is evolved by a sound interpretation. The character 
of this form determines the doctrinal position of the 
theologian. According as the investigator frames a 
more or less perfect body for the Christian Spirit, he is 
more or less. orthodox. Complete orthodoxy is the 
complete solution of this problem. In general, many 
causes co-operate to give a peculiar impression to in- 
dividual attempts at the solution. The most influen- 
tial are the power of individuality, and the spirit of the 
times to which the individual belongs. By these two 
factors Justin's doctrinal position is to be determined. 
Hence his orthodoxy is only a very imperfect approxi- 
mation to the ideal; his dogmatics are never wholly 
free from fluctuation. The Apologist believes, indeed, - 
that he is standing on thoroughly scriptural ground ; 
but the troubled waves of the age visibly enough dash 
over the soil; he represses his individuality, it is true, 
as much as possible, but he also succumbs to the often 
lamented, but seldom avoided lot, that secretly mingles 
what is human with what is divine. In his case the 
influence of the age is very visible. His dogmatics in 
several respects, are a faithful reflection of the senti- 
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ments that were predominant or coming into vogue in 
his times. We do not mean to assert that Justin was 
slavishly attached to the philosophy of the day, or de- 
voted to any party that stood beyond the circle of 
scriptural Christianity. Justin owned allegiance to no 
philosophy save the Gospel; he symbolized with no 
party which did not hold Christ for its head, and the 
apostolic doctrine for its confession. But in particu- 
Jar points, and without a fixed adherence to a determi- 
nate system, his representation of Christian doctrine 
is sometimes mingled with ingredients, which were 
more or less the productions of the age, elements of an 
exuberant speculative tendency, and in some measure 
unsound accretions‘on the body of scriptural doctrine. 
The contrary assertion, that Justin was in a state of 
perpetual and unjustifiable dependency to one definite 
philosophy or sect, has been made both in reference to 
Platonism and Ebionitism, but in each case falsely.' 
The controversy respecting the Platonism of the 
Fathers is well known. The charge brought, at an 
early period, by Marcellus of Ancyra* and Jerome’ 
against Origen, that he mingled the elements of the 
Platonic philosophy with the Christian doctrines, was 
repeated in the seventeenth, and more vehemently still 
in the eighteenth century, and extended to several 
others of the Fathers, especially to the teachers of the 
second century.“ Among those to whom such an un- 
justifiable mixture of Platonic philosophy with Chris- 
tianity has been imputed, Justin generally stands fore- 
most.’ It is singular that, even to this day, the ques- 


' Though this assertion has generally been presented in a 
separate form, Hagenbach has united them, and charged Jus- 
tin “ with much Judaism along with his Hellenistic partiali- 
ties,” (Lehrbuch der Dogmengeschichte, I. 58.) 

2 Euseb. ο. Marcell. 1, 4, p. 23, A. B. (Col. 1688.) 

"Hieronym. ad Pammach. advers. errores. Joan. Hierosol. 
T. Il. ν. 115. 

* Keil gives an account of the authors on this subject in his 
work de doctorihus veteris ecclesia culpa corrupie@ per platonicas 
sagentios theologia liberandis. Opusc. Academ. ed. Goldh. p. 

» Δα. 
5. Souverain, (Versuch iber den Platonismus der Kirchenvaler 
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tion has not been settled in what this mixture of Pla- 
tonism and Christianity consists. While some persons 
talk of a transference of doctrines peculiarly Platonic 
to Christianity, others profess to detect nothing more 
than methods of proofs, imagery, figures of speech, 
and turns of expression, which have been borrowed 
from Plato. It 15 clear that the controversy has a real 
meaning and character only if made according to the 
former representation. Who would seriously think of 
maintaining that, against a philosophy to which many 
of the most influential believers in Christianity pre- 
viously belonged,—which, for ages, formed the most 
important instrument of general mental cultivation,— 
which, not unfrequently, was honoured with the title 
of a Christianity before Christ which exactly in 
the age immediately succeeding the birth of Christ, at- 
tained a renovated though very metamorphosed exis- 
tence,—-that, against this philosophy, the church had 
so hermetically sealed itself, that, in no single point, 
was it touched, penetrated, or aided by it. Who would. 
seriously hesitate to subscribe to the remark of Baum- 
garten-Crusius ?—‘ The universal influence of Pla- 
tonism was the strongest and most determinate of 
civilized heathenism, which was pre-eminently shewn 
in the fact, that the dogmatic or speculative tendency 
more and more gained the ascendency over the simple 
practical spirit of the Christian world; in the language 
of the dogmatics of the church, much that is Platonic 


iibersetat und herausgeg. von Loeffler, 2 Aufl. Zullich. 1792, 8. 
295, says, ‘* it must be allowed, whether we like it or not, that 
Justin first introduced a new mode of expression, on religious 
subjects,—that he first made use of a style which was wholly 
unknown to his predecessors, to a Clement, a Barnabas, a 
Hermas, and a Polycarp, and that he first introduced a philo- 
sophical phraseology, in which Platonic magniloquence is every- 
where apparent, but not the simplicity of Jesus Christ.” Coma 
pare Colberg’s Platonisch. hermetisches Christenthum, (Frank. 
und Leipz. 1690,) I. 26. Pertsch’s Versuch einer Kirchen 
historie, 11. 66, 70, and Augusti’s Lehrbuch der christlichen 
Dogmengeschichie, (4 Aufl.) 47. 

' See Ackermann’s Das Christliche im Plato und in: der 
Platonischen Philosophie, 2, 14. 
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remains fixed for ever.”' Ifno farther extension be given 
to the Platonism of the Church Fathers than this, then 
beyond a doubt Justin must be reckoned among the 
Platonists.2_ He brought to Christianity a decidedly 
Grecian education; he introduced Platonic dialectics; 
he adopted and employed Platonic distinctions ; as, for 
example, terming prophetic \inspiration an ecstacy, 
and Platonic expressions and phrases, such as ἄμορφος, 
ὕλη, and the like. But in this sense the imputation 
of Platonism is seldom made. More commonly it is 
alleged that Justin, like many church teachers after 
him, actually introduced into the scheme of Christian 
doctrine, (and in so doing deformed it,) specific Pla- 
tonic doctrines which had no foundation in the sacred 
Scriptures. In this sense, however, the imputation 
must be rejected. Justin must have involved himself 
in self-contradiction, he must have been unfaithful to 
his own principles, if he had, knowingly, transplanted 
Platonic maxims into Christianity. Moreover, it 
would remain to be explained, why he had received 
merely Platonism, and no other philosophical dogmas 
into his religious faith. He allowed no specific pre- 
eminence to Platonism over the other Grecian systems. 
Once, indeed, he calls Plato the first among the philo- 
sophers,* but on other occasions he ranks him with 
Pythagoras and Aristotle.© Sometimes, indeed, he - 


* Compendium der Christlichen Dogmengeschichte, (Leipz. 
1840,) I. 67. 

2 Justin’s Platonism is reduced to a mere empty name, in 
the view taken of it by the anonymous author of Histoire 
orifique de l'eclectisme ow des nouveaux Plantoniciens, (Avrg. 
1766,) If. 144. ‘* Le Platonisme de Saint Justin se reduit ἃ 
adopter les sentimens, que Platon a puisés dans ]’écriture, et ἃ 
condamner ce, qu'il a enseigné de contraire ἃ I*écriture. 

3 Souverain includes Justin among those church teachers 
“‘ who breathe nothing but Platonism.” 298, 354. 

4 Coh. ad. Gr. c. 12, p. 16, (p. 18, A.) ὁ πρῶτος τῶν φιλοσό- 


Pav. 

5 Coh. ad Gr. c. δ, p. 10, (p. 5, D.) σῶν ἰνδοξοτάσων καὶ 
σιλεοφατων ἐν &esrn νορισθίντων sivas φιλοσόφων, Πλάτωνος καὶ 
᾿Αφισσοσίλουε.--- ial. ο. Ἵν. 6. 5, p. 108, (p. 224, A.) Πλάτωνα 
nal Τιυϑαγγόραν σοφοὺς ἄνδρας, οὗ womsp τεῖχος ἡμῖν καὶ ἴρεισμα φι- 
λογυφίας ἰξεγένοντο. 
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mentions the Platonic philosophy with a kind of dis- 
tinction, but he allows it to possess no nearer relation- 
ship than the other renowned Grecian systems to the 
Christian faith ; its periphery remains essentially the 
same in which the latter moved round Christianity. 
Why then, we are compelled to ask, did Justin, if he 
really transferred the theorism of Plato to Christianity, 
so narrow his point of view, and not extend his Plato- 
nism to Hellenism?* It would be difficult to find an 
answer to this question. For neither the predominant 
esteem which the Platonic philosophy obtained in the 
age of Justin, nor the circumstance that Justin passed 
from the Academy into the Church, can furnish a sa- 
tisfactory reply. Aristotelism had eminent advocates 
in Justin’s time; Stoicism ruled the throne itself; 
and Pythagoreism had revived. But Justin left the 
Platonic school, because he had at last arrived at the 
conviction, that in the most important points of en- 
quiry, it could offer no greater certainty than other 
philosophical systems. But besides its not being easy 
to perceive why Justin should merely adopt Platonism, 
a second reason may be given, why it was impossible 
that he could knowingly transplant Platonic doctrines 
into Christianity. Inasmuch as he considered Platon- 
ism to be essentially equally distant from the centre of 
Christian trath with the other Grecian systems of phi- 
losophy, he must have regarded every admission of 


> Apol. 2, 13, p. 97, (p. 51, B.) The false interpretation of 
this paseage by Brucker, (Hist. Crit. Philos. T. iii. p. 371,) is 
corrected by Keil. (Opuse. Academ. p. 453.) Dial. ο. Tr. c. 2, 
p. 102, sq. (p. 218, C.): of wors δέ ives φιλοσοφία καὶ οὗ χάριν 
παφεσίμφϑη sis σοὺς ἀνθώπους, σοὺς πολλοὺς λίληϑεν" Od γὰρ ἄν 
Πλασωνιποὶ ἦσαν οὐδὲ Yewixe) οὐδὲ Πιριπαςτητικοὶ οὐδὲ ϑιωρητικοὶ 
οὐδὺὲ Πυϑαγορικοί, μιᾶς οὔσης ταύτης ἱσιστήμης. 

3. An attempt at such an extension has been made by Bruck- 
er, (hist. Crit. Philosoph. T. VI. p. 535,) Rau (diatribe de 
philos. sanct. patr. Justini. Mart. et Athenag. p. 23, 30, liquido 
ex his consequitur, Justinum cum eclecticis fecisse), and 
lately by Ammon, (die Fortbildung des Christenth. x. Woltre- 
ligion. 2 Auf. 11, 71.) ““ thus an eclectic school was formed to 
which Justin Martyr belonged, who adopted the Platonic and 
Stoical principles, and hence often. confounded together Jew - 
ish, Christian, and heathen sentiments.” 
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Platonic speculations into Christian dogmatics, as a 
departure from truth into error. According to him, 
the essential nature of heathenism was error ; Christi- 
anity alone had absolute truth; even the good and 
the true, of which the Grecian sages had spoken, be- 
longed not peculiarly to them; it was only a scanty 
and alloyed fragment of what Christianity possessed 
in all its fulness, and in unclouded splendour ; it was 
only a dim reflexion of the full divine knowledge 
which was embodied in the Christian doctrine. Jus- 
tin could no more wish to borrow from the Platonic 
system than from any other heathen philosophy, 
or independent product of the speculative reason, 
and incorporate it with Christian doctrines, without 
appearing and reproaching himself as being a corrupter 
of Christianity. If, in addition to this general view 
of the case, we add Justin’s remark, that Christ 
claimed for his followers an independence on all hu- 
man doctrine, and would have them take only 
his doctrine and that of the prophets,' as their sole 
guide, and if, again, we compare with this remark, 
the confession of the Martyr, that his Christian con- 
sciousness, perfectly free from the authority of human 
wisdom, acknowledged that only as Christian truth 
which approved itself to him as such from the Scrip- 
tures,*—-the supposition of a conscious transference of 
Platonic doctrine into Christianity, by Justin, loses 
the least shadow of probability. 

There now remains only the supposition, (in itself 
a possible one,) that Justin, not consciously but un- 
consciously, had effected that amalgamation of Pla- 
tonism and Christianity; that since his general habits 
of thought had been so governed by Platonic contem- 
plations, Platonism and Christianity had, unnoticed 


' Dial. c. Tr. o. 48, p. 145, (p. 287, 1D.) οὐκ ἀνθρωπείοις 
διδάγμασι κικιλεύσμεϑα be’ αὐτῷ «ὦ Χριεῦ πείϑισϑαι, ἀλλὰ τοῖς 
διὰ σῶν μακαρίων «ροφητῶν κηρυχϑϑισι καὶ 3: αὐτῷ διδαχιϑῶσι. 

3 Dial. c. Tr. ο. δι), p. 17), (p. 800, D.); obs ἀνθρώσοις 
μἴλλον ἢ ἀνθρωπίνοις 3:3 inpexery αἰροῦμεχε ἀπολυϑδν, ἀλλὰ Sig 
aul φοῖς wag’ ἐκείνου διδάγριισιν. 
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by himself, mingled themselves in his mind; and that, 
_particularly when he found a certain harmony (Asson- 
anz,) between the Platonic and Christian doctrine, he 
unconsciously substituted the former for the latter. We 
say that this supposition is possible, but can by no 
meuns be historically supported. No one has yet 
succeeded, though many have made the attempt, to 
point out doctrines in Justin of unequivocal Platonic 
origin. All the deductions on which this opinion has 
been founded, arise either from pure misconception or 
false assumptions. Either that been supposed to 
be Platonic doctrine which a closer examination proves 
is not such, or opinions have been attributed to Justin 
which, in reality, he never held; or he has been sup- 
posed to borrow sentiments from the Platonic philo- 
sophy which have their root in the general religious 
nature of man, or are natural deductions from Scrip- 
tural intimations, or are connected with the theology 
of the later Jews. We shall not omit to set all this 
in a proper light, in reference to the particular doc- 
trines which have been regarded as borrowed from 
the Platonic system. For the present, we abstain 
from entering on this development, in order not to 
anticipate later representations. 

The other side on which Justin is supposed to have 
wandered from Catholicity, is his alleged approxima- 
tion to the sentiments of the uncatholic Jewish 
Christians! This Ebionitism of Justin’s has had, 
from the first, something startling and contradictory. 
What!—the free-thinking disciple of Grecian philo- 
sophy,—the man who speaks so frankly and unreserv- 
edly on the Jews and their errors,—who opposes 
Jewish exclusiveness (particularismus) in its grosser 


4 This charge has been brought forward by many learned 
men, for example, by Rosenmiller, (histor. interpret. librorum, 
sacr. I. p. 158, sqq.) Fltigge Versuch einer Geschichte der 
theolugischen Wissenschaften, 1. 332.) Zastrau, (de Justin, 
Martyr. bibl. stud, 11. 39.) Hivernick, Einleitung in das. A. 
T. 1.2, 51,) Yet only Credner has attempted to substan. 
tiate it, ( Beitrage sur Einleitung, &c. 1.96, 278, 378.) 
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and more refined forms,’ so decidedly and unwearied- 
ly,.—who, in a spirit so truly apostolic, combats the 
Jewish- Christian notion of the absolute value and per- 
petual obligation of the Mosaic institutions,—and who, 
without circumlocution, places the Gentile above the 
Jewish-Christians ;*—could such a man, at the same 
time, place himself on the contracted standing point of 
the narrow-hearted Jewish- Christians? But, in fact, this 
paradox is totally destitute of historical truth. Justin is 
any thing rather than a friend of sectarian Jewish-Chris- 
tianity; he belongs, as Neander admirably remarks, 
most entirely to the number of the moderate Paulinians.° 
This may easily be shown in contradiction to the alle- 
gations by which his attachment to the Ebionitish 
Jewish-Christians has been attempted to be proved. 
If we consider more closely the first allegation, name- 
ly, the mildness of his judgment on the Jewish- 
Christians compared with the strictness, the severit 

with which he condemns the Gnostics ;—it is, indeed, 
true that he assails the Gnostics in the most unsparing 
manner,—ascribed their doctrines to satanic sug- 
gestion,—deems them undeserving of any-intercourse, 
and entertains the worst suspicions of them ;—while 
he not only associated with the Jewish-Christians, 
but promises them salvation in the continued obser- 
vance of the Mosaic ritual,* and opposes their doubts 


- 1 Dial. c. Tr. c. 28, p. 126, (p. 246, A.) 
2 Apol. 1, 53, p. 74, (p. 88, B.) wacovds σε καὶ ἀληϑιςτέρως 
ris ἰξ ἰϑνῶν τῶν ἀπὸ “lovdalay, χαὶ Σαρμιαρίων Χριφιανοὺς εἰδόςξερ. 
1, 53, p. 75, (p. 88, E.) ἐληϑέφεροι οἱ ἐπὸ τῶν ἰϑνῶν καὶ “σιφότεροι, 
I 3 Allgemeine Geschichte der Christlichen Religion und Kirche, 
. 2, 402, 

4 Dial.c. Tr. c. 47, p. 142, (p. 265, D. 266, A.) In re- 
ply to T'rypho's question, whether a Jewish Christian who ac- 
knowledged Jesus as the Messiah, and followed him in faith 
and practice, but still adhered to the law, could be saved,— 
Justin says, ὡς μὲν ἐμοὶ δοκᾶ λέγω ὅτι σωϑήσετοι ὃ τοιῶσος, ἰὼν μὲν 
ads ἄλλως ἀνθρώπως, λίγω δὴ τὸς dad φῶν ἰϑνῶν, διὰ τεῷ Χρισφοῦ 
ἀπὸ της «λάνης περισμηϑίντας ix πανοὺ; THI ey ἀγωνίζηται, ταὐτὰ 
αὐτῷ φυλάσσειν, λέγων οὐ σωϑησεσϑαι αὐτές. ἰὰν μὴ τοῦτα φυλάξωσιν 
0 6 «Eich καὶ pends κοινωνοιν ὁμειλίας ἣ ἱσείας τοὺς τοιόσοις σ9λ. 
βωντες, οἷς ive οὐ σύγαινός dyei.—* As it appears to me, I should 
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on the miraculous conception of the Redeemer, with 
the simple expression, ‘“‘ I do not agree with them.” 
But this difference of judgment and conduct is only 
the natural consequence of the different position in 
which the Gnostics and the Ebionitish Jewish Chris- 
tians stood to the Catholic church. In the Gnostics 
Justin had to deal with opponents, as we have already 
intimated, who more or less forsook the historical 
ground of Christianity, almost called in question the 
real humanity of Christ, and had reduced the most 
important events in the life of the Redeemer to mere 
points of connection for their extravagant speculations. 
Several of them represented Christianity as a dispen- 
sation abruptly established in the world, and denied 
any genetic connection between Christianity and ju- 
daism.* Many looked with theogophic or ascetic dis- 
dain on Catholic Christians as common beings, mere 
natural men Ψυχικοὶ, who were utterly incapable of 
rising to the Divine, and took every opportunity of 
ridiculing them.? Others surrendered themselves to 
an unbridled libertinism, which spared not the holiest 
things, regarded the public confession of faith as indif- 


say that such a man will be saved, unless he labours to per- 
suade other men, I mean those belonging to the Gentiles who 
have been circumcised from error by Christ, to observe the 
same things as himself, telling them that they cannot be saved 
unleas they observe these things. . . . . There are per- 
sons who do not dare to converse with them, or to show them 
hospitality; with whom I do not agree.” 

1 Dial. ο. Tr. c. 48, p. 144, (p. 267, D.) dei cing ἀπὸ τῷ 
ἡμεςσίρου virus, ὁμολογῶντε, αὐτὸν Χρισεὸν divas, EyQpwwev δὲ ἰξ ava 
Seaway γενόμενον ἀποφαινόμενοι" οἷς οὐ συντίϑεμαι..-.-..“.« There are 
some of our people who confess that he was Christ, but declare 
that he was aman begotten of men, with whom I do not agree.”® 
It may be remarked, in passing, that Justin (Dial. c Tr. c, 
5, p. 107, [p. 223, 4.1) sets aside the heathenish principle of 
the eternity of the world, with the simple declaration, οὐ συγ- 
πατίϑεμαι ive. 

2 This tendency of Gnosticism was peculiarly offensive to 
Justin. The charge of blasphemy made against the Gnostics 
refers principally to this. <Apol. 1, 26, p. 59, (p. 70, A.) 
Dial. c. Tr. c. 35, p. 132, (p. 253, C.) 

8 Apol, 1, 58, p. 78, (p. 92, A.) 
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ferent, and martyrdom as folly, and took part without 
reserve in heathen feasts and excesses.! Nevertheless, 
they wished to be thought Christians.* Since Justin, 
as his own point of view required, fixed his attention 
on these worst features of Gnosticism—since he esti- 
mated only the immediate practical injury which the 
youthful church must suffer from this tendency—since 
probably in his own sphere of action be had opportu- 
nities of observing its destructive effects—he could 
scarcely do otherwise than express himself concern- 
ing the Gnostics with the anguish of a mind wounded 
in its holiest feelings? With respect to the Jewish 
Christians of whom Justin speaks, the case was alto- 
gether different. They were merely perplexed timo- 
rous minds, who could hardly prevail on themselves 
to give up a possession divinely sanctioned, and vene- 
rable by the lapse of centuries. They complied with 
all the fundamental conditions on which Justin made 
a claim to the honour of the Christian name depend. 
They maintained the ground of historical Christianity, 
they recognised the Messiah in the person of Jesus of 
Nazareth—they founded on him their hopes of salva- 
tion—they did not stifle free morality by outward le- 
gality—they did not oppose the unexclusive character 
of Christianity—they rather regarded Gentile Chris- 
tians as brethren—and without burdening others with 
the observance of the Mosaic law, they only desired 
for themselves to be allowed the unrestricted exercise 
of the rites of their forefathers.4 Their mode of think- 


1 Dial. c. Tr. o 35, p. 132, (p. 253, D.) ἀνόμοις καὶ ὠϑίεοις 
φιλεταῖς κοινωνοῦσι. 

2 Dial. c. Tr. ο. 35, p. 132, (p. 253, D.) Χρισσιανοὺς iaveods 
λέγωσιν, ὃν «ρόπον of iv τοῖς ἔϑνισι σὸ Grose cH IE ἰσιγρώφουσι «οἷς 
χειροασοιήσοις. 

3 The ancient church teachers in general, for similar reasons, 
express the strongest condemnation of the Gnostics. A colleo- 
tion of their opinions may be found in Rothe’s Die Anfange 
der Christlichen Kirche, 1. 589. 

4 Justin’s milder judgment relates only to this class of Jew- 
ish Christians. He judged far more severely the more violent 
party, who required the observance of the Mosaic law, even 
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was contracted, but not hostile and dangerous.! 
The whole of Palestinian Christianity had, till the se- 
cond century, a Jewish-Christian complexion.* It was 
to be expected that the contractedness of these views 
would be gradually removed. The opinion, likewise, 
of the merely human origin of Jesus, which had been 
transferred from Jewish faith in the Messiah to the 
conceptions of these Jewish Christians, could not be 
retained for any length of time in the Christian con- 
sciousness; its gradual rectification might be expected 
with good reason from the power of the Christian 
spirit. The difference of judgment with which Justin 
treated the Gnostics and the Jewish Christians, is there- 
fore utterly unavailable as evidence of the supposed 
Ebionitish leaning of this father; it rather weighs in 
the opposite scales, and serves te evince his genuine 
apostolic spirit. Paul acted in a similar manner un- 
der similar ciroumstances. The same Apostle who 
* delivered Hymenzus and Alexander over to Satan, 
that they might learn not to blaspheme,” (1 Tim. i. 
20. 2 Tim. ii. 17,) advocated the cause of the Jewish 
Christians at Rome against the Gentile members of 
the church, who were not disposed to make due allow- 
ance for their scruples, (Rom. xiv. 1.) 

Besides the mildness of his judgment on the Jewish 
Christians, Justin’s total silence respecting the Apostle 
Paul and his writings, and an expression about the 
eating of meat offered to idols, which seems like a di- 
rect contradiction of the Apostle, have been taken as 
proofs that Justin favoured the Ebionitish doctrines. 

e acknowledge that the statements from which this 
conclusion is drawn, have a foundation in truth. It 


from Gentile Christians. Whether they could be saved, he 
268, | a doubtful point. (Dial. o. Tr. c. 47, p. 143, [p. 
66, C. 
1’ Dial. 6. Tr. 6. 47, p. 143, (p. 266, B.) τὸ ἀσθενὴς τῆς γνώ- 


fs. 

* Sulpic. Sever. hist. sacr. 2, 31, (p. 245, ed. Lips. 1709,) 
tum (under Hadrian) pene omnes Christum deum sub legis 
observatione credebant, 
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is correct, that the Apostle Paul was peculiarly ob- 
noxious to the stricter Jewish Christians; they called 
him in plain terms an apostate ;! and some members 
of that party even forged a biography of the Apostle, 
in which his zeal against the law was imputed to a 
marriage with the daughter of the High-priest bemg 
broken off.? It is moreover correct, that in Justin’s 
writings no mention occurs of the Apostle, nor are any 
of his Epistles quoted, though Justin was certainly 
not unacquainted with his writings, and in the Dia- 
logue with Trypho treats of a subject which would 
naturally lead him to notice them. Lastly, it cannot 
be denied that Justin expresses himself respecting the 
participation by Christians of meat offered to idols 
differently from Paul in 1 Cor. x. 25. While Paul 
in that passage considers the eating of such food as is 
in itself not culpable, but advises the Corinthians to 
abstain from it, lest the consciences of the more scru- 

ulous members of the church should be offended,— 

ustin, on the contrary, treats such participation with 
unqualified abhorrence, and even stigmatises those 
who practised it, or allowed it in others, as mere nomi- 
nal Christians, as disciples and servants of the Spirit 
of error, while he represents their opponents as adherents 
of the pure and true doctrine of Jesus.’ Buttheinference 


1 Iren. adv heres. \, 26, p. 105. Apostolum Paulum re 
cusant, apostatam eum legis dicentes.—Origen. in Jerem. homil, 
18, 12, T. iii. p. 254.—Kuseb. hist. eccles. 3, 27, T.i. p. 252.— 
Hieronym. comment. in Matt. 12, 2, T. ix. p. 29.—Theodoret. 
Sabul. heret. 2,1, T. iv. p. 328. 

3. Epiphan. adv. hares. 30, 16, T. i. p. 140. 

S Dial. c Tr. c. 84, sq. p. 132, (p. 253. A—D.) πᾶσαν 
αἰκίαν καὶ τιμωρίαν μίχρις ἰσχάσου ϑανάσον ὑπομίνουσι 
(οἱ χρισφιανοῖ) «πρὶ τοῦ μήτε εἰδωλολα τρῆσαι μήσι εἶδωλόϑυσα φα- 
γεῖν" καὶ ὁ Τρύφων" καὶ μὴν σολλοὺς τῶν rou Ἰησοῦν λεγόντων dje- 
λογεῖν καὶ λεγομίνων Χρισσιανῶν πυνϑάνομαι ἰσϑίειν τὰ εἰδωλόϑυτω 
καὶ μηδὶν ix rovreu βλάσσισϑα, λέγειν Κἀγὼ ἀπεκρινάμην" καὶ 
ἐκ σοῦ σοιούχους εἶναι ἄνδρας, ὁμολογοῦντας ἱαυτοὺς εἶναι Χρισφιανοὺς 
καὶ σὸν σταυρωϑίντα Ἰησοῦν ὁμολογεῖν καὶ κύριον καὶ X “Φχὸν καὶ 
μὴ τὰ ἐκεῖνον διδάγματα διδάσκοντας, ἀλλὰ τὰ ἀσὸ τῶν τῆς πλάνης 
“νευμάσων, ἡμεῖς οἱ τῆς ἀληθινῆς Ἰησοῦ Χρισφοῦ καὶ καϑαρᾶς διδασ- 
καλίας μαϑηταὶ πισσόφεροι καὶ βιβαιόσεροι γινόμιϑα iv σῇ ἰλαῆδι τῇ 
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drawn from these premises is incorrect. First of all, 
as to the remarkable silence of Justin respecting Paul, 
this cannot be imputed to prejudice against the 
Apostle, conceived and nourished in the spirit of the 
Ebionites, since the existence of such a prejudice is to- 
tally without proof, and incapable of being proved. Had 
Justin cherished such a prejudice, it could be traced 
to no other source than the Apostle’s opposition to the 
absolute continuance of the Mosaic law, which formed 
the peculiar ground for the animosity of the JewishChris- 
tians towards Paul; but in this opposition Justin agreed 
most fully with the Apostle. The real ground of this 
silence was of a purely formal nature. Paul, as the 
Acts of the Apostles and his own Epistles show, had 
brought, in a high degree, the hatred of the Jewish 
Christians, and still more of the Jews, upon him, by 
his zeal for the prevalence of Christian universalism, 
by his unreserved declaration of the merely temporary 


πασηγγιλμίνη ὑπ᾽ αὐτοῦ . . .. .. Elely οὖν καὶ ἰγένονσο 4ολ- 
Asi, of ἄϑια καὶ βλάσφημα λέγειν καὶ aedrruy ἰδίδαξων, iv ὀνόματι 
«σοῦ Ἰησοῦ προσελθόντες, καὶ εἰσιν ὑφ᾽ ἡμῶν ἀπὸ τῆς προσωνυμίας τῶν 
ἀνδρῶν, ἰξ οὖὗσιρ ixdorn διδαχὴ καὶ γνώμη ἤρξατο... . .. Καὶ 
εἶσιν αὐτῶν οἱ μέν τινες καλούμενοι Μαρκιανοί οἱ δὲ Οὐαλενσιανοῖ, οἱ 
δὲ Βασιλιδιανοί, οἱ δὲ Σαπτορνιλιανοὶ καὶ ἄλλοι ἄλλῳ ὀνόμασι, ἀπὸ τοῦ 
αρχηγίτουν τῆς γνώμης ἕκαστος ὀνομαζόμενος.----““ They (the Chris- 
tians) endure every kind of torture and punishment, even to 
death itself; rather than worship idols, or eat meat offered to 
idols. Then said Trypho; I hear that many of those who say 
that they acknowledge Jesus, and are called Christians, eat 
meat that has been offered to idols, and say that they do so 
without harm. I replied; for this reason, because there are 
men who profess that they are Christians, and acknowledge 
Jesus who was crucified as Lord aud Christ, and do not 
teach his commandments, but those that proceed from the 
Spirit of error,—we, the disciples of the true and pure doctrine 
of Jesus Christ, are more steadfast and faithful in the hope 
announced by him. . . , There are and were many who 
taught both to say and to do impious and blasphemous things, 
coming forth in the name of Jesus, and they are denounced by 
us from the names of the individuals, from whom each doce 
trine and opinion originated. Some of them are called Mar- 
cianians, otlfers Valentianians, others Basilidians, others Sa. 
turnalians, and others by different names, from the name of 
the leader of each sect.” . 
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obligation of the Mosaic law, and by the distinguished 
success of his apostolic labours,’ which always did 
visible injury to Judaism. But Justin wished to ope- 
rate principally on the Jews, by means of his Dialogue 
with Trypho. Under these circumstances, what was 
more natural and more prudent, than that he should not 
take notice of the Apostle throughout the Dialogue, 
notwithstanding their congeniality of spirit, mm order 
not to endanger his good cause, and, as it were, to 
stumble at the threshold, by uselessly introducing a 
hated name? But, in the Apologies, the name of the 
Apostle had no place, because the personal representa- 
tion of the Christian cause, as far as it was mentioned, 
was connected exclusively with the person of Jesus. 
If we further consider the expression, respecting the 
eating of meat offered to idols, it is still more difficult 
to conceive how it can involve a condemnation of the 
Apostle. On this supposition we must believe that 
Justin ranlaed the Apostle among the number of those 
of whom he says, that they bore indeed the Christian 
name, but, instead of the commandments of Jesus, 
taught the doctrine of demons: it is seen at a glance 
that this supposition is totally false. Justin expressly 

ints out the persons he is opposing, namely, the 
Einostics. Or if the supposed opposition against 
Paul is to be sought for in maintaining a stricter 
opinion than the Apostle’s ; it is to be recollected, first, 
that this greater strictness is not so very important, 
as may be shown from the passage in 1 Cor. x. 25. 
Paul forbids the participating, in the heathen temples, 
of meat offered to idols, (1 Cor. viii. 10; x. 14, 20,) 
by Christians, as absolutely as Justin ; in one point 
only he approves a milder discipline, in allowing the 
eating of such meat, if bought at the shambles, or 
placed on the table in private houses, as far as this can 
be done, without wounding the consciences of weaker 
brethren, (1 Cor. x. 25.) Again, this strictness is by 


™ Lange enters into a full consideration of these points in 
his Beitrage sur altesten Kirchengeschichte, Leips. 1838, 1. 72, 
76. ° 
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no means to be placed exclusively to Justin’s account ; 
it is only his individual expression of a canon re- 
ceived and maintained by 4}} Christian antiquity ; it 
is found, in substance, in all those church teachers 
who are the most decidedly attached to Paul. Exactly 
in the same tone as Justin, Irenzeus complains of the 
Gnostic sects of the Nicolaitans, Basilidians, and Va- 
lentinians, that they partook of meat offered to idols 
without scruple and discernment, and did not believe 
that they were defiled in so doing.’ ‘“ Abstain,” the 
apostolic constitutions? demanded, “‘ from meat offered 
to idols, that ye may not be associates of demons, for 
it is slaughtered in honour of demons, and in con- 
tempt of the one God.” It was quite natural that 
the Fathers should understand and enforce the prohi- 
bition of eating meat offered to idols in this unquali- 
fied manner. The resolution of the apostolic con- 
vention at Jerusalem, (Acts xv. 28,) and the threaten- 
ing of the Apocalyptic Seer (Rev. ii. 14, 20,) could 
not fail to impress them strongly.? But their demono- 
logy converted this prohibition, under its strictest 
form, into a prime article of discipline. They re- 
garded demons as peculiarly the receivers of all 

eathen offerings, and the flesh as food consecrated to 
these beings. Hence, to eat such food was, in their 
opinion, under all circumstances, to hold fellowship 
with demons, every meal of this kind was an act and 
vehicle of idolatry. How could they, the declared 


1 Iren. adv. heres. 1, 1, p. 30—), 23, p. 102—1, 27, p. 105. 
ee p. 107.— Agrippa Castor in Euseb. hist. ec. 4, 7, T. I. 


p- 304. 

® Constitutt. Apostol, 7,21, T. I. p. 368. 

3 Origen refers to the resolution of the apostolic convention, 
(c. Cels. 8, 29, T. I. p. 763, and Tertullian to the passage 
in the Revelation, (de prascr. heret. c. 33, T. IT. p. 33.) 

* Compare Justin Apol. 1, 58, p. 78, (p. 92, B.) with 2, 5, 
p- 92, (p. 44, B.)—Minuc. Fel. Otav. c. 38, p. 141.—Tertull. 
de spectac, c. 13, T. IV. p. 106, sq.— Origen, 6. Cels. 8, 24, T. 
I. p. 760, 8, 30, sq. p. 763. Also Paetz de vi quam religio 
Christ. per tria priora saecula ad hominum animos, mores ac 
vitam habuit, p. 61. 


Υ͂ 
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enemies of the subtlest idolatry, allow themselves, or 
others, to partake of what was not only connected with 
this idolatry, but actually involved it. They were 
compelled to convert the relative interdict of idols’ 
meat by Paul into an absolute one, since they did not 
view the idols of the heathen cultus in so purely a 
negative light as did the Apostle! This rigorous in- 
terpretation of the apostolic prohibition, as held by 


. dustin and the later Fathers, was, therefore, at the 


farthest remove from a designed or Ebionitish opposi- 
tion to the Apostle ; it was only a natural consequence 
of the patristic demonology. 

Equally without foundation as this alleged differ- 
ence from the Apostle, is the last point which is ad-. 
duced to prove the Jewish Christian leaning of Jus- 
tin, namely, the agreement in doctrine between this 
Father and the Ebionites. For this agreement is in 


part not real, and in part of that kind, that if it 


actually is to be considered as a criterion of approxi- 
mation to Ebionitism, the ancient church must have 
abounded in Ebionites or half Ebionites. In this 
latter case, it may be confidently maintained, that the 
ancient church never laid aside the Jewish- Christian 
costume. Coincidences like those in Justin, although 
not exactly in the same direction, may be pointed out 
without much trouble, in all the church teachers. We 
may mention, first of all, that side of the asserted doc- 


1 Several learned men, as Dahne, Entwickelung des Paul- 
inischen Lehrbegriffs, Halle, 1835, (p. 97,) and Olshausen 
( Biblischer Comment. III. 1, 586, 613,) from 1 Cor. viii. 
5, 10, 20, have attributed to the Apostle the Patristic opinion 
of the identity of the heathen idols and demons, and hence 
maintained that he, like the fathers, regarded the heathen feasts 
as the medium of holding fellowship with demons; but Nean- 
der (Geschichte der Pflanzung und Leitung der Christlichen 
Kirche durch die Apostle,2 Aufl. Il. 645.) History of the 
Planting and Training of the Christian Church by the 


- Apostles. Translated from thé the Third Edition of the ori- 


ginal. Edinburgh, 1842. (Biblical Cabinet, Vols. XXXV. 
XXXVI.) vol. I. p. 283, 284; vol. 11. p. 188—190,) has, in 
our opinion, completely refuted this view. 


- 
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trinal agreement, which has not even an outward ap- 
earance of it. This relates to the manner in which 
ustin refers to the Old Testament. This use of Scrip- 
ture, it is said, must be Ebionitish. Nothing less so! 
The method in which Justin makes use of the Sacred 
books, has no trace of Ebionitism. 

What characterises the use which Justin makes of 
the Old Testament, is the excessive valuation of the 
prophecies,—the anxiety to attach a Messianic refer- 
ence to every letter,—and the arbitrary manner in 
which this propensity is indulged, by means of allego- 
rical interpretation ; where can we find evidence that 
the Ebionites treated and interpreted the Old Testa- 
ment inthe same manner? Of the Gnostic Jewish 
Christians, of whom Epiphanius gives a full account, 
and whose doctrinal views are laid down in the well- 
known Clementine Homilies,’ the exact opposite is 
the fact. They not only regarded the Old Testament 
with no peculiar reverence, but misused it in the 
strangest manner; they not only attached no import- 
ance to the letter, but considered the whole composi- 
tion of the Old Testament as corrupt. The propheti- 
cal books they rejected altogether, and despised the 
prophets as erroneous teachers, who sought indeed 
after the truth but never found it, and who spoke 
from their own suggestions, and not from divine illu- 
mination.2 By some among them, David and Solo- 
mon, Elijah and Elisha, Isaiah and Jeremiah, Ezekiel 
and Daniel, are insulted and accursed.> The Mosaic 


1 Clem. Homil. 3, 53, T. 1. p. 646. Yet there are some re- 
ferences to prophetic passages, see Homil. 16, 7, p. 725, 18, 15, 
17, sq. p. 741. 84. 

3 Method. conviv. decem. virgin. orat. 8. (in Combefis. biblioth. 
grec. patr. auctarium noviss. Par. 1672, I]. p. 113, D.) Ἐβιω- 
vaies, ἐξ Dias κινήσεως τοὺς προφήτας λελαληκίναι Φιλονοικῶνφε ---- 
Epiphan. adv..hares. 80, 18, T. I. p. 142, σὺ, προφήτας λεγουσι 
συνίσεως εἶναι! προφήτας, καὶ ba ἀληϑέιας. 

3 Kpipban. adv. heres 30,18, p. 142, ἀναϑεματίξζωσι καὶ χλευά.-. 
ues Δαβίδ τι καὶ τὸν Σολομῶνα, ὁμοίως δὲ σὺς σερὶ Healey καὶ ἽἼερε- 
μίαν καὶ Δανιὴλ καὶ ᾿1εζικιήλ' λίαν τε καὶ ᾿Ἔλισσαῖον ἀδϑεφῶσιγ.---- 

, 18, pe 139, σάνφες cds σροφήτας, ὃς ὅτοι βδιλύφτονται, 
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books they describe as a mixture of truth and error.' 
Moses (so they tell us) entrusted to seventy wise men 
the eternal and pure law, according to God's will, re- 
ceived by oral tradition from Adam, the first prophet, 
in order that it might again be handed down, in its 
original purity, by the medium of oral tradition. But 
soon after Moses’ death, the law, contrary to God's 
will, and under the influence of Satan, was committed 
to writing, and disfigured by all sorts of false and im- 

ious additions. These have multiplied, since it has 
fappened that the Pentateuch has been several times 
destroyed and again compiled. God allowed these 
falsifications as a trial of men’s minds, and to see who 
would listen to the blasphemous paragraphs scattered 
through the Scripture, and who could turn from them 
with abhorrence. The true may be easily separated 
from the false. All that implies unworthy (anthro- 
popathical) conceptions of God, whatever contradicts 
the pure idea of creation, whatever dishonours the 
righteous men who were the organs of the original 
unadulterated revelation*—is false. It is false when 
Adam, who was fashioned by God’s own hand, is 
represented as a transgressor, and Noah, the only 
righteous man of his times, as a drunkard ; it is false, 
when Abraham, who, on account of his chastity, was 
to be the father of many children, is said to have had 
three wives, and Jacob, who was the progenitor of the 
twelve tribes, and prophesied of Christ’s advent, is 
said to have had four wives, and two of them sisters ; 
it is false, when Moses, who has unveiled the divine 
law to all ages, who, on account of his upright con- 
duct, was declared to be a faithful steward, is repre- 
sented as a murderer, and as the pupil of an idolatrous 
priest.‘ Lastly, it is false, when the Scripture speaks 


1 Epiphan. adv. hares. 30, 18, p. 142, odes δίχονται chy σεν- 
φάφιυχον Μωύσίως ὅλην, ἀλλά τινα ῥήματα kere βαλλουσ:». 

2 Clem. homil. 2, 38, 1". i. p. 631. 2, 47, δὶ, p. 638. 8,47, 
50, sqq. p. 645, sq. 8, 10, p. 676. 

* Homil. 3, 42, p. 643. ὃ, 48, aq. p. 645. 

4 Homil, 2; 52, p. 04. 
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of several gods,—when it is said,—that God dwelt in 
a tabernacle,—that he conceals himself in thick dark- 
ness, or the tempest, or the whirlwind,—that he is 
pleased with lamps and lights,—that he comes with 
the sound of trumpets, and a shout, with arrows and 
darts,—that he loves war,—that he creates evil,—that 
he produces blindness and deafness,—-that he hardens 
the heart, when it is said, that he requires sacrifices, 
incense, and libations,—that he is weak and unright- 
eous, repents, lies, deceives, &c.! 

The Jewish Christians who were not Gnostics, the 
Ebionites in the strictest sense of the word, who alone 
were known to the church Fathers, except Epiphanius, 
certainly regarded the Old Testament with greater re- 
verence than their Gnostic brethren; we might, in- 
deed, attribute to them the idolatrous veneration of 
the sacred books, which many Jews cherished, on ac- 
count of the scrupulous anxiety with which they ad- 
hered to the usages of their forefathers; but no writer 
informs us that they understood and interpreted the 
sacred volume in the same manner as Justin. In the 
words of Irenaeus (adv. haeres. 1, 26, p. 105,) que 
sunt prophetica, curiosius exponere nituntur ; the as- 
sertion that the Ebionites believed that the whole of 
Christianity was signified and typified in the prophe- 
tical writings of the Old Testament, and that they 
attempted to extract it by means of allegorical inter- 
pretations,—cannot be contained,? since Irenaeus, by 
this expression, evidently means to convey a reproach; 
and it cannot be supposed that he, a most zealous 
advocate and cultivator of the allegorical «and typical 
method of interpretation, should have been so incon- 
siderate as to condemn his own mode of understand- 
ing the Old Testament.? It is also worth while to 


1 Homil, 2, 42, sqq. p. 632, 3, 43, sqq. p. 644, 18, 19, p. 
724. 

2 This is done by Credner (Beitrage sur Einleitung, I. 278, 
Anm. 2.) Compare also Massuet, dissert, in Jren. 1,7, 131, 
T. II. p. 54. 

3 What Irensus intended to say by these, remains an enig- 
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observe, that the Clementine Homilies and Recogni- 
tions, whose friends were only one branch of the same 
stock with the narrow-hearted Jews, who confined 
themselves to the latter, are decidedly against the al- 
legorical interpretation. ‘The Recognitions lay down 
the following canon, with an undisguised reference to 
the Old Testament Scriptures:—‘ mulias, ut video, 
ingeniost homines ex his que legunt verisimtlitudines 
capiunt ; et ideo diligenter observandum est, ut lex det 
cum legitur non secundum propru ingens intellagen- 
tiam legatur. Sunt enim multa veroa tn scripturis 
divinis, que possunt trahi ad eum seusum, quem sibs 


ma. The words, in their detached state, are perfectly unin- 
telligible, and at least no meaning can he given to them whieh 
rises higher than a probability. We shall content ourselves, 
in addition to what we have said above, with mentioning some 
other attempts at interpretation, without deciding on their 
value. Gieseler (tiber die Nazarder und Ebioniten, in Stiud- 
lin’s und Tzschirner’s Archiv. fiir. alte und neue Kirchenges- 
chichte, iv. 2, 291,) with whom Lange, ( Beitrage sur dltesten 
Kirchengeschichte, 1. 21.) and Hilgen, (Kritische Darstellung 
der Hiresen, 1. 1,111,) agree in the main,— is of opinion that 
Irenzeus, in these words alluded to the millenarian expectation 
of the Ebionites, which was raised and cherished by the 
prophetic books of the Old Testament, and so far blamed them 
as they claimed the first place in the millenarian reign to the 
prejudice of catholic Christians. Neander has given a two-fold 
explanation. In his work, “ genetische Entwickelung der vor- 
nehmsten gnostischen Systeme,’’ p. 391, he would understand the 
account of Frenus of a too subtileenquiry respecting the notions 
of the true prophets, according to the idea of the Clementines; 
but more recently, (Allgemeine Geschichte der Christ. Religion 
und Kirche, I. 2, 407,) he has rightly, as we think, recalled 
this meanirg, and thus expresses himself; ‘““ We cannot say 
more than that Ireneeus would not feel satisfaction in the ex- 
position of the Prophets among the Ebionites, according to the 
rabbinical Jewish method, which was at variance with the 
common Christian method, and hence he took occasion to blame 
over curious investigations.” Notwithstanding this change in 
his opinion, the former view has been preferred by Schneck- 
enburger, (ber einen haufig ubersehenen Punkt in der Lehre 
der Ebioniten von der person Christi ; Tubinger Zeitschrift fiir 
Theologie, 1830, I. 120,) and by Hoffman, (das Leben Jesu 
kritisch bearbeitet von Strauss, geprift. Stutt. 1836, 212, 
Anm. 2) 
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unusquisque sponte praesumsit, quod fieri non oportet. 
On enim sensum quem extrinsecus attuleris, aienum 
εἰ extraneum debes querere, quem ex scripturarum 
auctoritate confirmes, sed ex tpsis scriplurts sensum 
capere vertlatis.—“ I have observed these ingenious 
persons are apt to catch at resemblances in what they 
read; it ought, therefore, to be carefully observed, 
when the law of God is read, that it be not read ac- 
cording to the understanding of the individual mind. 
For there are many words in the sacred Scriptures 
which may be made to mean what suits the previous 
opinions of different persons, which ought not to be 
done. For you ought not to seek a foreign and ex- 
traneous sense drawn from without, and then attempt 
to confirm it by the authority of Scripture, but aim at 
obtaining the real truth from the Scriptures them- 
selves.” —-Hence it is evident that there is no sort of 
agreement between the use which the Ebionites made 
of the Old Testament and the manner in which Justin 
treated it. A real and more than accidental agreement 
is found in other points of doctrine, which is presumed 
to shew Justin's dependence on the Ebionitish mode of 
thinking in the doctrines of demons, baptism and the 
millennium ; but this agreement is far from establish- 
ing the supposed dependence. What it proves is only 
this, that Justin and the Ebionites partially breathed 
the same mental atmosphere ;—that both had received 
the same elements of mental training, from a common 
third: source. In the developement of the doctrines 
referred to, we shall set this in a clear light. For the 
present, we shall dismiss these preliminary enquiries, 
and enter on the consideration of particular doctrines. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE DOCTRINE OF GOD. 


It was not within the province of the ancient Church 
to furnish a regular and finished delineation of Chris- 
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tian doctrine. Its office Jay within the immediate 
sphere of practical life ;—it meddled not with the 
necessities of the schools. Its age was one of conflict ; 
of conflict for the palladium of its clearest hopes, durs 
ing which but little time could be devoted to theoretic 
investigations. The construction of a whole pre- 
supposes the formation and adjustment of the parts; 
the Church could not meditate and compose a system 
of faith, till the individual articles of faith had been 
conceived and prepared for insertion m their or- 
ganic connection. What the ancient Church ac- 
complished for the scientific formation and exhibi- 
tion of the Christian faith, related only to particular 
points; and the choice of these points depended on 
the impulse which the Church received from without. 
According to the variety of enemies with which the 
Christian doctrine had to contend, one or the other 
portion of it was sooner or later elaborated. The idea 
of God experienced at once the most searching and 
yet the most limited treatment, in proportion as it 
was conceived or not in its specifically Christian form. 
The doctrine of the Logos formed the original stock 
from which a Christian theology grew up, but the di- 
vine nature in itself was treated of only in a subordi- 
nate and detached manner. It is doing the Fathers 
in general, no injustice to assert that their idea of God 
(in himself) universally remained a pure object of im- 
mediate faith. What they contributed for its specula- 
tive establishment, was but little. Even the attempt 
which they made to set in a clear light the infinity of 
God in contrast with the Grecian doctrine of a plastick 
power—the unity of God in contrast with heathen 
polytheism and Gnostic dualism—the righteousness of 
God in contrast with the Gnostic overstrained notions 
of the divine goodness—was nothing more than an at- 
tempt. Hence, their idea of God (if we except those 
of the Alexandrian school) by no means wears in ge- 
neral the character of pure spirituality ; their God is 
far from being exalted above all the conditions of 
finiteness. However much they showed themselves 
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captivated and overpowered by the majesty of the di- 
vine Being, however general the rapture they feel at 
the idea, and though the ascription of an unchange- 
able elevation to the Deity, is the key-note to which 
all their discourses respecting him are fitted, yet they 
had not attained to free their idea of God from all li- 
mitations of space and time. Involuntarily they at- 
tempted to bring the Ineffable, the Inconceivable, with- 
in the bounds of a circumscribed and circumscribing 
representation of the understanding; the idea in itself 
essentially spiritual, acquired, in passing through their 
minds a tincture of anthropomorphism or anthropo- 
pathism. 

Justin considered the idea of God as the natural 
inheritance which man brings into the world with him 
at his birth ; the notion of a God is, according to him, 
an innate representation belonging to human nature 
of an ineffable Being! This origin of the idea of God 
allows him to dispense with every speculative deduc- 
tion of it,—belief in the Deity is in his view an un- 
alienable treasure, which remains to man even under 
the perplexing influences of demoniacal powers, bad 
laws, and corrupt morals.* Yet this universality and 
permanence of possession, he attributes only to the 
knowledge of the reality of the First Cause, of the 
being of a God; the possibility of a more intimate 
knowledge, the attaining to a spiritual view of the 
Divine, he confines to those who have the spirit of 


1 Apol. 2, 6, p. 92, (p. 44, E.) σὸ ϑεὸς weoemyigsuun οὖκ trond 
ἐστιν, ἀλλὰ σρώγματος δυσιξηγήτυ ἴμφυτος τῇ φύσοι τῶν ἀνϑρώπων 
δόξα ----“ ‘Lhe appellation God is not a name, but the represen- 
tation of an inexplicable thing implanted in the nature of men.” 
—Tertullian (Apol.c 17, T. v. p. 37,) Clem. (protrept. 6, 68, 
T. i. p. 58, sq. Strom. 5. 14, 134, T. iii. p. 98,) and Arnobius 
(adv. gent. 1, 32, T. i. p. 22,) also consider the idea of God as 
innate. The last mentioned writer distinctly asks,—quisquam- 
ve est hominum, qui non cum istius principis notione diem prima 
nativitatia intraverit ἃ cui non sit ingenitum, non afizrum, imo 
ἐρεῖ pane in genilalibus matris non impressum, non insitum, esse 
regem ac dominum, cunctorum quacunque sunt moderatorem f 

2 Dial. c. Tr. c. 93, p. 190, (p, 320, Ὁ.) 


>. 
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God.' Besides the knowledge of the reality of God, 
Justin considers an acquaintance with the unity of the 
divine Being, as the second donative which man re- 

ceived at his creation from the Creator. But this gift, - 
he adds with grief, has been almost entirely lost by its 
receivers. Satanic craft and demoniacal worthless- 
ness, succeeded early in suppressing or obscuring this 
Knowledge in the human heart, by the illusory notion 
of the existence of many gods—the fallen wearers of 
the divine image knelt before dead idols, and became 
the miserable sport of God-opposing spirits; and still 
the belief in one God marks the boundary of true re- 
ligion, and is the starting-point in the true knowledge 
of God. Jesus first gave renewed predominance to 
this belief, which had been taught and required in the 
most decided manner by means of the Old Testament, 
and which had been drawn from that source by indi- 
vidual sages of idolatrous heathenism.* Justin places 
the peculiar being of God in the intellect; he calls 
him “ the Truth, the Father of the Universe, who is 
the absolute intellect.”> He removes him so far above 
the sphere of the common objects of knowledge, that 
he gives him the constant epithet of “ the Ineffable.”* 


? Dial. c. Tr. c. 4, p. 107, (p. 222, E.) νοῦν αὐτὰς (ψυχὰξ) 
δύνασϑαι, ὅς, toes ϑι6; . .... κἀγὼ συντίϑεμαι.---α. 4, p. 105, 
(. 221, C.) φὸν ϑεὸν ἀνθρώσυ νοῦς ὄψεταί ποτε, μὴ ἁγίῳ σνιύματι 
πακοσρηβείνος Η 

2 Coh. ad Grae. c. 36, p. 33, (p. 34, D.) Συναφὸν μανϑαίνοιν ὑριῶς 
ἕνα καὶ μόνον εἶναι Stir, ὃ τνρῶφόν lors τῆς ἐλιϑῦς ϑιοσιβάας γνώ- 
φισμαι,---ο. 2], p. 21, (p. 19, C.)—Dial. ὁ. Tr. c, 126, p. 219, 
(p. 355, C.) The other passages in proof of this sentiment, 
have been in part already quoted, and others will be adduoed 
In treating of Justin’s doctrine respecting men and demons. 
Strauss in his die Christliche Glaubenslehre, 1. 404, gives a 
brief review of the attempts made by other apologists to prove 


the divine unity. 
S De resurr. ὃ. 1, p. 588, C. ἔσσιν ἀλήϑοια ὃ ϑεός, ὃ πατὴρ σῶν 


ὅλων, ὅς lees νοῦς τίλειος —c.8, p.593, C. οὐκ ἄφρων ὁ σῶν ὅλων wihuxs 
νοῦς, The phrase é τῶν ὅλων vig is indeed Philonic, but not used 
by Justin in a Philonic sense.—See Grossman quest. Philon. 
(Lips. 1829,) 1, p. 15. 

* Apol. 2, 10, p, 95, (p. 49, A.) ὁ ἄξῥητος warie —2, 12, pe 
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Yet this unutterableness, thus affirmed of the Deity, 
has by no means the foundation and significance which 
is attributed to it in the Platonic philosophy, and m 
its offshoot, the Jewish Alexandrianism. For when 
Plato had wound up the perfection of his original 
cause of all things to such a height, that he had not 
contented himself with removing all finite sensible li- 
mitations, and conceiving of it as pure beimg, pure 
goodness, and intelligence ;' but went so far, as to de- 
clare these distinctions of being, ness, and intelli- 
gence, (which otherwise he regarded as the purest and 
highest, )—as utterly insufficient images of the absolute 
perfection of God—and even subtilized* the idea of 
God into a pure idea, which could not possess a real 
substantiality (einer wirklichen Wesenheit); when 
likewise Philo, in believing adherence to these 
maxims of his teacher, would assert nothing of 
God but pure being, represents him as absolutely 
simple, without substance or qualities,;—and (by a 
ridiculous climax) still purer than unity, less compo- 
site than the uncompounded ;*—and, when both Plato, 


96, (p. 50, C.)—2, 13, p. 97, (p. 51, C.)—Dial. c. Tr. c. 126, 
_ Ῥ. 219, (p. 355, C. 

1 Protag. c. 84, T. ii. p. 188.—Phileb. c. 16, T. iii. p. 172. 
de republ. 1, 2, T. V. p. 76, eq. 1, 6, p. 241, 1,7, p. 250.— Τίνι. 
T. vii. p. 17, 26.—Phaedr. T. viii. p. 29. Compare Tenne- 
mann’s Geschichte der Philosophie, (Lpz. 1799,) 11. 382, and 
Ackermann’s das Christliche im Plato und in der Platonischen 
Philosophie, 39. 

7 Philed. c. 11, T. iii. p. 160.—de repudl. 1, 6, T. v. p. 242, 
wal τοῖς γιγνωσκοβιένοις φοίνυν μὴ μόνον es γιγνώσκεσθαι φάνω Sad 
φοῦ ἀγαθοῦ παρδναι, ἀλλὰ καὶ φὸ divas σε καὶ THY οὐσίαν ὑπ᾽ ἐπάνω 
αὐφοῖς φσροσϑίναι, οὖκ οὐσίας ὄντος τῷ ἀγαθοῦ, ἀλλ᾽ isi ἰφέκποιναι τῆς 
οὐσίας πρεσβόᾳ καὶ δυνάμει ὑπερέχοντος - 

δ Quod deus immut. c. il, ‘I. Tl. p. 17, κε. of pis 
ψυχῆς ivaiges - es «© . ουδεβεια σῶν γιγονότων Bie waen- 
βάλλουσι τὸ ὃν ἀλλ᾽ ἐκβιβάσαντες αὐτὸ warns «ποιότητος — ἵν γὰφ 
wav εἰς σὴν μακαριότητα abrod καὶ σὴν ἄκραν εὐδαιμονίαν ἦν, ob 
ψιλὴν ἄνιν χαρακοῆρος σὴν ὕσαρξζιν καταλαμβανισϑαι --τὴν sara 
φὸ εἶναι μόνον βανσασίαν ἰνιδίξαντο, μὴ μορφώσαντις αὐτό. 

Prd pram. et poen. c. 6, T. V, p. 226, de vit. contempl. c. 1, 
Ῥ. δ, 
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as well as Philo, regarded this elevation of the Deity, 
carried to the absolute negation of substance and qua- 
lity, as the most indubitable reason of his absolute 
unconceivableness and incomprehensibility, and, there- 
fore, of his unutterableness |—Justin could not adopt 
this proof of the incomprehensibility, and of the con- 
sequent unutterableness of the Supreme Being, be- 
cause the premises on which it is built were not 
such as he owned. He is, indeed, on more than one 
occasion, zealous against the human representations 
which the heathen superstition, and a carnal Judaism 
had formed of God;* and, whenever he speaks of the 
Deity, he always asserts his Being with a marked em- 
phasis ;3 but he never sublimates the admitted tran- 
scendant elevation and spirituality of the divine ex- 
istence into the evanescent height of the negation of 
substance. Substantiality may rather be said to be 
a clearly expressed constituent of his idea of God.‘ 


1 On Plato, see Ritter’s Geschichte der Philosophie, (Hamb. 
1830,) II. 288; and on Philo, compare Dahne’s Geschichiliche 
Darstellung der judisch-Alexandr. Religionsphilosophie, 1. 
133. | 

3 Apol. 1, 9, p. 48, (p. 57, C.)—Dial. ο. Tr. c. 114, p. 207, 
(p. 341, E.)—c. 127, p. 220, (p. 306, Ὁ. 357, A.) 

8 Coh. ad Gr. c. 26, (p. 24, D.) ὁ ὄντως ὧν ϑιός---ο. 17, p. 
20, (p- 17, D.)—c. 20, p. 21, (p. 19, B )—-Dial. 6. Tr. c. 55, 
p 150, (v. 274, B.) ὁ τῷ ὄντι Ssés—Apol. 1, 13, p. 51, Cp. 60, 
E.) ὁ ὄντως ϑιός. 

4 Dial. ο. Tr. ο. 128, p. 222, (p. 358, C.) οὐ κατ᾿ ἀποτομήν, 
ὡς ἀσομιριξομίνης τῆς τοῦ παφρὸς οὐσίας, διο.---“ Not by division, 
as if separated from the substance of the Father,” &c.—An opi- 
nion has prevailed to the present time, that Justin taught the 
perfect super-substantiality of God in the sense, and on the 
authority of Plato: this traditionary judgment has even found 
acceptance and approval with such writers as Starck, (fret- 
miithige Betrachtungen iiber das Christenthum. 2 Aufl. Berl. 
1782, s. 155.) Beck, (Comment. Hist. decret. relig. Christ. 
Lips. 1801, p. 201, sq.) Bertholdt (Handbuch d. Dogmen- 
geschichte, 11. 64.) Baumgarten-Crusius, (Lehrbuch der Christ. 
Dogmengeschichie, 11. 926.) Englehardt (Dogmengesoh. Neust. 
a. ἃ. Aisch. 1839, I. 203,) and Hagenbach (Lehrbuch der Dog- 
mengesch, 1,107.) With similar unanimity another passage, in 
the Dialogue with Trypho, is adduced as a proof of the as- 
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Indeed, sometimes he insists so strongly on this point, 
and not unfrequently presents it in so gross a form, 
that he subjects pure spirit to the shackles of a refined 
anthropomorphism (er dem absoluten Geiste sogar 
die Zwangsjacke eines feinen Anthropomorphismus 
anlegt)' and encloses the Lllimitable in a definite place. 
He whom no eye hath seen or can see, has, neverthe- 
less, a form; he who is enclosed by no space, not 
even by the whole universe, has yet his place which he 
never leaves;* he dwells above the visible hea- 


serte:] adherence of Justinto Plato. Dial.c. Tr. ο. 4, p. 105, 
(p. 221, C. D.) Quel Τλάφων, αὐτὸ φοιφῦφον εἶναι τὸ σοῦ νοῦ ὄριμιαι 
παὶ πρὸς σοῦτον ἡμῖν διδόσϑαι, ὡς δύνασθαι καϑορᾶν αὐτὸ ἱκεῖνο τὸ 
ὃν εἰλικρινξί αὐτῷ ἐκείνῳ, ὃ τῶν νοητῶν ἁ τάντων ἰσ τὴν αἴσιον, οὐ χρῶ- 
μα ἔχον, οὐ σχῆμα οὐ μέγιϑος, οὐδὲ οὐδὲν ὧν ὀφθαλμὸς βλίπει, ἀλλὰ 
wi ὃν cove’ αὐτὸ, φημι, ὃν ἐπέκεινα πεσης οὐσίας, οὔτε ῥητὸν obes 
ἀγοριυσόν͵ ἀλλὰ μόνον καλὸν καὶ ἄγαϑον. ----““ Plato affirms, that 
such is the eye of the mind, and that it is given us for this 
purpose, that we may behold with it distinctly that very Be- 
ing who is the cause of all things that are conceived by the 
mind,— who has no colour, nor form, nor magnitude, nor any 
quality which the eye beholds,—but is something, I say, be- 
yond all substance, indescribable, ineffable, but alone beauti- 
ful and good.”—We can hardly conceive how this mistake 
was possible. Justin certainly lays down, in the passage 
above quoted, the Platonic axiom of the super-substantiality of 
God, but not Justin the Christian, but Justin the heathen. 
Hahn. (de platonismo theolog. vet. eceles. patr. p. 14,) has per- 
ceived this, though he has not attended to it. 

1 Apol. 1, 9, p. 48, (p. 57, E.) ἄῤῥητον δόξαν καὶ μορφὴν ἔχων. 
—Dial. c. Tr. c. 127, p. 221, (p. 357, B.) 

2 Dial. e. Tr. c. 127, p, 220), (p. 357, A.) ὁ ἄῤῥητος «ἀτὰρ καὶ 
κύριος τῶν πάνσων οὔτε wos ἀφῖκσαι οὔτε καϑιύδει οὔτε ἀνίσταται, 
ἀλλ᾽ iv τῇ αὐτοῦ χώρᾳ, ὅσου πετί, wins . . . . οὔτε κινού- 
μενος ὁ τόσῳ τε ἀχώρητος καὶ cy κόσμῳ ὅλῳ.--““ The unutterable 
Father and Lord of all, neither comes to any place, nor sleeps, 
nor rises up, but remains in the same place, wherever that may 

. + «he is not moved, and is uncontained by place and 
by the whole world.”—-Probably the crude representation of 
limitation to a definite place, to which Justin seems to subject 
the divine existence, in this and the following passages, was 
only employed for impression. Origen himself, whose idea of 
God was confessedly in a tolerable degree spiritual, (de prin- 
cip. 1, 1, T. 1. p. 49, sq.—l, 6, 4, p. 71, 2, 4, 3, p. 86. 
Comment in Joan. 13, 21, sqq. T. IV. p. 230, sqq.) could not 
entirely free himself from the fetters of locality, c. Cels. 4, 5, 
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vens,' he resides in heaven.* When, therefore, Justin 
calls God the Unutterable, it is never to be so understood, 
as if, according to his notion of the supreme cause of ἡ 
all things, nothing, besides his existence, could be 
affirmed, on account of his supposed absolute sim- 
plicity and destitution of qualities (Higenschaftlosig- 

εἰς.) but that negative epithet only serves as a preg- 
nant expression of the inconceivable distance be- 
tween the divine majesty and the weakness of the crea- 
ture, and is intended only to give a more vivid impres- 
sion of the impossibility of comprehending the infinite 
fulness of the Divine existence in a narrow descrip- 
tion, or of representing it m any words or images. 
The other negative epithet which Justin applies to the 
Deity, that of Namelessness,? also serves to set forth the 
surpassing glory of God. On a threefold ground, Justin 
considers the naming of God inadmissible and impos- 


T. I. p. 505, κἄν ὁ Ses τῶν ὅλων «ἢ scurey δυνάμει συγκαταβαινῃ 
τὸν Ἴησοῦ εἰς cov ray ἐνθρώσων βίν . . . - οὐκ ἔξεδροι 
vyineas out καταλιείσοι chy ἑαυφσοῦ ἕδραν ds τινα μὲν Tower κενὸν 
αὐσοῦ εἶναι, ἵτερον 33 πλήρη οὐ πρότερον αὐτὸν ἔχοντα. Ἐπιδημεῖ δὲ 
δύναμις καὶ ϑιότης ϑιοῦ, δὲ οὗ βούλεται καὶ ly καὶ εὑρίσκει χώραν ode 
ἀμείβοντος corey od ἰκλείαοντος χώραν ἱαυτοῦ κενὴν καὶ ἄλλην 
wAngevyres.—“ A)though the God.of the universe, by his own 
power, descends with Jesus into human life,—yet he does not 
alter his position, nor leave his own abode, so that one place 
should be empty of him and another full in which before he 
was not. But the power and divinity of God go forth by 
whomsoever he will, and where he finds a region for them 
without changing his own place, or leaving his own region 
empty and filling another.” 

* Dial. c. Tr. α. 60, p. 157, (p. 283, B.) οὐ σὸν ποιητὴν «ὸν 
ὅλων καὶ varie, καταλιπόντα τὰ dale οὐρανὸν ἄσαντα iv ὀλίγῳ γῆς 
μορίῳ πιβάνϑαι, was ὁεισῶν, κἄν μικρὸν νῆν ἴχων, φολμήσοι εἰσεῖν.--- 
“4 No one, however limited his capacity, will venture to say 
that the Maker and Father of the universe, left all the region 
above the heaven, and appeared in a small corner of the earth.” 
—c. 56, p. 150, (p. 275, A.) 8 iv τοῖς ὑσερωρανίοις ἀεὶ μείνονφος. 
mar p. 157, (p. 284, A.) eg twig κόσμον Sip, ὑπὶρ ὃν ἄλλος 
οὖς ies. 

2 Dial. δ. Tr, 0.127, p. 221, (p. 357, C.)—o. 129, p. 122, 
(p. 358, D.) 

> Apol. 1, 63, p. 81, (p. 95, C.) τὸν ἀνωνόμα ον ϑεόν. 
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sible. First, because giving a name has no other end 

than to make the objects which exist in multiplicity 

and variety, knowable and distinguishable ; but God 

being one and unique, has no like with whom he may 

be confounded.! Secondly, because the imposition of a 

name supposes the priority of the namer to the named ; 

but God, as the Unbegotien, is preceded by no being 

more ancient.? Thirdly, because no adequate expres- 
sion can be found for the immensity of the Divine ex- 
istence. All these reasons, as may be easily per- 
ceived, spring from the same stock: they all pre- 
suppose that unbounded exuberance of the Divine 
nature, which rejects and spurns every finite measure. 
Justin, therefore, watched with anxiety for the ac- 
knowledgment of this namelessness of God. On one 
occasion he utters an anathema on whoever should re- 
fuse to grant it. ‘‘ No one can give ἃ name to the 
unutterable God: if any ene should dare to say that 
there is such a thing. he must be in a state of hopeless 
insanity.” Yet he by no means forgets the limits of 
human nature: he does not require verbal communi- 
cation to go into a sphere from which it is necessarily 
banished. He himself applies, innumerable times, one 
name or another to the Supreme Being, and is per- 
fectly ready to grant this liberty to others. His inter- 


1 Coh. ad Gr. c 21, p. 21, (p. 19, B.) οὐδὲν ὄνομα iw) Seon 
κυριολογδσϑαι δυνατόν τὰ γὰρ ὀνόματα tis δήλωσιν καὶ διάγνωσιν 
σῶν ὑποκσιμένων κῶιφαι πραγμάσων, πολλῶν καὶ διαφόρων ὄντων ϑιῷ 
δὲ οὔσε ὁ σιϑεὶς ὄνομα προῦσῆρχεν, οὔτε αὐτὸς ἑαυτὸν ὀνομάζειν φήϑη 
δῶν, εἷς καὶ μόνος ivéexer.—The same conclusion is adopted 
by Minuc. Fel. Octavius, (c. 18, p. 58,) Cyprian, (de Idol. 
Vanit. c. 9, T. 11. p. 14,) and Lactant. (Institut?, Divin. 1, 
6,1, 11.) Compare Petav. Theolog. Dogmat. de deo deique 
propriet. 8, 6. Venet. 1767. I. p. 319, eqq. 

2 Apol, 2, 6, p. 92, (p. 44, D.) ὄνομα ry πάντων πασρὶ ϑισόν, 
ἀγεννήτῳ ὄντι, obs ἴφι. “OL yde ἄν καὶ ὀνόματι προσαγοριύηται, 
πρισβύσερον ἔχοι σὸν Θίμενον v2 svopeer. 

5 Apol. 1, 61, p. 80, (p. 94, D.) ὄνομα «σῷ ἀῤῥήτῳ ϑιῷ οὐδεὶς 
ἔχει εἰτψεῖν. 

+ Apol. 1, 61, p. 80, (p. 94, D.) ὄνομα τῷ ἀῤῥησῳ ϑιῷ οὐδεὶς 
ἔχοι εἰπεῖν εἰ δέ φις φολμήσεεν εἶναι λέγειν, μέμηνε σὴν ἄσωτον μανίαν, 
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dict only applies to the erroneous fancy that a name 
could ever be more than a prop for human weakness, 
that it could possibly have an essential relation to 
the Divine nature, or be a receptacle of sufficient 
amplitude for the fulness of God. Against the use of 
such designations as “ Father, and God, and Creator, 
and Lord, and Ruler,” he has not the slightest objection, 
provided that they are not considered as real names, 
but as limited abstractions of the reflective under- 
standing.’ But if the namelessness of God rest upon 
a pure Christian view of the Divine existence, if it be 
in its true sense a perfectly necessary assumption of 
. the Christian consciousness, then the strange opinion 
is at once set aside, which would see in this doctrine a 
Platonic piece of patchwork on a Christian garment.? 
The Platonic philosophy certainly spoke of a nameless 
God; but besides that, the Christian doctrine was not 
under the necessity of borrowing its existence from 
this philosophy, the internal possibility was wanting 
for connecting the Christian sentiment with the Pla- 
tonic dictum, The Platonic namelessness of God goes 
hand in hand with its correlative notion, the unutter- 
ableness of God; both one and the other, upon the 
not merely inconceivable, but self-annihilating notion 
of the simplicity of God. Hence, as Justin had not 
adopted Plato's notion of such a simplicity of the 
Divine existence, he could not call God nameless, in 
the Platonic sense.2= We do not, indeed, maintain 
that the patristic doctrine of the namelessness of God 


1 Apol. 2, 6, p. 92, (p. 44, D.) σὸ waene καὶ ϑιὸς καὶ κείφξης 
καὶ κύριος καὶ δισαότης οὐκ ὀνόμαφά ἰφιν, ἀλλ᾽ ἐκ τῶν εὐποιίίων καὶ 
των ἔργων προσρήσεις. Compare Theophil.ad Autol. |, ὅ, p- 339, 
sq. (p. 71, Α. B.) and Clem. Strom. 5, 12, 83, T. III. p. 59. 

3 Such is the view taken by Hahn (de Platonismo Theol. 
wet, Eccles. Pair. p. 11, sq.) and Semler, (Geschichie der 
Christ. Glaubenslehre, II. 44.) 

8 This, indeed, is not avowed in plain terms in Justin, but 
it is tolerably evident, pol. 2, 5, sq. p. 92, (p. 44, C. D.) 
ὀνέμαφι ixages, rie ixages iaveg τῶν ἀγγίλων καὶ τοῖς τίπνοις thre, 
mecanyiqucar. "Ὄνομα δὲ σῷ πάντων ware) ϑιετόν, ἀγιννήτῳ ὄντι, 
OVS ἐξφ,». 
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had been formed altogether and purely from itself, 
without any outward attraction. We readily allow, 
that on one side the multiplicity of names in the 
Grecian Pantheon was a manifest inducement to 
dwell so emphatically on the namelessness of God. 
On another side, we concede to the Jewish- Alex- 
andrianism a more immediate and direct influence 
in fixing this idea: to it belonged the biblical ar- 
gument, which was given to the latter. In the pas- 
sage of Exodus, in reply to the inquiry of Moses, 
what was his name, and by what name he was to 
make him known to the Israelites (Exod. 111. 14), God 


declares, WONT ΓΞ TON" TAN TWN MIN 
DION ΤΙΣ TITY ONTYY 53}, the LEX. 
(it is admitted,) have wilfully departed from the 


Hebrew text; ἐγώ εἰμι ὁ wv καὶ εἶπεν" οὕτως ἐρεῖς τοῖς 
υἱοῖς ᾿Ισρωαῆλ' ὁ ὧν ἀπέσταλχέ μὲ πρὸς ὑμᾶς. This read- 
ing was the Biblical prop by which the Fathers and 
Justin, first of all, supported their position, that to 
God, in a peculiar sense, no name belonged. Thus 
Justin says, “ Plato having heard, in Egypt, that God 
had said to Moses, when he was about to send him to 
the Hebrews, I am the Being. (ὁ &v,)—understood 
that God had not told him his peculiar name, for no 
name can be properly attributed to God.” This ap- 
plication of Exod. iii. 14, betrays an evident derivation 
from the Jewish Alexandrianism ; for in that school 
this use of it was first found; it has all the charac- 
teristic marks of it, and the translation ὁ ὧν is itself a 
product of the spirit of that school. To consider the 
agreement between Justin and the Jewish-Alexan- 


$ Coh. ad Gr. c. 20, sq. p. 21, (p. 19, B.) ἀκηκοως 
(Πλάτων) ἐν Αἰγύπτῳ τὸν ϑεὸν τῶ Μωσῷ εἰρηκέναι" ἐγώ ἐιμι ὁ 
wy ὑπήνικα πρὸς τοὺς Ἑβραίους αὐτὸν ἀποστέλλειν ἔμελλεν 
ἔγνω ὅτι οὐ κύριον ὄνομα ἑαυτοῦ ὁ ϑεὸς πρὸς αὑτὸν ign’ ὀυδὲν 
γὰρ ὄνομα ἐπὶ ϑεοῦ κυριολογεῖσϑαι δυνατόν. 
See Daehne’s Geschichil. DarsteHung der Judisch- Alexandr. 
Religionsphilosophie, τι. 27. 
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drian theosophists in the use of the Mosaic passage, as 
an accidental agreement, is unsatisfactory, since Justin 
agrees verbally, in part, with Philo. But, notwith- 
standing this close connection, the dependance of the 
former on the latter is really a matter of indifference. 
The manner in which they made use of the Biblical 
passage for their own special object, is perfectly dis- 
tinct. While Philo employed the words ὀγώ εἶμι ὁ Gy 
to establish his theosophic paradox, that God could 
have no name applied to himself, because he only is, 
without being something ;? Justin is so far from follow- 
ing him in this, that he rather sees in the words ὁ w, 
merely an emphatic expression of the true and eter- 
nal reality of the one God, in contrast to the vain il- 
lusory existence of the heathen gods.* 


' De Mutat. Nomin. α. 2, T. 111. p. 159. ἦν οὖν ἀκόλουθον 
τὸ μηδ᾽ ὄνομα κύριον ἐπιφημισϑῆναι δύνασϑαι' τῷ ὄντι πρὸς 
ἀλήϑειαν. Οὐχ ὁρᾷς ὅτι φιλοπευστοῦντι πρὸς ἀλήϑειαν τῷ 
προφήτη, τί τοῖς περὶ ὀνόματος αὐτοῦ ζητοῦσιν ἀποκριτέον, 
φησιν ὅτι, ἐγώ εἰμι ὁ wy, ἴσον re’ εἶναι πέφυκα, οὐ λέγεσϑαι, 
—De Vit. Mos. 1, 14, T. 1v. p. 180, ἐὰν οὖν φησί, πυνϑάν- 
φνται; τί τὸ ὄνομα τοῖ' πέμψαντος, μηδ᾽ αὐτὸς εἰπεῖν ἔχω, 
p οὐ δόξω διαπατᾶν ; Ὁ δέ, τὸ μὲν πρῶτον λέγε, φησίν, αὐὖ- 
τοῖς" ἐγώ εἰμι ὁ ὧν ἵνα μαϑόντες διαφορὰν ὄντος τε καὶ μὴ 
ὄντος προσαναδιδαχϑῶσιν, ὡς οὐδὲν ὄνομα ἐπ᾽ ἐμοῦ τὸ παρά- 
παν κυριολογεῖται, ᾧ μόνῳ πρόσεστι τὸ εἶναι ..---- It was there- 
fore agreeable to analogy, that no proper name could be applied 
to the Being who in truth (pre-eminently) is. Do you not see 
that he says to the prophet anxiously inquiring for the truth, 
what reply he must give to those who asked concerning his name, 
‘Iam, ὁ wy,’ which is equivalent to saying, ‘ according to my 
nature I am to be, not to be called.’—If then, he says, they ask 
what is the name of him that sent thee, and I cannot tell them, 
shall I seem a downright deceiver? But he says, first tell them I 
am 6 wy, that learning the difference of being and of not being, 
they may be fully instructed that no name can with any propriety 
be applied to me, whose sole prerogative it is to δε." 

3. Coh. ad Gr. c. 21, p. 21, (Ρ. 19, c. E.) οὐδὲ ὀνόματος τι» 
νὸς ὁ ϑεὸς ἀποστέλλων πρὸς τοὺς Ἕβραιους τὸν Μοσίέα μέ- 
μνηται, ἀλλὰ διά τινος μετοχῆς ἕνα καὶ μόνον ϑεὸν ἑαυτὸν 
εἶναι μυστικῶς διδάσκει" ἐγὼ γάρ, φησίν, εἰμι ὁ ὦν' ἀντιδιασ- 
τέλλων ἑαυτὸν δηλονότι ὁ ὧν τοῖς μὴ οὖσιν. . . . Διὰ τοῦτω 
πρὸς τὸν Μωσέα ἔφη, ἐγώ εἶμι ὁ ὦν, ἵνα διὰ τῆς μετοχῆς ὄν- 
τος τοῦ ϑεοῦ ὄντος καὶ μὴ ὄντων διαφορὰν διδάξη.---ἰ. Neither 
did God, when he sent to the Hebrews by Moses, make mentio 
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In order to make the divine Being in some mea- 
sure at least conceivable, (who in his absolute unity 
and totality, is completely inaccessible to our appre- 
hension,) we assign to him a number of peculiar dis- 
tinctions. At the same time, it is by no means implied, 
that these distinctions are so divided and exist in ac- 
tual separation from another, as we separate them in 
order to gain an approximate knowledge of God. The 
divine Being (we acknowledge) remains an absolute 
and perfectly undivided unity. That division serves 
only as a vehicle and aid for our knowledge of God, 
and is at the same time a practical confession, that we 
cannot apprehend God as he is in himself, but only in 
his relation to the world, and conversely, in the rela- 
tion of the world to him. Following this law of the 
universal limitation of the human faculties, Justin as- 
signs to God attributes partly of a negative and partly 
of a positive nature, without attempting either a com- 
plete or initial solution of this problem. He mentions 
the divine attributes generally in a passing manner, 
and in contrast with the common lowering to the 
standard of humanity, to which the poetic and plastic 
mythology of the Greeks subjected their national di- 
vinities. Especially his zeal was fired at the folly of 
polytheism in reference to the generation of the gods, 
with which he contrasted the negative attribute of the 
divine existence, that it is without beginning and with- 
out end. ‘* God alone,” he says “ is unbegotten and 
imperishable, and for this very reason he is God.” 


of any name ; bat bya participle he mystically teaches that he is 
the one and only God; for J, said he,am ὁ wy», clearly contrast- 
ing himself, the Being, ὁ wy, with the no-betngs (τοῖς μὴ οὖσιν). 
—On this account he said to Moses, Iam ὁ wy, that by the parti- 
ciple being he might teach the difference between the God who 
is, and the gods who are not.”—c. 25, p. 25, (p. 23, E. 24, A.) 

1 Dial. c. Tr. c. 6, p. 108, (p. 223, D.) μόνος ἀγέννητος 
καὶ ἄφϑαρτος ὁ ϑεὸς καὶ διὰ rovrov ϑεός ἐστιν. The epithet 
ἀγέννητος is in Justin almost a constant appellation of the Di- 
vine Being, Apol. 1, 14, p. 51, (p. 61, B.)—1, 49, p. 72, (p. 
85, B.)—2, 12, p. 96, (p. 50, C.)—2, 13, p. 97, (p. 51, C.) 
—Dial. ὁ. Tr. c. 126, p. 219, (p. 355, C.) With the same 
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and—“ he alone is the ever-being who is unproduc- 
ed.”? The attribute of unchangeableness, connected on 
one side atleast witheternity, Justin assigns to God in a 
twofold sense, as excluding every possibility of change 
in his essence,* and all excitability from passion.’ 
The attribute of the divine knowledge, omniscience, 
he describes generally thus:4 “ The unutterable Father 
and Lord of all things, beholds all things, sharp- 
sighted and quick of hearing, not with eyes nor with 
ears, but with indescribable power; he knows all, 
none of us can remain concealed from him.” He 
brings forward only two particular instances of this 
omniscience, namely, the foreseeing of future events,° 
and the all-seeing of present events, with a know- 
ledge of the thoughts. Still more hastily he touches 
on the prerogative of the divine will, omnipotence, 
holiness and righteousness. Omnipotence he defines 
according to the moral conception of it, as the ability 


emphasis and concern the other church-teachers speak of the 
unbegotten God.—Thus Iren. adv. Heres. 4, 75, p. 285, τέλε- 
tog ὁ ἀγέννητος" οὗτος δέ tore Se6¢.—Theophil. ad Autol. 1, 4, 
p. 340, (p. 71, C.)—-Minuc. Fel. Octav. c. 23, p. 84.—Ter- 
tull. adv. Mare. 1,3, T. 1. p. 5, δα. 5,1, p. 313.— Clem. Protrep. 
5, 65, T. 1. p. 56.—Clem. Homil. 10, 10, T. 1. p. 687, sq. we 
τοῦ ἀγεννήτου ἴδιον τὸ ϑεὸς εἶναι, οὕτως πᾶν ὁτιοῦν γενόμε- 
νον ϑεὸς τῷ ὄντι οὐκ ἔστιν. 

1 Coh. ad Gr.c. 22, p. 28, (p. 20, E.)—e. 25, p. 25, (p. 24, 
A.)—De Resurrect. c. 8, p. 593, C. 

5 * Apol. ι, 13, p. 51, (p. 61, A): τὸν ἄτρεπτον καὶ ἀεὶ ὄντα 
εόν. 

5 Apol. 1, 25, p. 58, (p. 69, Β.) Sep τῷ ἀπαϑεῖ. Justin on- 
ly conceives as possible a moral alteration in God in his judicial 
relation to the world ; God’s conduct towards men alters as far as 
their moral conduct gives occasion.—Coh. ad Gr. c. 25, p. 24, 
sq. (p. 23, B.) 

4 Dial. c. Tr. c. 127, p. 220, (p. 857, A). 

® Dial. ὁ. Tr. c. 16, p. 117, (p. 234, B.) προγνώστης τῶν 
γίνεσθαι μελλόντων ἦν καὶ ἐστιν ὁ Jedc.—c. 23, p. 122, (p. 
241, A.)—Apol. 1, 44, p. 70, (p. 82, A.) 

© Apol. 1, 12, p. 49, (p. 59, A.)—I, 12, p. 50, (p. 59, C.) 
1, 15, p. 52, (p. 62, B.) οὐ τῶν ἔργων φανερῶν μόνον τῷ ϑεῷ 
ἀλλὰ καὶ τῶν lySupnpdrwy.—2, 12, p. 96, (p. 50, C.)—2, 
12, p. 97, (p. 51, A.) 
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of God to do all that he wills to do, and, on this ac- 
count, generally calls him the All-powerful (ὁ wavro- 
χρώτωρ,) Dial. c. Tr. c. 16, 6. 117, (p. 234, B.)—e. 
83, p. 181, (p. 310, A.)—c. 96, p. 193, (p. 324, A.) 
Holiness he represents as absolute separation from 
sin, and righteousness he most frequently mentions 
under its judicial modification.® Lastly, the happi- 
ness of God appears in him, considered as immanent, 
only under the single aspect of the absence of want,° 
——as communicative, in his revelation as love ;—and 
again, in this revelation, chiefly under the form of 
compassion.‘ 

These expressions of Justin, respecting the divine 
nature and attributes, are only an exposition of the 
general sentiments of the Church, as they were formed 
on the foundation of holy writ, and in opposition to 
the heathen theology. The idea of God is never, 
with him, an object of distant speculation ; he propa- 


1 Dial. c. Tr. 6. 84, p. 181, (p. 310, ἢ.) πάντα δύνασϑαι 
τὸν ϑεόν, doa βούλεται. 

* Apol. 1, 6, p. 47, (p. 56, Β.) τοῦ ἀληϑεστάτον καὶ πα- 
τρὸς δικαιοσύνης Kai σωφροσύνης Kal τῶν ἄλλων ἀρετῶν ἀν- 
ἐπιμίκτου τε κακίας Seov.—1, 10, p. 48, (p. 58, B.) ; τὰ προ- 
σόντα αὐτῷ ἀγαϑα.. ... σωφροσύνη καὶ δικαιοσύνη καὶ 
φιλανϑρωπία καὶ ὅσα οἰκεῖα Sep ἐστι.--.1, 44, p. 70, (p. 82, Β. 
—Dial. c. Tr. c. 16, p. 117, (p. 234, B.)—c. 23, p. 122, 
(p. 241, A.)—c. 96, p. 193, (p. 323, Ὁ. 324, A.) 

δ Dial. c. Tr. ς. 23, p. 122, (p. 241, A.) avevdsic.—Apol. 
1, 18, p. 50, (p. 60, C.) ἀνενδεής αἱμάτων καὶ σπονδῶν καὶ 
ϑομιαμάτων, we ἐδιδάχϑημεν---1, 10, p. 48, (p. 58, A.) οὐ 
δέεσϑαι «ἧς παρὰ ἀνθρώπων ὑλικῆς προσφορὰς προειλήῤαμεν 
τὸν ϑεόν, αὐτὸν παρέχοντα πάντα ὁρώντες. 

* De Resurrect. c. 8, p. 593, E. ἀγαϑός ἐστι καὶ σώζεσϑαι 
πάντας 3e.— Dial. c. Tr. c. 107, p. 201, (p. 334, 6.) éres- 
μων ὁ ϑεὸς καὶ φιλάνϑρωπός ἐστιν ἐπὶ πάντας τοὺς μετατιϑ- 
ἐμένους ἀπὸ τῆς κακίας.---ο. 23, p. 122, (p. 241, Α.)---ο. 47, 
p. 148, (p. 266, D. 267, A.)—c. 96, p. 198, (p. 324, A.) 
τὸν παντοκράτορα ϑεὸν χρηστὸν καὶ οἰκτίρμονα dpmpev.—e. 
108, p. 202, (p. 335, D.) τοῦ εὐσπλάγχνον καὶ πολυελέου πα- 
τρὸς τῶν ὕλων ϑεοῦ. According to Athenagoras (ἰεσαί. pro 

hrist. c. 24, p. 302,) [p. 27, B.] goodness is as essential to God 
as colour to bodies: according to Clement, (Strom. 1, 17, 86, 
T. u. p. 60,) as warmth to fire, and brightness to light. 
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gates the doctrine of the Church in the style of his 
age, crudely as it came into his hands. The cause 
of this passivity lies in the individual peculiarity, as 
well as the historical position of Justin. For himself, 
he found perfect satisfaction in the views of the Divine 
Being, which were commonly held in the Church: the 
opposition against the general polytheism, required 
only a simple negation of what was unworthy of God, 
and an unvarnished exposition of the belief of the 
Church; heathen philosophy had hitherto left Chris- 
tian theology (in the most restricted sense of the word) 
essentially untouched. How should Justin feel him- 
self called upon to be anxious about this scientific 
construction of this theology ¢! It was different with 
respect to the idea of God, in its Trinitarian mode of 
conception. The believing confidence with which the 
most ancient Christian communities revered Jesus as 
the Son of God,—the glowing devotion with which 
they sung hymns to him as the incarnate God,—were 
soon interrupted and agitated by the coarse mockery 
of the heathen, who regarded the worship of a crucified 
man as madness, as well as by the furious opposition 
of the Jews, who denounced the divine honours paid 
to the Nazarene, as an open idolatrous apostacy fom 
the One God. At an early period, the unavoidable 
task was imposed on Christians to vindicate scientifi- 
cally, if their faith was not to be looked as an arbitrary 
deification, and their worship as a common idolatrous 
service. Both imputations were alike intolerable. 
And thus their first noted apologist, Justin, attempted 
to furnish the necessary justification. As far as this 
attempt referred immediately to the objections of ad- 
versaries, we have already given an account of it; we 
shall proceed to explain its peculiar and full organism. 


* How far Justin might feel himself called upon by the 
Gnostics to furnish a scientific vindication of the Christian 
doctrine respecting the Divine Being must remain undecided, 
since the writings of the apoloyists against the heretics have 
not been preserved. 
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CHAPTER II. 
THE DOCTRINE OF THE LOGOS. 


Jesus is the Christ, and as such, in an eminent (me- 
taphysical) exclusive sense, Son of God: this position 
is the standing, we might say, the single theme of the 
apostolic preaching,—the Shibboleth of true biblical 
Christianity,—the central point of the Christian faith. 
The first member of this most important position in- 
volves no peculiar difficulty ;—the second is the Sphinx, 
whose enigma, until this hour, has put to shame the 
understanding of the wisest. For the wants of the 
Christian communities, as such, it has ever been suffi- 
cient to admit into their consciousness the divine na- 
ture of the Redeemer, as a simple fact belonging to 
the Christian faith. But the more speculative mem- 
bers of the Church were from the first equally im- 
pelled, if not by a purely scientific, yet by an apolo- 
getic motive, to impart, if possible, a scientific clear- 
mess to that article of faith. This clearness, alas! 
remains the philosopher's stone, which can never be 
found. The attempts of the most ancient church- 
teachers to define scientifically the divinity of Jesus 
in itself, and especially in harmony with monotheism, 
have frequently been denominated crude: they are so, 
especially in their form ; but, let the truth be spoken, 
later attempts have not succeeded much better! The 
ancient Church attached its demonstration to the idea 
of the Divine Logos. They found the first germ of 
this idea already existing in the canonical books of 
the Old Testament,—in a farther state of development 
in the Old Testament Apocrypha,—in a certain sense 
fully unfolded, yet mixed up with allegory, in the Jew- 
ish religious philosophers of the Alexandrian school, 
—in a Christian, sounder, purer substantiality, by the 
Apostles,—and chiefly in John, given historically. 
The fundamental character of the Old Testament idea 


nd 
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of God, is the principle of unity as limited by morality. 
Those persons are in the right who deny that this 
unity within the Old Testament sphere was already 
expanded into the Christian Trinity ; but, on the other 
hand, it is wrong to extend this denial so far, as to 
make the Jehovah of the Old Testament a philosophi- 
cal, solitary monad. Throughout the whole Old Tes- 
tament history of the development of religion, there is 
undeniably the obscure intimation, more or less appa- 
rent, that the revelation and agency of God in the 
world has, in a considerable degree, mediated through 
a second divine subject reflecting in himself his Being 
and Life.' It may still be reckoned a formal limita- 
tion of the Old Testament point of view, if, in the Old 
Testament, the Word appears as the bearer of all God's 
revelation and agency in this world. But the nume- 
rous poetic personifications of this Divine Word, as 
they are presented in the older books of the Old Tes- 
tament, contain unquestionably ‘‘ a dogmatic germ,— 
they are, as it were, preformations of the later hypos- 
tasizing of the Divine Word.”* The objectivity of the 
divine organ of revelation, (the conception of which 
among the Jews, in its most finished stage, is the δεύ- 
τερὸς ϑεός of Philo,) becomes more marked in the re- 
presentation, wavering as it were between a mere affir- 
mation of qualities and a hypostatical existence, 
which, in the later books of the Old Testament, is 
given to the divine attribute of Wisdom, the Hebrew 
sum and substance of ethical perfection. Even Job 
(xxviii. 20, 23) speaks of the divine Wisdom, (al- 
though, in truth, he views it purely as a quality,) 
as far as he describes it, as a cosmical and ethical 
principle,—as a being existing out of (ausser) God. 
In a more elevated, though pot with a more real, 


1 On this subject see an excellent exposition by Nitzsch, 
(on the essential Tri-unity of God, in the Theol. Studien und 
Kritiken, 1841, H. 2, 5, 310,) with which, nevertheless, we do 
not agree in all points. 

3 Liicke’s words in his Commentar. iiber das Evangelium 
der Johannes. 3 Aufl. (Bonn, 1840,) I. 257. 
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personal, self-subsistence, Wisdom appears in the 
Proverbs of Solomon (viii. 1, and especially 22) 
Here, Wisdom not merely places herself in the 
way and at the doors, in order to invite men ;— 
she not merely announces herself as the original source 
of all knowledge and virtue,—as the exclusive organ 
of divine Providenee,—but she calls herself likewise 
the first creation, the beginning of the works of God ; 
she declares that, from the beginning, before the origin 
of the mountains and hills, and was with God at the 
creation of the world as the chief architect, and stood 
before him as the daily object of his joy and delight. 
The divine Wisdom has, as we have said, in this delinea- 
tion, not a strictly substantial reality, but poetic personi- 
fication has here reached the highest degree of its 
elastic expansibility. Still the moveable fleeting outline 
of the anticipating Fancy, must be brought to the fixed 
defined form of a metaphysical concrete. Yet this me- 
taphysical creation does not present itself on canonical 
ground. It belongs first to the Apocryphal develop- 
ment of the Old Testament spirit; and even here it 
is not fully exhibited. The Proverbs of the Palesti- 
nian Jesus Sirach, which were collected in the original 
about two hundred years before Christ, stand essen- 
tially on the same boundary-line as those of Solomon, 
—their wisdom bears the same impress of an ominous 
personification ; it is, in truth, in some parts a slavish 
copy of that of Solomon.! According to the repre- 
sentation of the Son of Sirach, was created before time, 
in the beginning, by God, or rather proceeded from 
the mouth of the Most High, (Ecclesiasticus i. 1; xxiv. 


1 The ‘* Wisdom” of the Son of Sirach is viewed as a con- 
solidated hypostasized being by Keil, (opuse, academ. p. 506, 
sqq.) Rauch, (εν d. λόγος des Evangelisten Johannes,) in 
Zimmerman’s and Heydenreich’s Monats-schrift f. Prediger- 
wissenschaften, vi. 3, 207, 267, and, as it seems, by Strauss, 
(die christ. Glaubenslehre, I. 412.) But Dahne, (geschicht. 
Darstellung der Jiiditch-alexand. relig. 11. 130,) and Liicke, 
(Commentar. I. 262,) have justly opposed this view. Gfrbrer, 
(Philo, u. die Alexand, Theosophie, 11.52,) takesa middlecourse. 
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3,) and remained the constant associate of God; at 
the creation she veiled the earth as a mist ;—her 
throne rests upon cloudy pillars;—she dwells im 
heaven, but, at the same time, is everywhere and rules 
all things ;—she walks in the depth of the sea, she has 
propriety over the whole earth, among all nations; but 
her chosen and constant abode is in Israel;—she has 
poured forth the richest fulness over Jerusalem ;— 
she serves in the holy tent before God ;—the written 
Mosaic law is her complete revealed code, as it were . 
the body in which she has obtained a national histo- 
rical consistency. A peculiarity of this description of 
Wisdom is the distinctness with which the general en- 
lightening and attractive energy of the divine ¢ogia is 
transferred with the most pregnant objectivity within 
the limits of the theocratic nation. The form of the 
divine Logos is dimly seen through this representation, 
who, according to the latter theology, gave evidence of 
his hypostatic existence by numerous appearances 
among the Jewish people. The Son of Sirach, with 
ominous timidity, approaches the long prepared step 
of giving a substantial objectivity to the divine organ 
of revelation; indeed, this step is first taken in the 
apocryphal Wisdom of Solomon. In this collection of 
proverbs, the divine wisdom bears the undeniable cha- 
racter of substantial distinctness. The unknown au- 
thor of this collection not merely extols Wisdom with 
an exuberance of language, as a never failing treasure, 
(vii. 14; viii. 18,) the source of all knowledge both in 
physical (vii. 16; viii. 8),and moral (ix. 3,) respects; 
as the original source of all virtues, (viii. 7; ix. 3, 18,) 
and skill in the arts, (vii. 16,) of all joy and all ha 

piness, (viii. 10, 16); in short, as the incomparable 
assemblage of all true good, (viii. 7—11; viii. 3); he 
not merely elevates her to be the all-ruling occu- 
pant of the divine throne, (ix. 4, 10,) and allows 
her to have been present at the creation of the world 
as a witness, (ix. 9,) or rather as peculiarly and solely 
an active former of all things, (vii. 12, 22; viii. 5) s 
calls her the reflection of the eternal light, the spotless 
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mirror of the divine operations, the transcript of the 
divine goodness, (vii. 26); but, touching more closely 
her peculiar nature, he distinctly describes her as a 
breath of the power of God, as a pure efflux of the 
glory of the Almighty, (vii. 25); as a spirit intelligent, 
holy, innate, multipartite, subtile, mobile, even more 
so than motion itself, penetrating, spotless, clear, re- 
splendent as the sun, keen, unconfinable, steadfast, 
happy, almighty, all-seing, all-renovating, penetrating 
all things, especially intelligent pure refined spirits by 
virtue of her purity, dwelling with most delight in 
holy souls, making them friends of God and holy 
prophets, (vii. 22; viii. 1.) Wisdom, in this repre- 
sentation has evidently ceased to be a mere attribute 
of God; objectively conceived, she has gained a dis- 
tinct existence out of God; she appears as a refined 
etherial substance existing by emanation. Yet she is 
neither morally nor essentially really separate from 
God ; she is the faithful and unchangeable expression 
and reflection of the divine fulness; she is, though 
penetrating all things, still with God. In her relation 
to the world, she is the connecting medium of the 
created with the uncreated; all well-being and life, 
all improvement and happiness which is imparted by 
God to the world, is mediated by her. The Book of 
Wisdom with peculiar distinctness, (x. 1, 15,) exhibits 
the individual operation of the divine σοφία amon 
the Israelitish nation. She it is who protected an 
guided, redeemed and blessed the patriarchs Adam 
and Noah, Abraham and Lot, Jacob and Joseph; she 
it is who redeemed the people of Israel from bon- 
dage, and performed signs and wonders by Moses, 
before Pharaoh : she went before the people, in a won- 
derful manner, through the wilderness, as a cloud by 
day and a flame by night. She divided the waves of 
the Red Sea, and led the chosen people through it. 
After this fixation of the idea of the divine interven- 
ing cause, one thing only is wanting, in order to give it 
essential completeness, which it was possible to attain 
on the Old Testament ground, namely, that instead of 
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a general, though highly spiritualized ethereal nature, a 
personal being should be presented. In the Book of 

isdom this is not done. The divine intermediate 
being of that work sometimes, indeed, approxi- 
mates to the idea of a person, but then again vanishes 
under the representation of a spiritual all-pervad- 
ing substance. Philo, (or, generally speaking, that 
mode of philosophising of which he stands forth as 
the chief representative and champion,) was the first 
who gave to the divine organ of revelation the distinct 
character of a hypostasis. His Logology is the im- 
mediate prelude of the idea of the Christian Logos. 
In his representation he moulded together the essen- 
tial elements, which had been obtained by the preced- 
ing unfolding of the Old Testament spirit, towards 
forming the idea of a self-conscious organ of mediation 
between God and the world, and succeeded in giving, 
or at least strove to give, a philosophical basis to this 
idea by the application of Platonism. He set out 
from the Platonic dualistic principle of an absolute, 
unchangeable, simple God, destitute of attributes, to 
whom nothing belongs but existence, (hence fre- 
quently called ὁ ὧν τὸ ὄν, τὸ ὄντως ὄν, ro πρὸς ἀλήϑειαν Oy, ) 
and an equally eternal Matter, which, with ambiguous 
phraseology, he sometimes describes as the pure nega- 
tion of true being, as the mere antithesis, unendowed 
with qualities of actually formed substances,—some- 
times, and with preference, as the chaotic, irregular, 
lawless mingling of the four elements. Both God and 
matter he regarded as in direct (and yet again allayed) 
opposition. God is as the pure active principle, ori- 
ginator and governor of all existing things ;' the 
world, as it actually appears, as phenomenal, is not 
in its material substratum, but yet in its formal im- 
press, a work of God ; for adaptation and intelligence 


1 Leg. alleg. 1,2, T. 1. p.61, dease ἴδιον σὸ καίειν πυρὸς καὶ 
χιόνος τὸ ψύχειν, οὕτω καὶ ϑιοῦ φὸ wossiv.—, 3, p. 12K, ives ὄντος 
αἰτίου τοῦ δρῶνφος. -- ἀθ cherub. c, 26, p. 219, φύσει δραστήριον σὸ 
ras ὅλων αἴτιον, Cc. 35, p. 288. 
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have not their basis in matter itself. The formation 
and conservation of the world is the act of God ope- 
rating with matter. But how can this operation take 
place? How could God become the author of the 
present form of the world? How can he uphold and 
govern the world? Not by himself, for it contradicts 
the divine simplicity and majesty to come into imme- 
diate connection with any sensible and material ob- 
Ject; by his own powers God arranges and upholds 
the world.!. As he resolved on the formation of the 
world from the impulse of his goodness, he projected, 
somewhat in the same way as a human artist proceeds 
before he constructs a work of art, a pattern or arche- 
type of the things which were to be created. This 
archetype (ὠρχέτυπον παράδειγμα, ἀρχέτυπος ἰδέα, or 
simply ἀρχέτυπον, παράδειγμα) contains in infinite 
variety and gradations, the types (in Platonic lan- 
guage idéa:) of all individual objects which are to 
have form and existence, and this assemblage of types, 
patterns, or ideas, constitutes the typical or ideal world 
(χόσμος νοητός, ὁ ἐκ τῶν ἰδεῶν συνεστὼς κοσμος,) of which 
the sensible world is only a copy.* The ideal world 
originally presented itself as the simple and most 
ancient product of the divine mind, and therefore in- 
volved in its very essence,® being in its nature like 
God, incorporeal, spiritual, invisible, incapable of 
being known or defined,* when it proceeded from 


δ De victim. offer. ο. 13, T. 1V. p. 355, ἰξ ἐκείνης (ἀμορφίαε) 
πάντ᾽ ἰγίννησεν ὁ Stig οὖκ ἰφασαόμενο; αὐτός οὐ γὰρ ἦν ϑίμις 
ατεροὺ καὶ αιφυρμένης ὑλὴς Pavey σὸν duorm καὶ μακαριον. ἀλλὰ 
This αἀσωῤῥα τοις δυναμεσιν, ὧν ἐφυμόν ὄνομα wt ἰδεαι, κατίι χρησαφθ 
προς Th ytves txaeroy Τὴν αὐμοττφίυσαν λαβοιν μεορῷην.--- isuseb. 
praep. evang. 7, 13, p. 323, A. 

7 De mund. opif. c. 4, sqq- T. I. p. 7, sqq. c. 10, p- 12.— 
leg. alleg. 1, 9, p. 65.—de confus. ling. ο. 34, ‘I. 11. p. 285.—= 
vit. Mos. 3, 13, T. IV. p. 211. 

> De mund, opif. c. 6, p. 9.—de profug. c. 14, T. TIT. p. 125. 

* De vit. Mos. 1, 28, T. IV. p. 147, ἡ dedas xa) ἀόρατος καὶ 
Aropares cay ὄντων παραδοιγματικὴ οὐσία ---(6 monarch. 1, 6. p. 
242, sq.—de sacrif. Abel ct Cain. c. 15, T. 1. p. 244. ἀπιρί. 


yeapes. 
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God in all the multiplicity of its images. In this, 
their outward objectivity (which, according to their 
origin, may be conceived of as an expansion of the 
divine existence,' or as a beaming forth of the divine 
effulgence,* or as an overflowing of the fountain of the 
divine life,*)—the divine ideas or powers became 
the creative or conservative energies of the world—in- 
asmuch as they reduce the unarranged formless matter 
to its definite forms; they stand marshalled like satel- 
lites round the heavenly king, and followf in his train, 
to execute what was below his dignity;* or as de- 
puties, as eyes and ears of the Supreme, they see and 
hear all things, and as messengers they descend from 
heaven and return thither, to protect and to rescue 
created things,—to communicate to his children the 
- commands of their Father, and to their Father the 
wants of his children :5 as an all-comprehending band 
they are spread through heaven and earth, through air 
and water.® 

According to their nature as originally forms of 
thought, and afterwards emanating self-subsistent 
energies, and according to the analogy of the human 
λόγος ἐνδιάϑετος, the unexpressed (internally arranged) 
thought, and the λόγος προφορικός, the spoken and as it 
were substantialized word, they are called in the double 


' Quod dets pol. insid. ο. 24, T. I. p. 292, σίμνεσαι οὐδὲν τοῦ 
Stiov κατ᾽ ἀπάρτησιν ἀλλὰ μόνον ixesiveras.—de mut. nomin. c. 4, 
T. IIL. p. 163. 

2 De profug. c. 24, T. III. p. 138, ὁ Ses . . . . λαμι- 
«ροτάτῳ φωτί, ἰαυτῷ, τὰ ὅλα avydgu.—de somn. 1, 13, p. 230. 
— 1, 18, p. 258. σὸ isgov φίγγος 6 ϑεὸς ἀκτινοβολεῖ, —de proem. et 
pen. c. 6, T. V. p. 226. 

3 De profug. c. 36, T. 111. p. 152.—de somn. 2, 37, p. 312, 
sq. ᾿ 
1, De sacrif Abel. ο. 15, T. I. p. 244—de confus. ling. c. 34, 
T. II. p. 285.—de migrat. Abrah. c. 31, p. 330.—de Abrah. ec. 


24, T. IV. p. 29.—de monarch. 1, 6, p. 292.—fragm. in Exod. 
24, 13, T. VIL. p. 245. 


5 De somn. 1, 22, T. III. p. 244. 


6 De confus. ling. c. 27, T. 11. p. 277.—de migrat. Abrah. o. 
32, Ρ. 392. 
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sense of the Greek λόγος (Reason and Word) pre- 
eminently Logi.'! Notwithstanding their infinite multi- 
plicity, they have their unity* both as it concerns their 
immanence in God, and their spreading through the 
world in the collective idea of the divine Logos, who 
on that account is called the all-productive Logos, 
(ὁ γενικώτατος Aoyos)® the idea of ideas (ἐδέα τῶν idem) ;* 
the place (ὁ réros);> the mother-city (ἢ α ταραχὴ δ 
the father 37 the charioteer (ὁ ἡνίοχος) :ὃ and leader (6 
ἡγεμών, ὑφηγητής)" of the powers or Logi. 

As Philo concentrated in the idea of the Logos, the 
complex assemblage, the pleroma, asit were, of the di- 
vine spiritual world,!° (Pleroma der gittlichen Geister- 
welt) he naturally transferred to it in an eminent sense, 


1 Leg. allegor. 2,7, T.i. p. 98.—de vit. Mos. 3, 13, T. iv. 
p. 211.—de Judie. c. 3, T. v. p. 128. The twofold meaning 
of the Greek word Acyos, by virtue of which it is available for 
designating the immanence, as well as the personal subsistence 
of the divine instrumental cause, comprehending indeed both 
conceptions in one utterance, was the circumstance, next to the 
Old Testament style of speaking, by which Philo felt himself 
induced to depart from the phraseology of his immediate pre- 
decessors, Solomon, Jesus the Son of Sirach, and the Pseudo- 
Solomon, and to call the divine instrumental cause in the for- 
mation of the world, not by the name commonly employed 
by them—Wisdom—but by that of the Logos. He sometimes 
uses the term σοφία, and occasionally substitutes it for λόγος, 
but only when speaking loosely. Wisdom, according to Philo, 
is properly one of the powers of the Logos, namely, the intel- 
lectual capability residing in the latter, to sketch the plan of 
the world. See Grossmann quast. Philon. ii. p. 67, and 
Dahne, gesheicht. Darstellung, 1. 210, 220, 11. 162. 

2 De mund. opif. c. 9, T. i. p. 12, σὴν σῷ νοητῷ κόσμω μόνωσιν, 
μοναδικὴν ἔχονφος φΦύσιν.---- quod deus immut. c. 18, T. ii. p. 83. 

3 Leg. allegor. 3, 61, T. i. p. 174. 

* De mund. opif. c. 6, Τ᾿ i. p. 9.—de migrat. Abrah. o. 18, 
T. ii. p. 315. 

δ De mund. opif. 6. 6, T. i, p. 8.—de some. 1, 11, T. iii. p. 
227. 
6 De profug. c. 18, T. iii. p. 130. 

7 De somn. 2, 28, T. iii. p. 302. 

8 De profug. c. 19, T. iii. p. 131. 

9 De somn. |, 41, T. jii. p. 265. 
19 De confus. ling. c. 20, T. ii. p. 269, c. 28, p. 279—Quis 
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all the properties and functions which he had attri- 
buted to the Logi, either separately or collectively con- 
sidered. Thus he represents the Logos as the likeness 
(4 εἰκών) ; the glory (ἡ δόξα) ; or (according to the 
emanative system) the shadow (ἡ ox) of God; the 
first born or eldest son of the Eternal; not indeed God 
in the highest sense of the term, but a God (not 6 
ϑεός but simply 3<é¢); the nature which stands on the 
confines between God and man, less than God, more 
exalted than man; not unbegotten like the former, 
and yet not begotten like the latter. Every revelation 
of the invisible, unsearchable God in the world, every 
active relation of the absolutely incomprehensible to 
the creature, is through the instrumentality of the 
Logos. He isthe interpreter and the revealed name,* 
the instrument (ὄργανον, ἐργαλεῖον) and the servant 


rer. divin. har. c. 48, T. iii. p. 50.—de profug. c. 19, p. 131. 
—de somn. 1, 41, p. 264.—de monarch. 2, 5, T. iv. p. 208. 

> De somn. 1, 40, T. iii. p. 263.—de monarch. 1, 6, T. iv. p. 
292.—fragm. in Exod. 24, 13, T. vi. p. 244, sq. 

2 Leg. alleg. 3, 3\, T. 1. p. 152. 

3 De agricult.c. 12, T. ii. p. 116, ὁ σρωτόγονος vits.—de conf. 
ding. c. 28, p. 279, ὁ πρωφόγονος αὐτῷ λόγος, 

* De confus. ling c. 14, p. 262, weteBirarey υἱὸν ὁ τῶν ἔὄντω. 
dt rans πατής, ὃν ἑτέρωϑι σρωτόγονον ὠνόμασε —quod Deus immut. 
c. 6, p. 73. 

5 De Somn. 1, 39, T. iii. p. 262, aq. ὁ μὲν ἀληϑέιπ ϑεὸς εἷς ἰσ- 
wiv of δ᾽ iv κατα χρήσοι λεγόμενοι wreies Aso καὶ ὃ ἱερὸς λόγος 
(Gen. χχχὶ 13,) iv σῷ σαρόντι τὸν μὲν «ληϑείᾳ διὰ σοῦ ἄρϑρου μεμεη- 
γυχῖν, wey ἰγώ εἶμι ὃ Dios’ «τὸν δ᾽ ἐν κατα χρήτσοι χωρὶς ἄρϑρου, φάσ- 
nov ὁ ὀῇϑεῖς σοι ἰν τόσω, οὗ «τῷ Qed, ἀλλ᾽ αὐτὸ μόνον, ϑεοῦ. Κα- 
λδι δὲ Θεὸν σὸν πρεσβύτατον αὐτοῦ νυνὶ λόγον. 

. δ Euseb. prep, evung. 7, 13, p- 323, A. σὸν δεύφερον ϑεόν ὅς 
σφιν ixewe A6yos.—Phil. leg. alleg. 2,21, T. i. p. 118. See other 
passages in Grossmann’s Quest. Philon. ii. p- 46. 

1 Quis rer. div. har. c. 42, T. iii. p. 46, οὔτε ἀγέννητος; ὦ; ὃ 
Sees ὧν οὔτε γεννηφὸς ὡς Ones, ἀλλὰ μέσος φῶν ἄκρων, &uPorivess 
ὁμηρεύων .---αθ somn. 2, 28, p. 303, HsDoers τις ϑεοῦ φύσις, «οὔ μὲν 

ἐλάττων. ανϑρώπι δὲ πρέφτων. 

8 beg. ies: 3,73, T. i. p. 184.—de confus. ling. c. 28, T. 
ii. p. . 

Leg. alleg. 3, 31, T.i. p. 152.—~de ¢ ,. 6. 
de migrut. Abrah. ο. 1, T. ii p. 293, herub. c. 36, Ρ. 226. 
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(ὑπηρέτης) of the Most High. By him God made the 
world. He is the divider (ὁ rowevs) who separates the 
unarranged original matter, and places it in order for 
the divine formations :* he is the archetypal seal (7 
ἀρχέτυπος σφραγίς) which impresses the crude material, 
and imparts quality to that which is destitute of it, 
and form to the formless.2 The consecration and vi- 
vification of the world, are equally dependent on his 
agency. The Logos is the rudder by which God 
steers the great vessel of the world; the foundation on 
which the universe rests firm and secure ; the indissvlu- 
ble bond which embraces and holds together all parts 
of the creation ; the eternal law, the soul of the world, 
which penetrates, vivifies and sanctifies all material 
and physical existence.4 His agency spreads its ταν ( * 
ifications through the human world. As a holy, 
spotless, perfect High Priest (ἀρχιερεύς), he fills the 
office of Mediator between God and men.> As sup- 
pliant (ὐκέτης) and advocate (παράκλητος), he inter- 
cedes for the sinful, weak race of man before God, and 
procures the forgiveness of sin. As ambassador (πρεσ- 
βευτής) of the heavenly King, he descends hither, to 
help and to redeem. and imparts eternal gifts of 
grace.° “ He is the depository and originator of all 


1 Quod deus immut. c. 12, T. ii. p. 78.—de mutat. nomin. c. 
13, T. iii. p. 174. 

SL. Quis rer. divin. her. c. 26, sqq. T. iii. p. 30, 844. c. 48, p. 
3 de mund. opif. c. 6, T. i. p. 9.—de profug. c. 2, T. iii. p. 
112.—de monarch. 1, 6, T. iv. p. 293. 

* De cherub. c. 11, T. i. p. 207.—de plantat. No. c. 2, T. 
li. p. 146.—de migrat. Ablrah. c. 1, p, 293 —quis rer. div. har. 
c. 38, T. iii. p. 42, c. 44, Ὁ. 48.—de profug. c. 20, p. 133.—de 
somn. 2, 1, p. 269. 

5 De Profug. c. 21, T. iii. p. 134.—De Somn. 2, 27, p. 301. 

© Quis rer divin. her. c. 42, T. iii. p. 45. σῷ δ᾽ ἀρχαγγίλφ 
καὶ weeBurary λόγῳ δωριὰν ἰξαίρετον ἴδωκεν ὁ τὰ ὅλα γεννήσας 
πατήρ ἵνα μεϑόριος φὰς τὸ γινόμενον διαχρίνῃ τοῦ πεποιηκότος ὋὉ 
δ᾽ αὐτὸς ixiens μίν ἰςι σῷ ϑνητῷ κηραίΐνονσος αεὶ πρὸς τὸ ἄφϑαρτον, 
«ρισβευφσὴς δὲ «τοῦ ἡγέμονος πρὸς τὸ ὑπήκοον.---))ὴ6 Somn. |, 23, 
p. 245, sq.— De vit. Afos. 8, 14, T. iv. p. 212, &q. ἀναγκαῖον 
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wisdom, the source and guardian of all virtue; as 
spiritual manna, he is the food of susceptible souls.* 
As the representative of the Most High, he often ap- 
peared to the chosen Israelitish people ; as the Prince 
of Angels, as Archangel (ἀρχάγγελος), he destroyed 
Sodom and Gomorrah; he appeared to Jacob (Gen. 
xxvill. 1] ; xxxii. 28); he spake to Moses out of the 
burning bush ; he went before Israel in the cloudy 
pillar, and led them through the wilderness.® 

It is evident, from these statements, that Philo 
could no longer regard the Logos under the earlier 
notion of a personification, or in the indistinct, in- 
tangible form of an etherial substance universally 
diffused, but as endowed with a personal existence 
and life, as a real subject distinguished from God. 
For when he calls the Logos, the Image, the oldest 
and first born Son of God, when he draws a parallel 
between him and the Jewish high-priest, and with 
an archangel, the application of these epithets, espe- 
cially the peculiar manner in which they are not un- 
frequently employed, makes it almost an impossibility 
to rest satisfied with the mere supposition of a poetical 
personifying chrystallisation (if we may so express it) 
of the divine attributes and agency. But this suppo- 
sition becomes absolutely impossible, by the place 
which the Logos assumes as a cosmical principle. 
For when Philo inserts the Logos, as a middle power 
between God and man, in order that the formation of 
the world, and the consequent office of providential 


ἦν τὸν ἱιρωμίνον τῷ τοῦ κόσμου Tare) σαραχλήτῳ ven das φιλειο- 
τάτῳ τὴν ἀριφὴν vin, αρός τε ἀμνηςείαν ἁμαρφημάςων καὶ χορηγίαν 
ἀφϑονωτάτων ἀγαϑῶν 

1 De Posterit. Cain. ο. 87. T. ii. p. 84. woriger dgsrds, dean 
παὶ πηγὴ καλῶν wedtior.—Quod Deus Immut, c. 28, p. 93.— 
De Profug. c. 18, T. iii. p. 130; wnyh σοφίας.---ο, 25, p. 138 ; 
ἐφ᾽ ob waous «αἰδεῖαι καὶ σοφίαι ῥίωσιν ἀένναιοι. 

2 Leg. Alleg. 3, 59, sqq. T. i. p. 172, sqq.—De Profug.c. 25, 
T. iii. p. 138, sq. 

5 Quis rer. divin. har. c. 42, T. iii. p. 45.—De Somn. 1, 
40, sq. p. 263, sqq.—De Abrah. c. 22, sqq. T. iv. p. 26, eqq. 
—Vit. Mos. 1, 12, p. 128, 1, 29, p. 149. 
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conservation may not be referred immediately to the 
Supreme God, (since he considers that as irreconcilable 
with his absolute and happy perfection) when, in ac- 
cordance with this assumption, he often contrasts the 
Logos with the Most High God, sometimes as such, 
sometimes under the peculiar title of the second 
power ;—when, with anxious endeavour, he repeats 
the assumption that this or the other providential act 
(for example, the appearance of a divine person) pro- 
ceeded from the Most High God, and meets it with the 
suggestion, that in all these cases the divine Logos 
was the peculiar and exclusive agent ;) this distinction 
evidently can only mean that Philo recognised in the 
Logos an individuality hypostatically separate from the 
being of God. Philo must have involved himself in 
the grossest contradiction if, after he had placed God 
and the world in exclusive opposition, he had then es- 
sentially identified the Logos, the appointed Mediator 
between botli, with the substance of God. Philo, in- 
deed, does not constantly keep in view the strict per- 
sonality of his Logos; sometimes he apparently 
merges his personal subsistence in mere qualities, but 
this is only where he carelessly gives the reins to his 
fancy, and does not properly distinguish between the 
λύγος ἐνδιάϑετος and the λόγος προφορικός. Where he 
understands himself, he unquestionably represents the 
Logos as a person.* 

The doctrine of the Logos, such as we have de- 
scribed it, especially in the form it was held by Philo, 
served as a starting-point and direction to the specu- 


» See the passages relating to this point in Dahne, Geschichte 
Darstellung, i. 240. 

2 In this result the numerous representations of Philo’s 
doctrine of the Logos which have appeared in modern times, 
almost all agree. Compare Keil, Opuse. acad. p. 512, sqq. 
Ballenstedt’s Philo und Johannes, ( Braienschw. 1802) 23, 32. 
Grossman's guest. Phiion. ii. 45, 68. Gfrirer’s Philo und die 
Alexand. Theosophie, i. 243, 282. Ritter’s Geschichte der Phi- 
losophie, iv. 446, 450. Dahne's geschicht. Darstellung. i. 238. 
Liicke’s Kommentar. δον d. Evang. des Johannes, i. 279, 
and Strauss’ die Christ. Glaubenslehre, i. 415. 
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lative enquiries of the most ancient fathers relative to 
the person of Christ. We except, however, the so 
called apostolic fathers. Every such application of 
the idea of the Logos was foreign to their minds. 
Their purely apostolic, practical turn of mind made 
them satisfied with being faithful organs and guardians 
of the piety of the Christian Church, without troubling 
themselves about the speculative elaboration of doc- 
trinal propositions. They were distinguished by a 
childlike and unwavering faith, glowing with love; of 
intellectual training they knew and exhibited little. 
They simply expressed their conviction of the divine 
nature and dignity of Jesus, and were very far from 
seeking or giving a reason for it by means of human 
science. The divinity of the Redeemer, in.a pregnant 
sense of the word, was to them a matter of faith of im- 
mediate certainty. Clement of Rome calls Jesus 
simply the author of our salvation, the High Priest of 
our sacrifice, the advocate of our weakness, he gives 
him briefly, although emphatically, the title ὁ χύριος, 
describes him as the image and sceptre of the divine 
effulgence, and places him as high above the angels as 
the name of Son exceeds in dignity that of angel (mes- 
senger).! Barnabas goes somewhat farther. He 
speaks of Jesus as the Son of God, (a title which he 
uses with an evident regard to its metaphysical mean- 
ing, )® the upholder and end of all things ;? the Creator, 
Governor, and sole Judge of the world ; the intelligent 
subject to whom God said before the beginning of the 
world “ Let us make man,” Gen. i. 26.4 He sees in 


1 Epist ad Corinth. prin. c. 36, T. i. p. 167. ὃς ὧν ἀσαύγασ.- 
μα τῆς μεγαλωσύνης αὐτοῦ τοσότῳ μείζων ἰσσὶν ἀγγίλων, ὅσω δια- 
Φορώτερον ὄνομα. xsxAngovoeenaiv.—(Compare Ps. ii. 7, with civ. 
4,) c 16, p. 154. 

® Epist. c. 12, T. i. p. 41. 

3 Epist. c. 12, p. 40, ἔχεις καὶ iv φούτῳ σὴν δόξαν τοῦ ᾿Ιησοῦ, ὅτι 
is αὐσῷ πάντα καὶ εἰς αὐςόν. 

* Epist. ο. 5, p. 60. Orbis terrarum dominus, cui dixit die 
(Deus) ante constitutionem seculi ; faciamus hominem.—c. 7, 
p. 20. From the latter passage Francke (die Lehren der dpos« 


» 
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him the principle and object of Old Testament pro- 
phecy,' and, in the spirit of the Old Testament mode 
of contemplation, invests him with such splendour that 
he avers that mortal eyes cannot behold him without 
danger. ‘ Had he not come in the flesh (he says)® 
how could we men have beheld him and lived ? since, 
if men attempt to gaze at the sun, which is only the 
work of his hands, and will one day cease to exist, 
they are not able to meet its rays directly.” Nearly 
in the same manner Hermas expresses himself on the 
divinity of Jesus. He generally calls him the Son of 
God, and marks this name as great and incomprehen- 
sible ; he speaks of him as more ancient than all crea- 
tures, and testifies that he was with the Father as a 
counsellor at the creation of the world; he considers 
him as the continual basis of all existence.? Of all 
the apostolic fathers Ignatius presents the divinity of 
Christ in the strongest and most glowing terms; not 
that his representation of it is doctrinally more elabo- 
rate and finished than that of the other apostolic fa- 
thers; it bears rather the same stamp of an indefinite 
crudeness ;* but his whole discourse of the Redeemer 
is highly impassioned ; the conviction that the crucif- 
ed Jesus was the incarnate God, is the one immovea- 


tolischen Vater: Zeitschrift 7. d. gesammte lutherische Theologie 
u. Kirche herausg. von Rudelbach u. Guericke, i. 2, 80,) with 
over-subtle acuteness, extracts the Lutheran doctrine of the 
communicatio idiomatum. 

' Epist. c. 6, p. 61. 2 Epist. c. 5, p. 16. 

8. Pasi. 3, 9, 12, T.i. p. 115: filius dei omni creatura anti- 
quior est, ita ut in consilio patri suo adfuerit ad condendam 
creaturam.—3, 9, 14, p. 116, nomen filii dei magnum et immen- 
sum est et totus ab eo sustentatur orbis. Lange vainly endea- 
vours to explain away from the first passage the doctrine, unac- 
ceptable to himself, of the hypostatic pre-existence of the Son. 

4 We here refer only to the shorter recension of the Iygna- 
tian Epistles; the longer, which has no claim to genuineness, 
speaks of Christ in very precise and creed-like expressions, 
and even introduces the Trinity in its representations, some- 
times with a truly pedantic formality in the spirit of later 
schemes of that doctrine. See Rothe’s Die Anfanye der chrisé. 
Kirche, i. 744. 
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able anchor of his faith, the living fountain of his high- 
est hopes and joys. He calls the Redeemer simply, 
but very often and with a strong emphasis—God 
— |; he sees in him the Son of God who was with 
the Father 4) αὐώνων, as his eternal Logos, and pro- 
ceeded from him according to the will and power of 
the eternally active God.? 

The Apostolic fathers, notwithstanding their over- 
flowing love to the Redeemer, and their decided con- 
viction of the divine nature and life of the Lord, agree- 
ably to the apostolicity of their disposition and office, 
contented themselves with aphoristic, simple, and un- 
developed assertions of this their conviction; while, 
on the contrary, in the Apologists who immediately 
succeeded them, the question of the Divinity of Jesus 
is treated with an undeniably doctrinal spirit and in- 
terest, and in all of them the Old Testament doctrine 
of the Logos, as interpreted by Philo, as undeniably 
forms the scientific frame-work of the Christian dog- 
ma. Not that the fathers had approved and adopted 
the essential principles of Philo’s system; this they 
could not do without denying their Christian princi- 
ples; not that they had mixed the Gnosis of Philo 
with the substance of their biblical belief; they had 
only poured the contents of the Scriptures into a Phi- 
Jonian vessel; they viewed the Biblical passages 
through a Philonian medium. The matter of their 
idea of the Logos is essentially Scriptural; but its con- 
struction betrays a Philonian ground-plan. Thusit is 
with Justin, On him as on other fathers alluded to, 
the twofold office devolved, owing to the opposition 
both from Gentiles and Jews—to prove the possibility 


1 Epist. ad Ephes. c. 7, T. ii. p. 13.—c. 18, sq. p. 16.—ad 
Roman. c. 3, p. 27.—ad Smyrn. c. 1, p. 34. 

? Fpist. ad Magnes. c, 6, p. 18. Ἰησῶ Χρισοῶ ὃς πρὸ αἰωνων 
παρὰ πατρὶ ἦν καὶ bv cides ipdvy —c. ἢ, p. 19. εἷς ϑεός ἔφιν é φανι- 
ἐώσας ἰαυτὸν διὰ "Inet Χρισεῷ σῷ vied αὐφοῦ, ὃς ἰστιν αὐφοῦ λέγος 
ἀΐδιος, ox ἀπὸ σιγῆς προιλϑών....αἄὦ Smyrn. c. 1, Pp. 34, δοξάζω 
"Incot'v Χρισφὸν τὸν Θεὸν υἱὸν ϑεοῦ κατὰ ϑίλημα καὶ 
δύναμιν Θιῶ, . 
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and reality of the existence of a second divine [person ] 

eines swetten Gottlichen) with the original Divine 

person | (neben dem Urgoitlichen) and then the con- 
sistency of this duality of the divine Being, with the 
Christian principle of the unity of the Divine. Both 
offices were discharged by Justin and the other fathers, 
by connecting their views with the doctrine of the 
Logos as historically formed among the Jewish people, 
and applied by John to the person of Jesus. 

In the first place, to make the possibility and truth 
of the personal divinity of Jesus conceivable, Justin 
adopted the philosophical division of the Logos into 
immanent and transitive. He considers the divine 
(das Gottliche) in Jesus as originally a pure property, 
and subsequently a hypostasised power of Reason (Ver- 
nunftkraft) of God; accordingly he ascribes eternity 
to the Logos as a property, but not as a person, 
(eigenschafiliche, aber keine personliche Emigkett.) 
As long as the Logos rested in God, it was essenti- 
ally identically with his substance, or rather stood in 
the relation of a part to the whole: by coming forth 
from the divine essence, it first attained a personal 
self-subsistence. Justin entertained the opinion which 
is so briefly expressed by Tertullian:! fut tempus 
cum filtus non fuit, and supposed that the creation of 
the world was the epoch, when the Logos came forth 
from God. Both the immanence of the Logos as a 
property, and its coming forth as a hypostasis, as well 
as the eternal ante-mundane existence of the Logos, 
are clearly expressed in the two following passages :* 


1 Adv. Hermag. c. 3, T. ii. p. 61. 

2 Apol. 2, 6, p. 92, (p. 44, D.) Ὁ δὲ vide izes, ὁ μόνος λεγό- 
pesvos κυρίως υἷός, ὃ λόγος wes τῶν ποιημάτων καὶ συνὼν καὶ γεννώριε- 
sos ὅτι τὴν ἀρχὴν δ αὐτῷ «ἄντα κεισιε καὶ ἰκόγμησι, Keres... 

.. λίγεσαι--- ὲαϊ. c. Tr.c. 62, p, 169, (p. 286, D.) +3 
σῷ over ἀπὸ τῷ πατρὸς ποβληϑὲὶν γίννημα πρὸ «άντων τῶν “οιηριαίφων 
συνῆν τῷ πατρὶ καὶ τύτῳ ὁ πατὴρ «ροσομιλᾶι, (Gen. i. 26; iii. 22.) 
In these two passages the words and ideas συνδίνα,; and 
yiwaeSa: form a contrast, though verbally rather concealed, 
yet not to be mistaken. On this contrast rests the truth of 


Yemcra 
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« The Son of God, who alone in a proper sense is call- 
ed Son, the Logos who was with him and begotten 
before his works, since by him in the beginning he 
created and arranged all things, is called Christ;” and, 


the representation given in the text. The eva: is by the 
clause τρὸ σάντων τῶν ποιημάτων placed beyond all time; the 
γιννῶσϑαι, on the contrary, although it has a share in this 
clause, is, by the additional indication of time, ὅτε τὴν ἀεχὴν δ 
aves xo ve ixhes, placed so nearly contemporary with the crea- 
tion of the world, that it approaches time itself. TswzeSas is 
the regular analogical speculative modus, under which Justin 
represents the becoming of the individuality or personality of 
the divine Logos, (see Dial. c. Tr. c. 129, p. 222, [p. 359, A. 
B.] γιγιννῆσϑαι ὑπὸ τῷ πατρὸς οὔτο φὸ γέννημα πρὸ πάντων ἁπλῶς 
cay πεισμάτων ὁ λόγος (Prov. viii. 25) ἐδήλι, καὶ cd γεννώμενον 
ed γεννῶν]ο; ἀριϑμῷ ἕμρόν igs, wes seedy ὁμολογήσοιε.----"ς This 
progeny was begotten by the Father (the Scripture de- 
clares), before all created beings (Prov. viii. 25), and every 
one will allow that what is begotten is numerically different 
from him who begets.”” The συνεῖναι is therefore, by virtue of 
the contrast, to be regarded as unpersonal, and applied only to 
a property. In general, those who, from a false doctrinal mo- 
tive, were anxious to prove Justin orthodox, in the sense of the 
Nicene ὁμούσεος, have made use of the first of these two pas- 
sages, in order to extract from it the eternal personality of 
the Son; but this meaning can be obtained only by the most 
forced misconstruction of the passage. The artifiees, which have 
been applied on different sides, in order to cloak the conscious 
arbitrariness of the interpretation with an appearance of right, 
fall in pieces at the first touch. Koch, (Justin. Mart.c. Tryph. 
Jud. Dialogus, p. 172, sq. 216, sq.) and after him Méhler, 
(Patrologie, I. 238,) would understand ytv:eews, of the 
eternal generation of the Logos, inasmuch as the generation of 
the Logos is said to be ““ before the world,” which is only ano- 
ther expression for the idea of eternity. ‘* Justin puts the ge- 
neration back beyond the beginning of the creation, therefore 
beyond the beginning of time; thus it naturally falls into eter- 
nity.” In this artificial explanation, it is overlooked that the 
words συνὼν and γεννώμενος, form the contrast already men- 
tioned,— that the ideas of “ before the world,” and eternity, by 
no means perfectly coincide, but not unfrequently are circum- 
stanced to one another as relative and absolute,—and that the 
free choice of the particle of time ὅσε, which makes the crea- 
tion of the world and the generation of the Logos, appear as 
almost instantaneous acts, on account of this very freedom, ex~ 
cludes the fixed, absolute eternity of that generation. Nor 
does it partisularly recommend the proposed interpretatian, 
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* but the offspring really produced by the Father was 
with the Father before ail his works, and with him 
the Father conversed.” Genesis i. 26; iii. 22. 
Since the Logos was the first substance which pro- 


that it makes it unnecessary to consider the words συνὼν καὶ 
γιννώμενο;, as a Hysteron Proteron. Still more naive is the 
method in which Méhler attempts (in his work, Athanasius 
der Grosse und die Kirche seiner zeit. Mainz. 1827. I. 39,) to 
give a Nicene meaning to the passage in the Apology. He dis- 
tinguishes between internal belief and the actual representa- 
tion, and accordingly suggests that Justin, in that passage, al- 
lowed to the Logos merely a generation before the creation of 
the world; but, nevertheless, maintains that he really believed 
in an eternal personality of the Logos. That ante-mundane ge- 
neration is placed merely to the account of the incomplete, self- 
contradictory representation, which does not express the real 
sentiments of the author. The Apologist wished to treat the 
eternal generation of the Logos, though he has not really taught 
it according to the letter. An admirable expedient, certainly, 
for finding everything in a writer which we want to find; but 
it will not be thought honourable by every body to interpolate 
after this fashion. More plausible, but not in essential points 
more successful, were the attempts which Nifanius (Justinus 
Philos. Christ. et Mart. exhibitus veritatis. Evangel. Vestis et 
Confessor. Tref. 1688, p. 116,) and Bull (Defens. Fidei Ni- 
caen. 3, 2,1. Opp. ed. Grate, p. 187,) made to bring the lan- 
guage of the Apology into harmony with the Nicene theology. 
They separate the parenthesis ὅσε Ay ἀρχὴν . . . . . ἐκόσμησε 
syntactically from γεννώμενος, and place it in connection as 
a causal clause (translating ὅτε by quoniam), with the principal 
subject Xeigos . 2...» Adysras. ‘Vhis mode of rendering, 
not to notice that it still requires the Hysteron Proteron before 
mentioned —is impossible, because ὅπ: is not a causal, but tem- 
poral particle; and that if the words ὅτε av ἀρχὴν. , ww, 
ἐκόσμησε are to be taken as the reason why Christ is called the 
Son of God, they will form an inadmissible tautology, with the 
following parenthesis, καὰ σὸ ° . . . . κποσμῆσαι ‘le wera 
δ' αὐλοῦ Jv ϑεῖν, which really contains the alleged reason. 
Equally unjustifiable is the distinction by which Prudent. 
Maranus ( Opera Just. p. 92, not. h. p. 158, not. ὃ. p. 159, Hot. 
a. d. p. 218, not, d. p. 222, not. a. 6.)—which, with some slight 
modification, is adopted by Vogelsang, (fides Nicana de filio 
dei sanct. patrum atque doctorum, qui tribus primis saculis con- 
tinna successione in ecclesia floruerunt, traditions confirmata. 
Colon. 1829, p. 38, sqq. 43, 45, sq. 108,)-—attempts to remove 
the unacceptable limitation of the eternity of the Logos, from 
the passage in the Apology. He distinguishes between an 
eternal real, and an ante-mundane temporal metaphorical 
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ceeded from God, Justin not unfrequently calls it 
the first-begotten of God,! or the first-born of all 
creatures.2 The act of coming forth, he designates, 
in reference to the Father, by the term προβάλλειν, 
most frequently by yewév;4 and, in reference to the 
Logos, by προβάλλεσϑαι, γεννᾶσϑαι, and also by 
φροερχεσδαι 25 the Logos himself considered as thus 


4 


generation of the Logos. The former, the eternal imper- 
sonation of the Logos in God, or rather the effect of it, the 
eternal personal existence in and with God, he supposes is in- 
dicated in the expression συνών, and the latter, the simple, 
actual coming forth of the eternal personality of the Logos from 
God, for the purpose of creating the world, he finds in the 
words γεννώμενος, Ses ‘ay ἀρχὴν . . 2. . - ἰχόσμησε. This dis- 
tinction between an eternal and an ante-mundane temporal, a 
real and a figurative generation, is purely imaginary. Justin 
knows only one generation of the Logos, which he considers as 
having taken place immediately before the creation of the 
world ; by this generation, he understands, as we have already 
seen, and shall see again in the sequel, exclusively the personal 
individualisation of the Logos, hitherto conceived of as a pro- 
perty in God; of a generation merely titulary he makes no 
mention. Maranus takes great pains to confirm the reality of 
the supposed twofold generation, by single expressions of 
Justin; but to what sort of proofs he is obliged to have 
recourse, may be seen plainly enough from the fact, that 
at last he is driven in despair to the expedient of taking the 
very same expression, which at one time he has used to prove 
the temporal figurative generation, to prove, at another time, 
the eternal generation. 

' Apol. 1, 58, p. 78, (p. 92, B.) wewleyoves Te Sd, 1, 46, 
p. 71, (p. 83, C.) «ρωφόφοκος Ἴοῦ Stov,—1, 63, p. 81, (p. 96, C.) 

3 Dial.c. Tr. ο. 84, p. 181, (p. 310, B.—Dial. c. Tr. c. 85, 
p. 182, (p. 311, B.)—c. 138, p. 229, (p. 367, Ὁ.) 

3 Dial. c. Tr. c. 62, p. 159, (p. 285, D.)—c. 76, p. 173, 
Ρ. 301, B.) 

+ Apol. 1, 23, p. 57, (p. 68, C.)—2, 6, p. 92, (p. 44, D.)— 
Dial. o. Tr. c. 129, p. 222, (p. 359, B.) 

5 Dial. c. Tr. c. 100, p. 195, (p 327, B.) The word wee- 
πνηδᾶν, which Dihne (geschicht. Darstellung, τι. s. w. I. 264,) 
reckons among the technical terms by which Justin is wont to 
designate the coming forth of the Logos from God, occurs in- 
deed in the writings of the Martyr, but only once, and that in 
a connection where it bears a different meaning. Among the 

———=— Catholics, Tatian first used the word, (Orat. Gr. c. 5, p. 247, 
Ῥ 145, A.)] in the sense falsely attributed to Justin. 
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coming forth from God, he generally terms γέν- 
γημα, and once égyacia.* These expressions suffi- 
ciently indicate by what analogy Justin endeavour- 
ed to present, in a similar form, the coming forth 
of the Logos from God, which he ascribes to the 
power and will of God, as its ultimate cause.2 But 
since this analogy is open to misapprehension, as far 
as the physical act includes separation or loss, on the 
part of the generating subject, Justin calls to the aid 
of this, two other analogies, that of light and that of 
human speech, in order to guard against the gross 
notion that God, by the generation of his Son, had 
suffered any division or diminution of his substance. 
** God,” he says, ‘“‘ begot before all creatures* from 


1 Dial. ο. Tr. c. 62, p. 159, (p 285, D.)—c. 129, p. 222, 
(p. 359, B.) 

? Dial. ο. Tr. α. 114, p. 207. (p. 341, Ὁ.) Tt is also worthy 
of remark, that Justin allows Trypho’s assertion that Ged had 
created Christ (Joo Sst 2 καὶ αὐφὸν Ἴοῦτον σοιήσαντο;), to pass 
without animadversion.—c. Tr. c. 64, p. 161, (p. 287, C.) 
Similar language is used by Tatian, (Orat. ο. Gr. c. 5, pe 247, 
[ p- 145, A.] ἔργον πρωτότοκον τῷ πατρόρ. 

5 Dial. o Tr. c. 100, p. 195, (p. 327, B) πρὸ πάντων σοιη- 
μάφων, ἀπὸ σοῦ σασρὸς δυνάμει αὐτοῦ καὶ βουλῇ προιλϑόντα. The 
hypostasizing of the Logos is also considered as a free act of 
the divine will, by Tatian (see the passage quoted above,) 
Theophilus of Antioch (ad Autol. 2, 22, p. 365. [p. 100, B.]), 
Tertallian (adv. Prax. c. 6,'T. 11, p. 153,) and Origen (de 
princip. 1, 2, 6, T. I. p. 55. Justinian epistol. ad Men. in 
Mansi. collect. concil. T. 1X. p. 525. 

* Dial. c. Tr. c. 61, p. 157, sq. (p. 284, A—C.) ἀρχὴν wee 
πάντων τῶν χτισμάσων ὁ ϑιὸς γιγίννηκε δύναμίν give εξ ταὐτοῦ 
λογικὴν +. .«. ὅποῖου καὶ iQ? ἡμῶν γινόμενον ὁρῶροιν. Λόγον 
γάφ vive προβάλλοντις, λόγον γεννῶμεν, οὐ κατ᾽ ἀσοτομήν. ὡς 
ἱλασφαϑῆναι φὸν iv ἡμῖν λόγον͵ προβαλλόμεν»ι᾽ καὶ ὁποῖον ial πυρὸς 
ὁρῶμεν ἄλλο γινόμενον, οὐκ ἰλαττωμένου ἱπείνου, iF οὗ ἡ ἄναψις γί- 
yore, ἄλλὰ τῷ αὐτοῦ μένονφος, καὶ vs ἰξ αὐτοῦ ἀναφϑὲὴν καὶ αὐτὸ ἂν 
φαίνεται, οὐκ ἰλατεῶσαν ixsive, ἰξ οὗ ἀνήφϑη. This analogy 
of fire, of which Philo had always availed himself (de gigané. 
co. 6, T. II. p. 56,) for illustrating the transference of 
thought from one individual to another, and the analogy 
of human speech, are also employed by Tatian, Orat. c. Gr. 
ce. 5, p. 248, (p. 145, B. C.) ‘Tertullian, adv. Prar. 6. 
8, T. If. p. 157, sq. pol. c. 21, T. V. p. 43, sq.,) and Lac- 
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himself as a principle of being, a rational power, which 
is called by the Holy Spirit sometimes the effulgence 
of the Lord ; sometimes Son ; or Wisdom ; or Messen- 
ger; or God; or Lord; or Logos; sometimes also the 
Supreme Commander, in the manner we see performed 
by ourselves. For, when we utter a rational word, 
we beget reason, without dividing ourselves, with- 
out diminishing our own thinking power. Or we 
may illustrate it by firee When a fire is kindled on 
anything. that which kindles the substance experi- 
ences no diminution, but remains the same, and still 
appears the same and equally existing as that which is 
kindled.” In a later passage he repeats the same sen- 
timent :' “41 have said that the power (the Logos) 
has been begotten by the Father, by his power and 
will, but not in consequence of a separation, as if the 
substance of the Father were divided ; like all other 
things which are divided and separated, and cease to 
be what they were before the separation ; and, for the 
sake of illustration, I instance fire, which, when it has 


tantius (institutt. divin. 4, 29,) evidently borrowed in part 
from Justin. On the other hand, Ireneus (adv. heres. 2, 16, 
8qq. p. 130, sqq.,) rejects altogether the use of such analogies, 
as equally useless and unbecoming, primarily in opposition to 
the Gnostics, but unconsciously, at least unintentionally, to the 
Catholics also. 

' Dial. c. Tr. c. 128, p. 221, sq. (p. 358, c. Ὁ.) εἰσών, σὰν 
δύναμιν ταύτην γεγεννῆσθαι ἀσὸ σοῦ “ατρός, δυνάμοι καὶ βουλῇ αὖ- 
τοῦ, ἀλλ᾽ οὐ κατ᾽ ἀποτομήν ὡς αἰ πομεριζομίνη; τῇς τοῦ πατρὸς οὐσίας. 
ὁποῖα τὰ ἄλλα πάντα μεριζόμενα καὶ φτεμνόμενα οὐ τὰ αὐταὶ ἶσειν ὦ 
καὶ πρὶν “μηϑῆνα, καὶ σ“αραδείγμαφος χάριν παροιλήφειν σὰ ὡς ἀπὸ 
«υρὸς ἀνατυσόμινα τουραί, ἃ ἵτιρα ὁρῶμεν, οὐδὲν ἰλαςεουμένου ἰκείνου 
iZ οὗ ἀναφϑηναι τοολλὰ δύνανται, ἀλλὰ cared μένουτος. Ter- 
tullian expresses a caution essentially the same; adv. Praz. 
c. 8, T. 11. p. 157, 8q- “οἱ. ο. 21, T. V. p. 43, sq. Itisin. 
teresting to notice how Tatian, notwithstanding his general 
dependence on Justin, and his agreement in meaning with the 
doctrine of the Logos, as taught by his master, endeavours, on 
this point, to frame a terminology of his own; Orat. ¢. Gr. c. 
5, p- 247, sq. (p. 145, B.) γέγονε xawd μερισμόν, οὐ κας᾿ deere. 
piv 6 γὰρ ἀτσοσμηϑὴν Ted τυρώσου κεχώρισφαι, To δὲ μερισϑὲν οἰκονο- 
μίας τὴν αἵρεσιν τεροσλαβὲν οὐκ (νδεξ σὸν ὅϑεν εἴλητσται w τροίηπεν. 
Compare Daniel's Tatianus der Apoleget. p. 57, 
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lighted another fire, the two are different without the 
former being lessened, by which many may be lighted, 
while itself remains the same.’ From the instant 
when the Logos came forth from God, Justin considers 
him as bearing the reJation of a son, and since no other 
being has proceeded, in the same immediate manner 
from God, Justin calls him in a pre-eminent, a unique, 
and exclusive sense, the Son of God,' or briefly, the 
Only-begotten.? 

To the filial relation of the Logos, he joms the 
name and character of God. Innumerable times he 
attributes to him the name and dignity of a God. He 
not only says,® " that before the creation of the world 
he was God ;” and,* “ he is called God, and is and 
will be God ;” but he quotes a number of Old Testa- 
ment passages, (Gen. xviii. 1; xxxii. 30. Exod. vi. 
2. Numb. xi. 23. Deut. xxxi. 2,) in which, accord- 
ing to his opinion, Christ is expressly called God.® 
But he evidently makes the possession of the name 
and character of God to be dependent on the filial 
relation, when he says,° “ He is God, as Son of the 


1 Apol. \, 23, p. 57, (p. 68, C.) Ἰησοῦς Χριστὸς paves ἰδίως 
υἱὸς σῷ ϑιῷ γιγίννητα), λόγος αὐτυῦ Sewaeyer καὶ πρωτότοκος καὶ 
δύναμες —2, 6, p. 92, (p. 44, [).) ὁ vids ἱκείνον ὁ μόνος λεγόμενος 
κυρίως; vids. 

+ Dial.c. Tr. c. 105, p. 200, (p. 332, C.) μονογευὴς ἦν σῷ 
ware) φῶν ὅλων οὗτος, ἰδίως iE αὐτοῦ λόγος καὶ δύναμις yrysvn- 
poives. 

+ Dial. c. Tr. ο. ὅθ, p. 152, (p. 276, C.) τὸν καὶ πρὸ «οἰήσεως 
κόσμῳ ὄντα Sséy, ᾿ 

* Dial. ο. Tr. c. 58, p. 156, (p. 281, D.) ϑεός καλδται καὶ 
ϑιός igs καὶ igass c. 127, p. 221, (p. 357, D.); Apol. 1, 
63, p. 81], (p.96, C.) Sometimes, indeed, Justin calls Christ 
ὁ 96és, with the article emphatically prefixed: thus, ὁ. 7'r. c. 
56, p. 151, (p. 276, C.); c. 75, p. 172, (p. 300, D.) ; 6. 113, 
p. 206, (p. 340, C.) It is, therefore, incorrect to maintain, 
as Milow haa done, (iber Jesus und dessen Person und Ami. 
a. 8. w. in Henke’s Magazin. f. Religions-philosophie, u. 8. w. 
III. 1, s. 113,) that the ancient church-teachers never called 
Jesus simply ὁ ϑεός. It seems an act of critical violence when 
Lange, (ausfuhri Geschichte der dogmen. I. 149,) would strike 
out the article in the last of the passages above quoted. 

5 Dial. c. Tr. c 126, p. 219, sq. (p. 355, D. 366.) 

6 Dial. c. Tr. ο. 126, p. 219, (p. 355, C.) 
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only and unbegotten and unutterable God ;” and! “ he 
is God because he is the first born child of all erea- 
tures. 

Justin, as we have already stated, considers the 
hypostatical existence of the Logos as beginning with 
his coming forth from the being of the Father. 
When, even down to our own times, it has been de- 
bated, when in different quarters the assertion has 
been made, that Justin held the Logos to be as little 
after as before his beaming forth (Ausstrahlung,) from 
God for the purpose of creating the world, any thing 
more than a divine power,—we may hesitate? which 
to wonder at most,—the perplexity which such an 
assertion involves; or the confidence with which it 
has been frequently risked. The two supports on which 
it is generally based are quite rotten and insufficient. 
The word évvauss,‘ which Justin sometimes applies to 
the Logos,® denotes in ecclesiastical language, a per- 
son as well as a power. Thus, to mention only two 
examples, Satan‘ and the good Angels® by Justin, and 
the Angels® by Athenagoras, are called δύναμεις. But 
the doctrine that Christ, as Logos, long before his in- 
carnation, had been active among men, and, in later 
times, had been communicated to all, will not be more 
difficult to unravel by the presupposed personality of 


! Dial. c. Tr. c. 125, p. 218, (p. 354, C.) Ss¥ ἐκ «ὦ εἶναι 
shaver προϊόσοκον τῶν ὅλων xhepdrey. 

? Thus by Ziegler (theolugische Abhandlungen, I. 92.) 
Wundemann, (Geschichte der Christ. Glaubenslehren vom 
Zeitalt. des Athanasius bis auf Gregor d. Grossen, I. 256.) 
Augusti, (Lehrbuch d. Christl. Dogmengeschichte. 4, Aufi. 287.) 
Ammon, (die Fortbildung des Christenthums zur Welireligion. 
11. 107, 115, 162, 167,) and others. 

8 Apol, 1, 32, p. 63, (p. 74, B.) Dial. c. Tr. ο. 61, p. 158, 
(p. 234, C.); ο. 105, p. 200, (p. 332, C.) 

4 Dial.c. Tr. c 125, p. 218, (p. 354, Ὁ.) ὁ διάβολος rerign 
ἡ δύναμις ixsive ἡ παὶ ὄφις πικλημίνη καὶ σατανᾶς. 

5 Dial ο. Tr. c. 85, p. 182, (p. 3tt, C.) 

6 Legat. p. Christ. ο. 24, p. 302, (p. 27. A.) Compare other 
passages in Suicer, thesaur. eccles. I. p. 969, and Baumgar- 
ten-Crusius, Lehrbuch d. Christ. Dogmengeschichte, 11. 1041. 
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the Logos, than when the Scriptures teach of God, 
whose substantiality no one would be willing to ques- 
tion, that he fills, enlightens, inspires, and guides the 
hearts of men. But what makes this assertion per- 
fectly inconceivable is not only that Justin positively 
deduces the personal subsistence of the Logos accord- 
ing to his generation from the Father, from the idea 
of generation, and, with the most earnest concern, la- 
bours to base it on the ground of the Old Testament 
expressions, (Gen. i. 26; iii. 22; xix. 24,) and the nar- 
ratives of the Theophanies, but, more particularly, that 
he combats and rejects, in a direct reply, the favourite 
supposition of a merely dynamic existence of the 
Logos after his generation. He says,! “ Some main- 
tain that the power which came forth from the Father 
of all, and appeared to Moses, Abraham, and Jacob, 


1 Dial. c Tr. ο. 128, p. 221, (p. 358, A.—C ) γυώσκω καὶ 
«νὰς προλίγειν σαῦφα βουλομίνους καὶ φάσκοιν . .. . ἄτμηφον καὶ 
ἀχώριστον τῷ πατρὸς ταύτην τὴν δύναμιν ὑπάρχειν, vase τρόπον τὸ 
σῇ ἡλίω φασὶ φῶς ke) γῆς εἶναι ἄσμητον καὶ ἀχώριστον ὄντος TH 
ἡὁλίω by τῷ οὐρανῷ" καὶ ὅταν δύσῃ συναποφέρεφαι φὸ Pus’ οὕτως ὁ “α- 
ne, ὅταν βούλησαι λίγωσι δύναμιν ales «ροτηδᾶν Tass καὶ ὅταν 
βόληφαι͵, πάλιν ἀναστίλλοι ἐξ ἰἱαυτόν., Κατὰ φῶτον τὸν φρόφον καὶ 
τὸς ἀγγίλως woe αὐτὸν διδάσκωσιν ᾿Αλλ᾽ ὅτι μὲν ὧν Gols ἄγγελοι, 
καὶ hes μένοντες καὶ μὴ ἀναλυόμενοι ers ixarvo ἐξ ὅπερ γεγόνασιν. ἀπο- 
δέδεικται" καὶ ὅτ, δύναμις «αὕτη, ἥν καὶ εν καλδ Fi προφητικὸς λό- 
yew + ... καὶ ἄγγελον by ὡς od σῷ ἡλίω φῶς ὀνόμαφι 
μόνον ἀριϑμδται,, ἀλλὰ καὶ ἀριϑμῷ ἕσερόν ov isi, καὶ iv ross 
wpoeienstvas διὰ βραχίων τὸν λόγον ἰξήσασα, ἀπσών, «τὴν δύναμιν 
σαύτην γεγεννῆσθαι ἀπὸ τοῦ “ατρός. ‘he idea of the Logos, which 
is disapproved in this passage, as a merely tempora] influx of 
the divine power, without a hypostatical existence, is essen- 
tially the same as that afterwards held by the sects called 
Monarchians and Patripassians; a proof that the modalistic 
identifying of the divinity of Christ with the hypostasis of the 
Father, hed gained acceptance in the church long before it ob- 
tained its historical representatives in Praxeas, Sabellius, and 
others. Yet even the image of the rays of the sun, which is 
mentioned by Justin, was again used by Sabellius. Epiphan. 
adv. heres. 62, 1, T. I. p. 513. How Meier (Lehrbuch der 
Dogmengeschichte. 71,) with a distinct reference to the passage 
quoted from Justin, could write, ‘‘ Yet Justin did not venture 
to reject this (monarchian, modalistic) view of the relation of 


the Father, Son, and Spirit, as erroneous,” it is difficult to ex- 
plain. 
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was, on its appearance before men, inasmuchas through 
it the will of the Father was made known to men,— 
called Messenger ; and because it came forth with an 
aspect of unspeakable glory, it was called Light ; and 
because it appeared according to the will of the Fa- 
ther in human form, it was called Marz; and because 
it conveyed information from the Father to men, it 
was called Speech or Discourse. They maintain further, 
that this power was not divided and separated from the 
Father, as little as the rays of the sun are divided or 
separated from the sur in the heavens when they reach 
the earth; but as the light withdraws at sun-set, so like- 
wise the Father, whenever he pleases, causes his power 
to issue forth from himself, and, whenever he pleases, 
to draw it back again into himself. In the same 
manner, they say, he created the angels. But that 
there are real angels, who are permanently such, and 
do not return to the state from which they came 
forth, I have already shewn; and I have also briefly 
demonstrated that the power which is called the 
Prophetic Word and Messenger of God, is esteemed not 
merely nominal, but something numerically distinct. 


For this purpose I have explained that that power . 


was begotten of the Father.” 
| If Justin had brought to view, along with the rela- 
, tion of the immanent and transitive Logos, and the 
γε analogy of human generation,—the metaphysical po- 
. sibility of the impersonation of a second divine subject 
: from the essential fulness of the godhead, and had 
pointed out the real presence of this subject princi- 
pally in his creative acts, and in events recorded in 
the Old Testament, he would have completed the first 
part of the Trinitarian-christology. But there still 
remains a task of greater difficulty, to bring the exis- 
tence of this second divine personality into intelligent 
harmony with the principle and requirements of Mo- 
notheism. The way in which Justin attempted to 
effect this harmony was partly the general one already 
mentioned, by maintaining the moral unity of the two 
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divine persons, the Father and the Son,! and partly the 
special one, which Philo’s influence recommended to 


fre οἱ 


his adoption, that of placing the Son in the strictest biae- 


subordination to the Father. This relation of subordi- 
nation is expressed by Justin distinctly, and under va- 
rious aspects.* He briefly indicates it when, as on 
several occasions, he assigns to the Logos the second 
place after God. ‘Thus, when he says,® ‘“ we shall 
exhibit Jesus Christ, in whom we acknowledge the 
son of the true God, and to whom we assign the se- 
cond place, and with reason honour the prophetic 
Spint in the third rank,—and,* “ we adore and love 
alter God, the Logos that is from the unbegotten and 
unutterable God,” —and,° “ the first power and Son 
after the Father of all, and Lord God, is the Logos,” 
—and,* “the Logos, than whom we know no ruler 
more royal, and more just, after God who begat him.” 
The sense in which Justin believed that the Logos 
was subordinate to the Father, is twofold—that of 
complete dependence, and of a quantitative inequality 
of being. ΜΝ 
Fustin considers the Logos as dependent on God, in 
respect of his existence, his rank, and his power, his 


1 Compare Dial. c. Tr. c. 101, p. 196, (p. 328, A.) οὐ #9 
αὐτοῦ βουλῇ ἢ ἰσχύϊ “ράττειν σι καυχώμενος. 

2 This has been already acknowledged by Starck (Vereuch 
einer Geschichte des Arianismus. Berlin, 1783, I. 82, 84.) Oel- 
richs de vera et certa eorum, quit medio secundo atque ineunte 
tertio seculo floruerunt, patrum de ratione sive relatione filii sess 
verbi cum patre sententia (Gotting. 1787,) p. 21,8q. Martini, 
Versuch einer pragmat. Geschichte des Dogina von der Gottheit 
Christi, (Rostock, 1800,) I. 49. 

5 Apol. 1, 13, p. 51, (Ρ. 60, Ε.) ᾿ἸΙησοῦν χρισφόν + > + > rey 
σταυρωθέντα tx) Ποντίου Πιλάφου " + +, υἱὸν αὐφοῦ σοῦ ὄντως ϑεοῦ 
μαϑόνσες καὶ ivy δευτίρᾳ χῴρᾳ ἔχονσες, φανιῦμά τε προφητικὸν iv 
«ρίτῃ τάξει bos μετὰ λόγου σιμῶμεν, ἀ ποδείξομεν.- 

4 Apol. 2, 18, p.97, (Ρ. 61, Ὁ.) «ὸν ἀπὸ ἀγέννητον καὶ ἀῤῥήσον 
Sov λόγον μετὰ τὸν ϑεὸν προσκυνοῦμεν καὶ ἀγαπῶμεν" 

5 Apol. 1, 82, p. 68, (p. 74. Β.) ἡ πρώτη δύναμις pare vey 
wartpa σ΄ άντων καὶ δεσπότην Ssov καὶ υἱὸς ὁ λόγος ἰσείν. 

6 Apol. 1, 12, p. 50, (p. 59, E.) ὁ λόγος οὗ βασιλικώφατον xa) 


δικαιόφατον ἄρχοντα μετὰ τὸν γεννήσαντα ϑεὸν οὐδένα οἴδαριεν ὄντα. 


σιν 
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worship, and his agency. All that the Logos has, isa 
gift of the Father! He is God, because it was the 
will of the Father ;2 he is powerful, yea, Lord of the 
heavenly hosts, because God has made him 80 ;° he 
receives divine honours because God has ordained it. * 
In all things he stands below the Creator of the 
world :5 to him he is subordinate, not merely as Fa- 
ther, but also as Lord ;6 he is the instrument of a 
higher will. Justin expressly terms the Logos a ser- 
vant of the Creator’ of the universe, not so much in 
relation to the creation, and universal enlightening of 
the world, as in reference to the Old Testament Theo- 
phanies, in which he appeared in God's stead, to teach 
and to act, to bless and to punish.° 


1 Dial. ο. Tr. c. 86, p. 184, (p. 313, C.) αὐτὸς ἀπὸ τοῦ πατρὸς 
ἤλαβι τὸ βασιλεὺς καὶ χριστὸς καὶ ἱερεὺς καὶ ἄγγελος (εἶναι) καὶ ὅσα 
ἄλλα φοιαῦτα ἔχει ἢ ἴσχε. 

2 Dial. c. Tr. ec. 127, p. 221, (p. 357, Β.) ἐκεῖνον σὸν κατὰ 
βουλὴν τὴν ἐκείνου (πατρὸς) καὶ ϑεὸν ὄντα υἷον αὐτοῦ. C. 129, p. 
222, (p. 358, D.) ; σὸν ἐν rots οὐρανοῖς ὑπάρχοντα" 85 καὶ τοῦ igi 
γῆς κυρίου κύριός teri (Gen. xix. 24,) ὥς warnp καὶ ϑιὸς αἴσιος σε 
αὐφσῷ σοῦ εἶναι καὶ δυνατῷ καὶ κυρίῳ καὶ ϑίΦ- 

δ Dial. ο. ΤΥ. c. 85, p. 18], (Ρ. 311, A.) ὅς ives κύριος τῶν 
δυνώμεων διὰ rd ϑίλημα τοῦ δόντος αὐτῷ warpos: 

« Dial. ο. Tr. α. 98, p. 190, (p. 821, A.) 6+. + ἀγασῶν σὸν 
ϑιὸν + + + + οὐδίνα ἄλλον τιμήσει θεόν, καὶ ἄγγελον ἱπεῖνον ἄν Tieton 
θιοῦ βουλομείνον, τὸν ἀγαπώμενον UN αὐτοῦ τοῦ κυρίου καὶ Θεοῦ" 

§ Dial. c. Tr., 6. 56, p. 151, (p. 275, C.) ἐσφὶ καὶ Aivsras ϑεὸς 
καὶ κύριος ἵσερος ὑσό τὸν ποιητὴν τῶν ὅλων, ὃς καὶ ἄγγελος maAsions. 
The reading ὑσὶρ τὸν σοἰιητήν, which is found in the edition οὗ 
Thirlby and Maranus, owes its existence merely to an arbitary 
alteration by Robert Stephens, who was not satisfied with ows- 
All the manuscripts read ὑσό.- 

6 Dial.c. Tr. α. 126, p. 219, (p. 356, Β.)}); owe eG rarpi καὶ 
κυρίῳ σιταγμίνος" C, 127, p. 221, (p. 357, B.) τὸν waripec καὶ 
ἄῤῥητον κύριον τῶν πάντων ἁπλῶς καὶ αὐςοῦ τοῦ χρισφοῦ" 

7 Dial. ο. Tr. α. 57, p. 154, (p. 279, D.) 3 ὑπηρίτης ὧν φοῦ 
woinrod τῶν ὅλων ϑεοῦ Compare Koch’s remarks (pushed rather 
too far) on the meaning of the term éwnpirns- (Just. Mart. c. 
T'ryph. Jud. dialogue, p. 115.) 

ὃ Dial. c. Tr. c. 60, p. 157, (p. 283, A. B.) ; οὐχ ὁ ποιητὴς 
φῶν ὅλων toras S805 ὃ τῷ Μωσεῖ εἰσών, αὐτὸν sivas Θεὸν ᾿Αβραὰμε καὶ 
Θεὸν ᾿Ισαὰκ καὶ ϑεὸν ᾿Ιακώβ, ἀλλ᾽ ὁ ἀποδειχθεὶς ὑμῖν ὦφϑα, re 
᾿Αβραὰμ καὶ τῶ ᾿Ιακώβ, «ἢ τοῦ «οιησοῦ τῶν ὅλων ϑιλήσει ὑπηρεσῶν 
καὶ ἰν τῇ κρίσει τῶν Σοδόμων σῇ Dovay αὐτοῦ ὁμοίως ὑσηρισήσας- 


c. 125, sqq. p. 218, sq. 221, (p. 354, C. 356, Β. 867, B.) 
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The quantitative inequality of being, between the Qrant 


Father and the Son, of which Tertullian professes his 
belief, in the harsh terms, pater tota substantia est, 
filius vero derivatio totius et portio) is expressed by 
Justin not so clearly and unequivocally, yet intelligibly 
enough, when he says * “ God begot from himself, be- 
fore all creatures, a certain rational power (uvajiv τίνα 
λογιχήν), and when he calls the Logos a σπέρμα παρὰ 
τοῦ Ssou’—a designation, for the correct explanation 
οὗ which he gives the key, when, in another passage, 
he makes the distinction :* ἕτερόν ἐστι σπέρμα φινὸς καὶ 
μίμημα κατὰ δύναμιν διϑὲν καὶ Eregov αὐτό, οὗ κατὰ χάριν 
σὴν ἀπ᾽ ἰχείνου ἡ μετουσία καὶ μίμησις γίνετα. When, 
moreover, he considers the personal appearance of the 
Supreme God on earth as impossibleand absurd, because 
such an appearance would be inconsistent with the un- 
changeableness and infinitude of God: he betrays, on 
the other hand, not the slightest scruple to make the 
Logos the subject of the Old Testament Theophanies : 
when he gives, as an additional proof of the asserted im- 
possibility, that men were utterly incapable of endur- 
ing> the consuming splendour of the appearance of the 
Creator, yet he considers the appearance of the Son, a 
few instances excepted, as easy to be borne: when, 
lastly, he disputes the admissibility of giving a proper 
name to the supreme God, among other reasons, be- 
cause no name can be sufficiently comprehensive to 
express the infinite glory of the Divine Being; of the 
Logos, on the contrary, he says: “ He can be ad- 


ζῶσι 
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dressed by names of all kinds, because he serves the 


paternal will, and is begotten by the will of the 


1 Tertull. adv. Praz.c. 9, Τ. 11. p. 159. Compare Apoi. c. 21, 
ΤῸΝ. p. 44. 

? Dial. ec. Tr. c. 61, p. 157, (p. 284, A.) See Oelrichs de 
vera et certa eorum, &c. p. 19, 52, 77. 

3 Apol., 1, 32, p. 63, (p. 74, B.) Grabe's conj :cture is incor- 
rect, who would read wrsupa instead of swiguea. See his edi- 
tion of the larger Apology, p. 66. 

* Apol. 2, 13, p. 98, (p. 51, D.) 

5 Dial. c. Tr. ο. 60, p. 157, (p. 283, B.)—o, 127, p. 220, 
(p. 356, D. 357, A. B.) 
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Father.”!' Who can satisfactorily explain these 
counter-statements, without adopting the concession 
that Justin distinguished the being of the Son quanti- 
tatively from the being of the Father ?* 


1 Apol. 1, 61, p. 80,(p. 94, D.)—2, 6, p. 92, (p. 44, E.)—Dial, 
c. Tr. c. 61, p. 158, (p. 284, B.) ἔχει “ἄντα προσονομέξισθαι, in 
Ts τοῦ ὑσηρετεῖν τῷ πατρικῷ βουλήραςι καὶ in σοῦ ἀσὸ «τοῦ πατρὸς 
ϑελήσει γεγενῆσϑαι. 

3. How little the distinctions given in the text (at least the first 
two) will admit of being brought into harmony with the Nicene 
doctrine of the absolute equality of the Father and the Son, is 
shown most clearly by the unsuccessful attempts which have 
been made to force that harmony. The authors of these at- 
tempts have, in general, been driven to the doubtful expedient 
of insensibly shifting the real ground of the point in debate, 
and avoiding the metaphysical reasons, on account of which 
Justin believed he was forced to deny the ability of the su- 
preme God, to appear personally on the earth, to assume that 
they had only to answer the question in general, why Justin 
denied the ability of appearing to the Father, and granted it to 
the Son. For merely to this question an answer is given, 
when Nifanius (Justin- Philos. christ. et mart. exhibitus. verit. 
evang. testio. p. 206,) states, in the words of Calovius, that the 
ancient church-teachers attributed to the Son, and not, in an 
equal degree, to the Father, the receptivity of a body, the 
sensuous medium of appearing; or, when Natalis Alexander 
(hist. eccles. V. N. Ti. sac. 2, dissert. 6, Par. 1730, T. IIL. p. 
386,) replies, that Justin had simply made the canon of Scrip- 
ture for himself, in which visibility is never asserted of the 
Father, but only of the Son; or, lastly, when Bull, (defens. 
Sid. Nican. 4, 3, 4, 8q. Opp. ed. Grab. p. 268, sqq. 4, 3, 12, 
p. 274, sq.), and in part Prud. Maranus (Opp. Justini. p. 
220,) assert that Justin conceived and represented the Old 
Testament appearance of God, as parts of the general economy 
of salvation, the realising of which, agreeably to the trinitarian 
reciprocity of the Father and the Son, (according to which the 
Father begets, and the Son is begotten, the Father is the head 
and the Son is in a state of dependence ; the Father sends, and 
the Son is sent,) he regarded as properly not the concern of the 
unbegotten, absolutely independent Father, but is the office of 
the ministering Son. What Maranus remarks, besides, is still 
further from the mark. But when Bull, as a positive corrobo- 
ration of his hypothetical solution, refers to a passage in the 
l-xhortation to the Greeks (Coh. ad Grec. c. 21, p. 22, [p. 20, 
C.] as to an express testimony that Justin did not consider the 
divine appearance of the Logos as locally confined,—to a pas- 
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Justin tacitly concluded what Tertullian openly δι λυ 
avowed, when he admitted “jam ergo alius erit qui,? Δ, 
videbatur, quia non potest idem invisibilis definiri qui + 1 
videbatur et consequens erit, ut invisibilem patrem in- 
telligamus pro plenitudine majestatis, visibilem vero 
fillum agnoscamus pro modulo derivationis; sicut nec 
solem nobis contemplari licet, quantum ad ipsum sub- 
stantiz summam, que est in ceelis, radium autem ejus 
toleramus oculis pro temperatura portionis, que in ter- 
ram inde porrigitur.” (adv. Prax. c. 14, T. 11. p. 170.) 
Compare c. 16, p. 178.) From the representation 
that has been given in the preceding pages of Justin's 
doctrine of the Logos, it is, first of all, evident that the 
theory of this Father, when compared with the later 
Trinitarian systems of the Church, has a distinct, 
though incomplete independency ;—that Justin be- 
longed to neither of the two parties into which the 
Christian world, which acknowledges a specific and 
concrete divinity in the person of Jesus, has been di- 


sage of the Epistle to Diognetus (c. 7, p. 237, [p. 498, C.] as 
toa proof that he considered the Son, equally with the Father, 
exalted above being perceived by the senses—and, lastly, to a 
passage in the shorter Apology (2, 10, p. 95, [p. 48, E.] λόγος 
ἦν καὶ ἰφιν ὁ ἐν wave) ὧν) as evidence that he ascribed an un- 
limited essential omnipresence to the Son as well us to the Fa- 
ther—he overlooked, with respect to the first passage, that 
the sense he attributes to it is supposititious, that the passage 
treats altogether, not of the Logos but of God; in relation to 
the second passage, he made use of a writing, as a source of 
acquaintance with Justin's theology, which does not belong to 
him ; and, in the third passage, he has confounded a (moral) effi- 
cient with an essential omnipresence. Méhler ( Athenasius der 
Grosse, i. 37,) lastly, avails himself of the expedient before allud- 
ed to; for, while he admits that Justin uses phraseology dif- 
ferent from the Nicene, that, in a precipitate imitation of Philo, 
and that he subordinated to the Father the Logos, as the sub- 
ject of the Old Testament theophanies, he consoles himself 
with believing that this mode of speaking was not the real 
corresponding expression of his internal conviction. In heart 
he was perfectly devoted to the later catholic doctrine of the 
Son of God, only ‘* he perplexed himself in his demonstrations, 
so that he brought forward the exact opposite of what he wish. 
ed strictly to demonstrate.” 
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vided since the time of Arius, and of the Nicene 
Council, on the question, what relation this divinity 
bears to the original divinity ; that those persons are 
equally wrong who believe that they can find in Jus- 
tin the Nicene or the Arian scheme! In a certain 
sense, indeed, he may be called a forerunner of both 
creeds, for his doctrine of the Logos has various 
points of contact with them. 

His representation of the generation of the Logos 
from the being of God, and his illustration of this 
ductrine by the image of fire, has a relation to the 
decrees of the Nicene Council. His designation of 
the Logos as an ἐργασία of God, and his assertion that 


‘the Logos received a personal existence only a short 


time before the creation, and that, by the will of God, 
lends support to Arianism. But withal, an essential 
difference exists between his doctrine of the Logos 
and the Nicene and Arian Creeds. The Nicene, 
Athanasian orthodoxy ‘ maintains a generation of 
the Son from all eternity, and Justin knew no other 
than what took place shortly before the creation ; ac- 
cording to the former, the generation of the Son is 
founded in an internal necessity of the divine nature, 
according to Justin, it is the consequence and effect of 
a free divine resolve ;? lastly, according to Athanasian 
orthodoxy, the Son is perfectly equal with the Father, 
has not only g specifically, but also numerically one 


1 Justin’s doctrine of Christ has been described as Arianism 
by Sand (nucleus hist. eccles. exhibitus in historia Arianorum. 
ed, 2. Colon, 1676, p. 77, and Appendiz ud nucleum. hist. eooles. 
Colon. 1678, p. 97, 135,) by Petau ( Theol. dogmat. de trinit. 
1, 3, T. ii. p. 20, and note in Epiphan. T. ii. p. 285,) by Sem- 
ler (Geschichte der christl. Glaubenslehre, ii, 44, Anm. 53,) and 
by Loffler (kurse Darstellung der Enstehungsart der Dreienig- 
skeitlehre, in an Appendix to Souverain’s Versuch uber d. 
Platonismus der Kirchenvater, 439.) 

2 Nifanus indeed asserts, (Justin exhibit. vent. evang. testis 
p. 2141), boldly, Justinius filium ἀσὸ τῷ σαφρὸς ϑελήσεοι yeyovivas 
dixit, non autem voluntatem liberi ac intermissibilis decreti 
intelligit sed voluntatem naturalem,——but with what right ὃ 
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and the same being.”! Justin, on the contrary, dis- 
tinguishes the Son numerically from the Father, makes 
him entirely dependent on the latter, and considers 
him only as a part of his substance.® Justin’s con- 
victions stand in irreconcilable opposition to the Arian 
faith, inasmuch as the latter attributes eternity in no 
sense to the Son, whose generation or emanation it 
rejects, as contradictory to the incorporeity and in- 
divisibility of God, and holds him to be nothing more 
than a creature, (though a perfeet one) of God, 
(rviope καὶ ποίημα, ἐξ οὐκ ὄντων ὑαέστη.) 

m the account we have given of Justin’s doc- 
trine of the Logos, another point is also clear, that 
Justin on the whole was justified in describing his 
doctrine as a scriptural tradition of the Church,* and 
partially in tracing even its speculative form back to 


the Old Testament. For in its main substance it is | 


undoubtedly the doctrine of the New Testament,® the 


1 Martini’s words, (Versuch einer pragmat. Geschichte des 
dogma von der Gottheit Christi, 1. 52. 

3 If we are to believe Bull, (defens. fid. Nican. 2, 4, 1, sqq. 
Opp. ed Grab. p. 65, sqq- 4, 2, 2, p. 259.) Prudent. Maranus 
(Opera Just. p. 158, not. ἃ, 220, not a.) Lumper (de vita, 
scriptis atque doctrina sanct. patrum, T. II. p. 141.) Vogel- 
sang (fides Nicaena de filio Dei, p. 29, sqq.) and others,—Jus- 
tin’s writings abound with es in which the true divinity 


of Christ is taught most decidedly in the sense of the Nicene | 


ὁμουσια. But of what kind are these, Expressions in which 
Christ either simply, or with reference to his generation from 
the being of the Father, is called God, and is declared to be 
worthy of divine worship ; comparisons, such as that of fire 
and of human speech, by which the coming forth of the Logos 
from the Father is sensibly represented: applications of Old 
Testament passages to him, such as Exod. iii. 6, 14, ἐγώ dys ὃ 
wv, θεὸς ᾿Αβρααρι, &c. Passages of this sort torn from their na- 
tural connection, and especially from their connection with 
Justin’s christology asa whole, and in this isolated state wrest. 
ed to the utmost, may appear at times to say what they are 
wished to say ; but have passages thus treated the qualification 
of witnesses? 

> See Mohler’s Athanasius de Grosse, I. 217. 

4 Apol. \, 46, p. 71, (p. 83, C.)—cév Χριφσὸν σρωφόφοκον «οϑ 
ϑεῦ ναι day Suess 

+ Not indeed of the Old Testament, as Justin in an equally 


Β». 
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faith of the Church immediately succeeding the Apos- - 
tles. Justin ascribes to Jesus as the incarnate Logos, 
ante-mundane existence, and ante-mundane divine 

lory: (John i. 1; vi. 62; viii. 58; xvii. 5. Coloss, 
1. 17.) he calls him the First-born of the creation, 
(Coloss. i. 15.); the only begotten of the Father, 
(John i. 14.); he contemplates him as the reflection 
of the divine being, as the image of the invisible God, 
(John xiv. 9. 2 Cor.iv.4. Philip. ii. 6. Coloss. 1. 
15; ii. 9. Heb. i. 8.);) he deduces the creation of 
all creatures from him, (John i. 3. 1 Cor. viii. 6. 
Coloss. i. 16. Heb.i.2). He represents him as the 
supporter of all existences; as the abiding efflux of 
light and life, (John i. 4. Heb.i 3.); in short, he 
acknowledges his right to the name and dignity of 
God, (Johni. 1; xx. 28. Rom. ix. 5. 1 Tim. 11]. 
16. Titus ii. 13.): he presents, as the quotations 
show, only the doctrine of the Bible, and this doctrine 
is by no means to be looked upon as a refinement of 
Gnostic Judaism. That the same doctrine was essen- 
tially the confession of the Church in the age next to 
the Apostolic, the testimony of the Proconsul Pliny 
alone is sufficient to prove, which is contained in his 
well-known answer to the Emperor Trajan; Epist. x. 
97: ‘adfirmabant (Christiani) hanc fuisse summam 
vel culpse suze vel erroris, quod essent soliti stato die 
ante lucem convenire carmenque Christo quasi deo 
dicere secum invicem.”! With respect to the Apostolic 
Fathers, it is to be noticed that, in Barnabas and Her- 
mes, the same dramatic interpretation οὗ Gen. i. 26, is 
to be found as that given by Justin. When Justin, 
moreover, referring to Prov. viii. 22, says;* “I will 


unhesitating manner supposes. Compare, besides the passage 
already noticed, Coh. ad. Gr. c.15, p. 19, (p. 16, C.) cov σοῦ 
ϑεοῦ λόγον, δὶ οὗ ἀρανὸς καὶ γῆ καί «ἄσα ivines καίσις, ὡς διδάσκι- 
σιν ἡμᾶς ai Sem σῶν ἁγίων ἀνδρῶν “ροφησδίαι, 

1 Compare this with the assertion of Arteman, an ancient 
enemy of the Church; Euseb. hist. Eccles. v. 28, T. ii. p. 135. 
Ψαλμοὶ καὶ ἀδαὶ ἀδιλφῶν ἀπ᾽ ἀρχῆς ὑπὸ eigésy youpsions, cis λόγον 
φοῦ ϑιεοῦ φον Kesey ὑμνοῦσι ϑεολογῶντε:. 


Dial. c. Tr. ο. 61, p. 167, sq. (p. 284, A. C.) μαρφύριον καὶ 
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pive you, my friends, another testimony from Scrip- 
ture that God has begotten from himself, as a princi- 
ple of being before all creatures, a certain rational 
power. .... The word of Wisdom will bear me wit- 
ness, even that God who was begotten by the Father of 
all, who is reason, and wisdom, and power, and the 
brightness of him who begat him, and by Solomon, 
says these things ;” or when he says ; “ the Scriptures 
have made known by Solomon,! that that production 
which Solomon calls Wisdom, was begotten by God 
as a principle of creation before all creatures ;”—1it not 
only cannot be doubted that Justin really borrowed 
this expression from this Old Testament passage, by 
which he endeavoured to make intelligible the ante- 
mundane impersonation of the divine Logos, but it must 
also be acknowledged that the passage in question 
forms at least the dawn of the light which he sought 
for init. But if, on the one hand, it is clear that the 
substance of Justin’s idea of the Logos rests on a pure- 
ly Scriptural and Christian foundation, on the other 
hand, it is not less clear that the Alexandrian and 
Philonic theosophy had a considerable share in the 
special scientific formation of this idea. The influence 
of this philosophy shows itself not merely in the two 
leading points already mentioned, that Justin illus- 
trates the eternal being of the Logos in God, and his 
ante-mundane coming forth from God, by the difference 
between the λόγος ἐνδιάϑετος and the λόγος προφοριχός, 
—and meets the objection of a rigid Deism by the 
complete subordination of the Son to the Father; it ap- 
pears, also, in his illustrating the emanation of the Lo- 
gos by the parallel of fire,—in the incautious (as it re- 
gards Monotheism,) representation of the Logos as a 


ἄλλο ὑμῖν, ὦ φίλοι, ἀπὸ σῶν γραφῶν δώσω Ses ἀρχὴν πρὸ Taye wy τῶν 
κτισμάσων ὁ ϑεὸς ψεγίννηκε δύναμίν φινα ἰξ ἰἱαυτοῦ λογικήν. . - " 
Μαρσυτήσει μοι ὁ λόγος τῆς σοφίας, αὐτὸς wy οὗτος ὁ Stes ἀπὸ τοῦ 
Wareds τῶν ὅλων γεννηθεὶς καὶ λόγος καὶ σοφία καὶ δύναμις καὶ δόξα 
«οὔ γιννήσαντος ὑπάρχων καὶ διὰ Σολομῶνος φήσαντος [φήσαρ)] 
Terre. 


‘ Dial. c. Tr. c. 62, p. 159, (p. 285, D.) 


Pike 
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Ssd¢ ἕτερος, in the decided application to him of all 
the Old Testament theophanies, in designating him 
a divine ἄγγελος or ὑπηρέτης, and in several other par- 
ticulars. That Justin had always a clear perception 
of this dependence on Jewish-Alexandrianism 18 not 
probable; but even if this were the case, he might 
easily satisfy his doctrinal scruples by the theological 
dictum with which John opens his Gospel; ἐν @:%7 
ἦν ὁ λόγος ; this appeared as a sanction of the prevail- 
ing idea of the Logos, which would naturally seem so 
far free from any decidedly unchristian element. 
But while we grant to the Alexandrian Philonic 
λ, #Ra, theosophy an essential share in the formation of 
r Justin's doctrine of the Logos, we equally refuse it to 
» the Platonic philosophy. In a two-fold sense there 
has been a disposition to charge this doctrine with 
Platonism. On the one hand, it has been maintained 
that Justin borrowed his idea of the Logos immediate- 
ly from the Platonic philosophy, as its peculiar and 
original source, and transferred it to the Christian 
soil ; while, on the other hand, some persons placed 
an intermediate party between Justin and Plato, and 
thus regarded the Platonism of that idea as only taken 
at second-hand. The first view has been presented 
under three modifications. Some, as Starck! and 
Bretschneider,* have considered the whole patristic 
doctrine of the Logos, both in contents and form, as 
a Christian offset of the Platonic philosophy; others, 
as Onymus,® have rather regarded the form only as 
Platonic ; others, in the last place, as Hahn,‘ have set 
to Plato’s account whatever would not agree with the 
Nicene theology. The second view contains two varie- 


1 Versuch einer Geschichte des Arianismus, I. 57, 66, 112. 
Freimuthige Betrachtungen iiber das Christenthum. 8. 159. 

2 Probabilia de evangel. et epist. Joan, apost. indole et ori- 
gine, p. 84, 191. 

* Justini phil. et mart. de precipuis relig. christ. dogmatis 
senientiam, p. 17, 20. 

* De Piatonismo theol. veterum eccles. doctorum . . . « 
corruptore, p. 24, sq. 26, sqq. 
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ties, according to the medium by which the Platonic 
philosophy is supposed to have passed into the Christian 
theology. Some, as Gruner,! and Priestley,* consider 
Philo’s system,— others, as Oelrichs,® Martini* and Ack- 
ermann’? consider the new Platonic philosophy in its first 
rudiments as the nearest immediate source of Justin's 
doctrine of the Logos, recognise therefore in this doc- 
trine only a Philonic or new Platonic Platonism. All 
these attempts to detect Platonic elements in Justin's 
doctrine are deficient in solidity. With respect to 
the opinion of those who consider the patristic doc- 
trine of the Logos to be an immediate result of Pla- 
tonic speculation, it is readily conceded that Plato 
speaks of a λόγος or νοῦς of God (expressions which he 
employs as equivalent ;)® that he calls this, the creative 
and governing principle of the world ;7 that in a my- 
thological and figurative mode of expression he asserts, 
that since wisdom and intelligence must be the prin- 
ciples that regulate the universe, and a soul must be 
the necessary substratum of wisdom and intelligence, 
so also in the nature of Zeus a kingly soul and a kingly 
reason must be presupposed. Even the idea of a Son 


1 Institutt. theolog. dogmat. libri tres. p. 9}, 113. 

2 History of the corruptions of Christianity (Geschichte der 
Ver, alschungen des Christenthums. Aus. d. Engl. (Berlin. 1786, 
I. 11, 12.) 

3 De vera et certa eorum, qui medio sec, atque ineunte test, 
sac, flor. patrum de rat. fil. 6. patre sententia. p. 69, sq. 

* Versuch einer pragmat. Geschichte des dogma von der 


Gottheit Christi. I. 111, 115. 
5 Das Christliche un Plato und in dev Platonischen philo- 


ie. 8. 297. 

6 Tim. T, vii. p. 27, i ὄν λόγυ καὶ διανοίας He... . ἥλιος καὶ 
σελήνη. . ... γίγονι. 

T Epinom. T. vi. Ρ. 495, κόσριον, dv ἴσαξι λόγοι ὁ τάντων ϑειό- 
waves ὁρατόν.-- Tim. T. vii. p. 29 —p. 41, τὰ διὰ νοῦ δεδηρωωργη- 
iva. —Phileb. c. 16, T. iii. p. 172, ἀὼ τῷ παντὸς νῶς ἄρχω. 

8 Phileb. c. 16, p. 172, αἰτία οὐ φαύλη, κοσμῶσά os καὶ ξυντάφ- 
cura inaveds τε καὶ ὥρα, καὶ μῆνας, σοφία καὶ νῶρ λεγομένη δικαμό. 
tae ἄν. . .. Σοφία μὴν καὶ ves ἄνεν Purse ὧκ ἄν woh γενοίσϑην 
ce cee Οὐκοῦν ἐν ped Ty τοῦ Διὸς igeis φύσει βασιλικὴν μὲν φυχήν, 
βαφιλικὸν δὴ γοῦν ἰγγίγνεσθαι, διὰ τὴν τὴ; αἰτίας δύναμιν, 
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of God was not unknown to the philosopher. He 
speaks of an offspring of the good ;' he mentions a 
happy and perfect God begotten of the Supreme God, 
whom he calls the only begotten.t But notwithstand- 
ing this apparent and at first sight striking resem- 
blance, Justin's doctrine of the Logos does not stand 
even most remotely in real and genetic dependance on 
the Platonic principles; as to the resemblance which 
relates to the Platonic notion of a Son of God, it is 
purely verbal. For when Plato speaks of an offspring 
of the good, he means nothing more by it, than the 
abstract ideas of knowledge and truth; when he makes 
mention of a begotten, only begotten, happy, and per- 
fect God, he means only the universe as far as this is 
a visible transcript of the divine original ideas, a re- 
flection of divine intelligence and perfection.* But the 
most essential ingredient is wanting to the Platonic 
Logos, which is peculiar to the Christian idea, that 
of personality ; it has indeed an actual, but not a hy- 
postatical reality; it is a property: and though dis- 
tinguished from the being of God, it is a pure’y im- 
manent idea ; it is the principle of intelligence in God.* 


> De republ. lib. vi. T. v. p. 240, σὸν εὖ dyads ἴκγονον, ὃν ré- 
γαϑὸν byivncsy ἀνάλογον iavry. 

2 Tim. T. vii. p. 19, 22, διὰ wevra δὴ ταῦτα εὐδαίμονα ϑεὸν αὖ. 
φὸν ἱγιννήσαφο —p. 106i, ϑνατὰ καὶ ἀϑανατα ζῶκ λαβὼν καὶ ξυριπλη.- 
goers ὅδε ὁ κόσμιος, οὕσω ζῶον ὁρατόν, τὰ ὁρατὰ περιέχον, ἀκῶν φῷ 
vented ιοῦ, αἰσθητός, μέγιστος καὶ ἄριφος κάλλιφός τε καὶ «ι- 
λεώταφος γέγονεν, ul: ἄρανος ὅδε μονογενὴς wy. 

9“. Oelrichs doctrina Platonis de deo a Christianis et recentio- 
vibus Platonicis varie explicata δὲ corrupta (Marb. 1788,) p. 
12, and Baur das christliche des Platonismus, 61, 67, 76. 

4 This is demonstrated by the profound investigations of 
Prudent. Maranus (prolegomena, 2,1, p. x. sqq.) Oeclrichs 
(doctrina Platon. p. 8, sq. 11, sq.) Tennemann (iber d. gott- 
lichen Verstaud aus der platonischen Philosophie in Paulus 
Memorabilien. I. 34.) Tiedemann (Geist der spekulativen 
Philosophie, 11. 118, and others, and may be called the preva- 
lent conviction of the times, Compare Buble Geschichte der 
Philosophie, 11. 172. Martini Versuch einer pragmat. Gea. 
chichie, I. 112. Tzschirner, Fall des Heidenthums, I. 579. 
Ackermann das Christliche in Plato. 44, 297. Baur das 
Christliche der Platonismus. 
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Plato drops not the slightest hint that this Logos ever 
came forth from the being of God ; there is not the 
most distant intimation that it ever existed out of God, 
or began to be self-subsistent. The Christian idea of 
the Logos cannot be taken for a mere copy, or if it 
be preferred, a continuation of the Platonic, since 
Plato had not the slightest presentiment of what is 
the most important point in the Christian theology. 
Should it be replied, that though Plato had no con- 
ception of a divine Logos or Nous hypostatically dis- 
tinct from the being of God, as some of the later new 
Platonic expositors have falsely imagined, yet Justin 
might have adopted the supposition of the new 
Platonists, inasmuch as he attributes to the philo- 
sopher the knowledge of the Christian Trinity; it 
is indeed correct that Justin seeks and finds the 
Christian Trinity in Plato, but it is to be observ- 
ed, that he never adduces the Platonic Logos as a 
member of this Trinity. As a proof of Plato's acquaint- 
ance with the Christian doctrine of the Trinity, he 
employs the well-known mysterious expression of the 
second spurious Epistle to Dionysius: περὶ τὸν πάντων 
βασιλέα πάντ᾽ tori... . . δεύτερον δὲ περὶ ra δεύτερα 
καὶ τρίτον περὶ τὰ τρίτα, and the dogma of the Son of 
God especially, he gathers from a passage of the Ti- 
meus, where the formation of the soul of the world is 
the topic under discussion, and the figure of the X is 
given to it,!—passages these, in which not a syllable is 
uttered about the divine Logos, and from which it 
may be very easily seen Justin did not borrow his con- 
viction of the Trinity, but rather imposed such a mean- 
ing upon them; that he did not find, but brought the 
doctrine there. Indeed, Justin is so very far from 
recognising in the Scripture doctrine of the Trinity an 
indigenous production of the heathen soil, that he not 
only deduces Plato’s acquaintance with it from a use 
of Old Testament passages, but can offer no other ex- 


' Apol. I. 60, p. 78, 8q. (p. 92, E. 93, A. B.) Plat. Timeus 
τ. Vil ». 34. ἢ φ » AB.) , 


--- 
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planation of the accordances with the doctrine of the 

Logos which he found in the pseudo-Orphic verses, 

than that Orpheus took them from the Old Testament.! 

,᾿ Nor is Justin’s doctrine of the Logos more an indi- 
ethan rect than a direct offset of the Platonic theology. As 
athe to the religious philosophy of the Alexandrian Jews, a 
_ certain dependence of Justin’s upon it, in the doctrine 

of the Logos, is very evident ; and the affinity of Philo 
ἑν, to Plato, in the same doctrine, is equally incontestable, 
But exactly where Philo goes hand in hand with 

Plato, Justin keeps at a distance. The influence of 
Platonic speculations on the Philonic developement of 

the doctrine of the Logos is shewn most decidedly in 

this respect, that Philo supposes the divine Logos, in 

his immanent state, to be identical with the divine 
ideas,—that he considers it as the aggregate of all the 

original eternal types which God designed for the pur- 

pose of creating the universe, and of which, visible 

things according to their intelligent forms, are only the 

most nearly approximating copies ; and of this Platonic 
consummation of the Philonic doctrine of the Logos, 

Justin knows nothing.? Where he really adopts 

Philo's sentiments, it is when they rest exclusively on 

oriental modes of conception, or are supported by the 
authority of the Old Testament. If, moreover, the 

new Platonic philosophy be adduced as the medium 
through which the Christian theology received a Pla- 

tonic colouring in the first developement of the doctrine 

of the Logos, we may affirm still more decidedly, that 

this is to embrace a cloud instead of Juno. Of the 
existence and form of the new Platonism before the 

end of the second century, we know next to nothing : 

the opinions held respecting it have been only vague 
suppositions, destitute of historical soundness. But if 

we descend to a later period, and take the system as 


1 Coh. ad Grae. c. 15, p. 19, (p. 16, B. C.) 
2 Except Origen, who, on this point, decidedly Platonises : 
Comment. in Joan. 1, 22, T. IV. p. 2). See Retberg’s Doo. 
trina Origenis de λογῷ Divino ex Disciplina Neo-platonica Il- 
-- lustrata, p. 41, 48. 
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it was elaborated by Plotinus, the assumed rela- 
tion between the Christian and new Platonic Logos, 
or the doctrine of the Trinity in general, will appear 
to be exactly inverted, and the latter must be explained 
by the former, not the former by the latter. The new 
Platonic Trinity is an oriental graft on a Platonic stock, 
and this oriental' graft is in part decidedly Christian. 
The eclectic character of the new Platonism forced its 
disciples to seek for grains of truth even in Christi- 
anity. That they were never unfaithful to this prin- 
ciple of their philosophy, even in reference to Chris- 
tianity, appears in later times, partly from the reve- 
rence with which the person of Christ, and especially 
the Prologue of the Gospel of John, was treated in 
their schools; and partly from the obligations which 
even Porphyry, that bitter opponent of Christianity, 
was under to the Christian mode of thinking.* That 
the Christian doctrine, specifically in the point of the 
three principles, had been originally one of the forma- 
tive elements of new Platonism, was evident to the 
Syrian Platonist Numeniys, who forms, as it were, 
the partition between the general eclecticism of the 
earlier Graeco-Roman philosophy and the more re- 
stricted and distinct Eclecticism of the new Platonic 
school, who approached very near the new Platonic 
mode of thinking, and by the new Platonists them- 
selves was regarded as one of the supporters of their 
doctrine. This Numenius—the oldest Platonist, who 
distinctly. asserts two divine first causes of things— 
who associated with the first or supreme God, who in 
himself, and absolutely, is good and intelligent, a se- 
cond God, of whom the former is the origin and 
father, who is only good and intelligent by participa- 
tion of the first God, in fact, a mere copy and imita- 


1 See the proofs in Ritter’s Geschichte der Philosophie, 1V. 
582, 589. 

2’ See Ullman’s Parallelen aus der Schriften des Porphyrius 
zu neutestamentlichen Stellen: theol. Studien und Kritiken, 
1832, H. 2, 5. 236. 
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tion! Numenius constructed this doctrine, though 
on undeniably Platonic ground, yet in decided devia- 
tion from Christianity. This derivation is most ap- 
parent from the manner in which Numenius endea- 
voured to render intelligible the coming forth of the 
second God from the first, which he conceives to have 
been by emanation. He has recourse, therefore, to 
the same analogies which the Fathers used for a simi- 
lar purpose, and, like them, with the intention of 
showing that the coming forth of the second cause 
from the first by no means involved a change of being 
in the latter. He adduces, as comparison, the kindling 
of one light by another, and the impartation of know- 
ledge by a teacher to his pupils. ‘“ One lamp,” he 
says,® “ ig kindled by another, and receives light from 
it, without depriving the first of its light. A science 
which one person imparts, and another receives, re- 
mains with the giver, and yet is equally possessed by 
the receiver.’ Who does not recognize, in this paral- 
lel, the language of the Christian Fathers? The re- 
presentation of Numenius may be taken with less 
hesitation for a copy and echo of the Christian, since, 
on other occasions, he showed a strong partiality for 
the Christian literature and doctrine. His high esti- 
mation of Moses is well known; he calls Plato the 
Attic Moses.? He often refers, in his writings, to the 
narratives of the Old Testament, and applied them to 
his own purpose by the aid of allegorical interpretation ; 
he even employs the Evangelical history allegorically, 
though without mentioning the name of Jesus.‘ 


1 Euseb. prepar. evangel. 11, 18, p. 537, sqq-. 11, 22, p. 
543, sq. 

: Euseh. prepar. evangel. 11, 18, p. 538, οἷον ἂν fdas ἰξαῷ - 
ϑίντα ἀφ' ἱτίρου λύχνον λύχνν φῶς ἔχοντκ, ὃ μὴ τὸν πρότερον 
ἀφιίλετο, ἀλλὰ σῆς iv αὐτῷ ὕλης weis σὸ κείνου σὺρ ἰξαφϑείσης. 
Τοιοῦφον φὸ χρῆμά iss τὲ τῆς issstiens, 9. δοϑεῖσα καὶ ληφθεῖσα, 
wapapive μὲν σῷ διδωκότι, σύνες: δὲ τῷ λαβόντι ἡ αὐτή. 

5. Clem, Strom. 1, 22, 150, T. 11. p. 101, ci γάρ igs Πλάτων 
ἢ Mavens ἀτεικίζων. 

* Origen, c. Cels. 4, 51, T. I. p. 543, syd δ᾽ ea καὶ Noves- 
ον τὸν Πυϑαγόρειον, ἄνδρα πολλῷ κριῖτφον διηγησάμενον Πλέτωναι 
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Thus, we consider our position thoroughly esta- 
blished, that Justin’s doctrine of the Logos was in no 
sense produced or modified by Platonism. It was of 
pure biblical origin and consistency, but certainly of a 
Philonic shape. 


CHAPTER III. 
THE DOCTRINE OF THE HOLY SPIRIT. 


The doctrine of the Holy Spirit belongs, unques- 
tionably, to the most obscure and difficult section in the 
history of ancient Dogmatics. This obscurity and 
difficulty are owing not merely to the brevity and de- 
tached manner with which the church- teachers gene- 

‘rally express themselves respecting the Pneuma, but, 
principally, to the indistinctness and want of colourin 
with which their representations are overspread 
When treating of this subject, they seem embarrassed 
and perplexed. They felt themselves obliged, by the 
biblical writings, and especially by the baptismal for- 
mula, to place the Spirit as a third object of devotion, 
next to the Supreme God and the Son; but, in truth, 
they knew not how to bring this object into a living 
connection with their existing theology; they were 
kept in constant vacillation on the question, what po- 
sition ought to be assigned to the Spirit in his rela- 
tions to the Father and Son,—to the world,—and 
especially to the work of redemption. The Scriptures 

ve no precise explanations on the nature and origin 
of the Spirit; while to a fundamental speculative in- 
vestigation and solution of this problem, which might 


. +9 πολλαχῦ σῶν συγγραμμάτων αὑτῷ ἱκτιϑίμενον τὰ 
Μωύσίωρ καὶ σῶν προφητῶν, καὶ οὐκ ἀπιϑανν αὐτὰ «"»οαολογῶ,τα 
. Ἔν δὲ τῷ τρίτῳ wigh τἀγαϑῶ ἰκτίϑιται καὶ wie) τοῦ 
Ἰησοῦ ἱφυρίαν iva, φὸ δνορεις αὐτου ob λίγων, καὶ τρφολογεῖ αὐτήν 
oe ᾿Αποδιχόμιϑα αὐτὸν μᾶλλον Κίλσον καὶ ἄλλων 
"Ἑλλήνων, βουληθέντα φιλομαϑῶὼς καὶ τὰ ἡμίτιρα srioxt καὶ 
"πηϑίντα ὡς Tiel σροτολογουμίνων καὶ οὗ μωρῶν συγγραμμάτων. 
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promise a satisfactory result, the Fathers did not feel 
themselves urged, owing to the want of outward ex- 
citement. The part of mediation between the invisible, 
incomprehensible, unutterable God and the world, was 
already assigned to the Son; for the agency of the Spirit, 
who in no case could be conceived as being in a state 
of absolute inaction, scope could only be afforded by 
infringing on the idea of the Logos as the all-compre- 
hensive organ of revelation. Thus something indis- 
tinctand vacillating naturally and unavoidably pervades 
the representations of the Fathers respecting the Spirit. 
It is often a difficult task to bring their expressions into 
connection and harmony, either with themselves, or still 
more with their Christology. From this indistinctness 
and perplexity one point only is free, namely, the 
PERSONALITY of the Holy Spirit; here all the church- 
teachers are unanimous; they regard the Spirit as a 
self-subsistent personal being, a subject distinct from 
the Father and the Son. We except, on this point, 
the Apostolic Fathers, not because we believe that they 
made opposite representations: only in Hermas! there 
is an appearance of confounding the Son and the Spirit. 
But their language respecting the Spirit is, on this 
point, so detached and indistinct, that no dogmatical 
result can be drawn from it with certainty. Justin 
stands at the head of those church-teachers who dis- 
tinctly adjudge to the Spirit a personal self-subsistent 
being and life. This distinctness might seem to autho- 
rise us to treat the question of personality with hre- 
vity; yet we are compelled against our wishes to 
enter into copious details, since on this ground, in 
spite of its clearness, the Anti-trinitarian bias of pre- 
judiced historians of dogmatics, a most mischievous 
confusion has been raised. What Souverain® boldly 
asserted to the men of his age, that the most an- 
cient church-teachers, and among them Justin, made 
no real distinction between the Logos and the Holy 


1 Pastor. 13, 5, 2,5, sq. T. I. p. 104, sq. 
2 Versuch ueber den Platonismus der Kirchenvater. 8. 329. 
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Spirit, has been, in modern times, wholly or par- 
tially received in many quarters as an article of faith, 
so that at last even impartial persons have sub- 
scribed to it. This opinion, particularly in refer- 
ence to Justin, has not only been embraced by such 
critics as Semler,! Zeigler,* Lange,*® Schmidt,‘ and 
Ammon,* but even Nitzsch® and Augusti7~ have as- 
sented to it. But powerful remonstrances have been 
raised against this gross misrepresentation of the real 
convictions of the ancient church ; investigators such 
as Keil,® Miinscher,? Munter,!° Méhler," and Baum- 
garten-Crustus, independently and yet unanimously, 

ave ascertained and proved that Justin, and the 
church after him, attributed to the Holy Spirit a con- 
stant, personal distinction from the Logos ; yet so in- 
veterate an érror has still found some advocates: two 
of the latest inquirers in the department of ancient 
dogmatics, Georgii! and Hasselbach,!* have so far at 


‘ Historische Sammlungen ueber die Beweisstellen in der 
Dogmatik. Zweites Stick. (Halle, 1768,) 8. 62, 65. 

8 Theologische Abhandlungen, I. S. 90. 

δ Dissertatio, in qua Justini Mart. Apologia prima .... 
sub examen vocatur, IT, p. 16, sqq. and, dusfihrliche Gs 
chichte der Dogmen. 1, ὃ. 107, 110, 116. 

* Christologische Fragmente in Schmidt’s Bibliothek fiir 
Kritik und Exegese des N. T. 1. 3, 5. 361. 

5 Die Fortbildung des Chrisienthums sur Weltreligion (2 
Aufi,) IT. 8. 107, 116, 249. 

5 Theologische Studien, I. 119, Anm, 2. 

7 Lehrbuch der christlichen Dogmengeschichte, 293. 

8 (( Οὐ die altesten christlichen Lehrer einem Unterschied 
zwischen dem Sohne und herligen Geiste gekaunt und welche 
Vorstellung sie sich davon gemacht haben,” in Flatt’s Magazin 
Sir chrisitliche Dogmatik und moral, iv. ἃ. 39. 

9 Handbuch der christ, Dogmengeschichte, I. 401. 

10 Handbuch der altesten christl. Dogmengeschichfe, I. 475. 

11 Athanasius der Grosse und der Kirche seiner Zeit. I. 40. 

13 Lehrbuch der christ. Dogmengeschichte, IT. 1050. 

13 Dogmengeschichtliche, Untersuchung iiber die Lehre vom 
heiligen Geiste bet Justin d. M. in den Studien der evangel. 
Geistlichkeit Wiirtembergs. x. 2, S. 102, 107, 116, 118. 

14 Noch ein Worl iiber die Stelle in Justinus des Mari. 
Apoloyie. 1. 56, theol. Stud. und Kritiken, 1839. 

VOL. 11. P 
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least, fallen into this error, as to maintain that Justin, 
in his doctrine of the Spirit, wavered betweén two con- 
flicting views, and that, in different passages of his writ- 
ings, he had affirmed the personal identity as well as the 
distinction of the Logos and the Spirit. In under- 
taking therefore a fresh discussion of the subject, we 
have first of all to inquire into the grounds on which 
the assertion rests, that Justin constantly or occasion- _ 
ally confounded and identified the Logos and the 
Pneuma. These grounds are principally two; one, a 
passage in the Apology, where it is said (Apol. 1. 33, 
p- 64, (p. 75, B.) τὸ πνεῦμα καὶ τὴν δύναμιν τὴν wage 
φτοῦ ϑεοῦ οὐδὲν ἄλλο νοῆσαι ϑέμις.ἢ τὸν λόγον ὃς καὶ πρωτό- 
τοχος τῷ Jew ἐστι.----ἰς Therefore it is not lawful to con- 
sider the spirit and the power which is from God, as 
any other than the Logos, who is the first-born of 
God,”—from which it is inferred that Justin attributes 
no individual agency to the Spirit, inasmuch as he at- 
tributes the inspiration of the prophets, elsewhere the 
peculiar function of the Spirit, to the Logos equally 
with the Pneuma. Both points, more closely consi- 
dered, give only an apparent support to the opinion 
under examination. 

To begin with that expression in the Apology, to 
which, in general, such great weight is attached : 
Lange,! for example, says, “ this passage is decisive, 
and I do not see how any one, after so plain a decla- 
ration, can still say that Justin does not consider the 
λόγος and the πνεῦμα 88 one subject.” This expression 
can only prove the personal identity of the Logos and 
the Spirit, when viewed out of the connection in which 
it is placed. Taken in its connection, it gives quite 
another sense. Justin is speaking, in the passage 
where it occurs; of the birth of Jesus, and labours to 
convince the heathen that this event was not, in the 
ordinary course of things, as a consequence of sexual 
intercourse, but owing to an immediate divine power 


1 Ausfiihrl. Geschichte der Dogmen. I. 107. Compare also 
Souverain, p. 331, and Georgii, p. 116. 
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exerted on the Virgin Mary. According to ἃ use of 
the term, adopted by other ecclesiastical writers, he 
calls the principle of the miraculous conception the 
Logos.’ » In order to give his assertion the stronger 
impress of credibility, he refers to the prophecy in 
Isaiah vii. 14, and connects with it the narrative in 
Luke i.31, 35. The former proves that Jesus was 
to be born of a virgin, and the latter, that her concep- 
tion was effected by the Logos. But, in the evange- 
lical history, the causal principle of Mary’s conception 
is calléd πνεῦμα ἅγιον and δύναμις ὑψίστου. This ver- 
bal discrepancy might appear to cast an uncertainty on 
the conclusion drawn from the former passage. In 
order to meet this difficulty, Justin adds the remark 
under consideration,—‘“ By the Pneuma and power of 
God we are to understand nothing else than the Lo- 
gos.” This remark, therefore, is very far from main- 
taining the idtntity of the Logos and the Pneuma in 
general, and in a dogmatical sense ; it is rather purely 
exegetical; it amounts to no more than saying, “ by 
the Pneuma mentioned in Luke i. 35, we are to un- 
derstand the Logos.’? This identity Justin could 
maintain, inasmuch as he considered the Logos, ac- 
cording to his nature, to be a Pneuma, and the Logos 
1s not unfrequently so termed by church-teachers, who 
unquestionably attributed personal self-subsistence to 
the Holy Spirit. Tertullian here furnishes an admi- 
rable commentary, not merely he frequently applies 
the term Pneuma to the Logos or Son of God,* but 


1 See the VIth Chapter, Article 1, where the necessary proofs 
are given. 
2 Thus Onymus, correctly in essential points, explains the 
" passage, (dissert. exponens Justin. phil. et mart. de precip. vel. 
christ. dogmat. sentent. p. 25,) and Keil in Flatt’s Mugazin 
_IV. 40. Baumgarten-Crusius differently in his Lehrbuch der 
. Christ. Dogm. 11. 1053. ~ 
' 3 Compare adv. Marc, 8,16, T. I. p. 133, spiritus Creatoris 
qui est Christus.—3, 6, p. 111.—adv. Hermag. c. 18, T. II. 
p- 77.—Apol. c. 21, T. V. p. 43, nos etiam sermoni atque ra- 
tioni itemque virtuti, per que omnia molitum denm ediximus 
propriam substantiam spiritum inscribimus. See Bull defens. 
jid. Nican. 1, 2, 5.—Opera, ed Grabe, p. 19. 
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rincipally because he interprets the passage in Luke 
1. 35, exactly in the same way as Justin: (adv. Prax. 
c. 26, T. II. p. 198,) dicens (the Angel, Luke i. 35,) 
ἐς spiritus dei” etsi spiritum dei, tamen non directo 
ἄδυτα nominem portionem totius intelligi voluit, que 
cessura erat in filii nomen, hic spiritus dei, idem erat 
Sermo. Sic enim Johanne dicente; “sermo caro 
factus est,” spiritum quoque intelligimus in mentione 
sermonis; ita et hic sermonem quoque agnoscimy in 
nomine spiritus. Nam et spiritus substantia est ser- 
monis et sermo operatio spiritus, et duo unum sunt. 
In reference to the second point, which has been 
alleged to prove the personal confounding of the Lo- 
gos and the Pneuma by Justin, namely, that he has 
attributed the inspiration of the prophets equally to the 
Logos and the Pneuma; it may, for the present, be 
left altogether undecided whether Justin is really 
chargeable with this confusion respecting the author 
of inspiration. The consequence drawn from these 
(whether true or false) premises, is at once set aside by 
the remark, that a confounding of agencies is not a 
confounding of persons. Tertullian confessedly dis- 
tinguishes the Holy Spirit, in explicit terms, from 
the person of the Son, and yet he attributes. the inspi- 
ration of the prophets equally to both.! This ambi- 


1 It would be useless to accumulate the passages in which 
Tertullian speaks of the Holy Spirit as a distinct divine per- 
sonality. The fact is known and acknowledged on all hands. 
Only some passages may be pointed out, in which the African 
father ascribes the inspiration of. the prophets sometimes to 
the Logos, sometimes to the Spirit. He speaks of the prophets 
as inspired by the Logos, adv. Marc. 3, 6,T. I. p. 11], 4, 13, 
p- 194,—de prescript. heret. c. 13, T. 11. p. 13,—de resur- 
rect, carn. c. 22, T. IIL. p. 196; and, on the other hand, as 
inspired by the Spirit; adv. Hermag. c. 22, T. II. p. 83,— 
adv. Prax. c 11, p. 164. In other church-teachers a similar 
vacillation may be found. For example, in Ireneus, adv. hares. 
1, 2, p. 48, 3, 11, p. 187, compared with 4, 37, p. 254, 257. 
In one passage he says, 2, 47, p. 156: Scripture perfecte sunt, 
quippe a verbo dei et spiritu ejus dict. Compare also, Clem. 
strom. 5, 13, 85, Τὶ 111, p. 61, with 5, 14, 120, p. 82, and 6, 
15, 126, p. 176. 
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guity, wherever it occurs, serves only to prove that the 
representations, respecting the Holy Spirit, were not 
yet dogmatically fixed. 

Having thus adduced reasons for believing that the 
notion that Justin identified the Logos and the Spirit, 
rests upon no solid foundation, we shall now bring to- 
gether the proofs by which the direct contrary will be 
established. They are numerous. In almost every 
part of Justin’s writings we meet with attestations that 
the Martyr clearly distinguishes the Pneuma from the 
Logos, and regarded the former as a self-subsistent, 
personal being. 

Of this kind are, first of all, the two passages 
in which Justin, to defend the Christians from the 
charge of atheism, names the objects of Christian 
veneration and worship; Apol. 1, 6, p. 47, (p. 
50, C.) ἐκεδόν τε (ϑεὸν) καὶ τὸν παρ’ αὐτοῦ υἱὸν ἐλ- 
Sora. «Ὁ. . καὶ τὸν τῶν ἄλλων ἑπομένων καὶ ἐξε- 
ῥυοιουμένων ἀγαπῶν ἀγγέλων στρατὸν πνεῦμά τε τὸ πρὸ- 
φητιχὸν σεβόμενδα καὶ προσκυνοῦμεν,1 and Apol. 1, 13, p. 
51, (p. 60, D. E.) ἄϑεοι μὲν οὖν ὡς οὐκ ἐσμέν, τὸν δημιουρ- 
γὸν τοῦδε τοῦ παντὸς σεβόμενι . . . © 4 τίς σωφρονῶν 
οὗχ, ὁμολογήσει; Τὸν διδώσκαλόν τὸ τούτων γενόμνενον ἡ μὴν 
καὶ εἰς τοῦτο γεννηϑέντα ᾿Ιησοῦν Χοιστόν, . . . - 
υἱὸν αὐτοῦ τοῦ ὄντως ϑεοῦ μαϑόντες καὶ ἐν δευτέρῳ χώρῳ 
ἔχοντες, πνεῦμοί τε προφητικὸν ἐν τρίτῃ τάξει ὅτι μετὰ 
λόγου τιμῶμεν, ἀποδείξομεν.3 

In both these passages the Pneuma stands, gram- 
matically considered, in the same immediate relation 
of dependence on the governing verbs of adoration, as 
the other accusatives, and this verbal co-ordination, 
(allowing that Justin had not expressed himself ab- 


+ «But him and his Son, who came and taught us these 
things, and the host of all the good angels who follow and re- 
semble him, and the prophetic Spirit, we reverence and adore.” 

2 “ That we are not atheists, but worship the Maker of the 
universe, what person of sound mind will not allow? Our 
teacher on these subjects, and who was born for the purpose, 
Jesus Christ, (whom we have learned, is the Son of the true 
God, and hold in the second place,)—-and the prophetic Spirit 
in the third rank, we have shown that with reason we honour.’’ 
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surdly) makes it necessary to regard the Pneuma as 
well as God, the Creator and the Son, as a special self- 
subsistent object of adoration. In the first passage 
the host of angels is placed between the Son and the 
Spirit; this would have been impossible if both the 
latter names had been only two different designations 
of one and the same personality. For what purpose 
could this twofold designation be used in such a con- 
nection, and with so forced and unnatural a con- 
cession. But, in the second passage, the Spirit is dis- 
tinguished both by number and rank (δευτέρα χώρα, 
τρίτη τάξις) from the Son ; how could this phraseology 
be rescued from the imputation of gross absurdity, if the 
_ Son and the Spirit were, in Justin’s opinion identical ? 

Both passages have for their object, as we have said, 
to clear the Christians from the charge of impiety; if 
dustin, in such a connection, in express opposition 
against the gods of heathenism, which were considered 
as personal beings, according to his expressly avowed 
intention, wished to shew that if the Christians did 
not worship the Grecian gods, which were in their 
opinion demons, yet still they had their own objects 
of worhip,—if Justin, I say, in such a connection, had 
brought names together, which in part could not mean 
whit the heathen would expect them to mean, which, 
instead of designating real beings, amounted to no 
more than pure tautology,—could we call this any- 
thing but disingenuous ambiguity? Verbally, and in 
fact, the two above-mentioned Trinitarian passages 
undeniably bear witness to the personal distinction be- 
tween the Son and the Spirit. This distinction lies 


1 If any one wishes to be convinced to what forced and 
harsh interpretations those persons must have recourse, who 
wish to bring the Trinitarian statements we have investigated 
into harmony with their assertion, that Justin knew nothing 
of the personal subsistence of the Holy Spirit, let him consult 
Lange's Ausfiihrliche Geschichte der Dogmen. I. 110, 115. 
The reviewer of this work in Schmidt’s Bibliothek fir Kritik 
und Ezegese des N. T. 1. 3, S. 503, consults very much his own 
convenience, by cutting the knots which he cannot untie. He 
supposes that in all those passages where Justin assigns to the 
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at the basis of a third Trinitarian passage, which 
stands nearly related to the preceding, and speaks 
of Plato’s acquaintance with the Christian Trinity. 
Apol. 1, 60, p. 79, (p- 93, B.) δευτέραν μὲν χώραν 


Pneuma the third place, a later hand have inserted what a 
later age might seem to miss, in order to find this celebrated 
Father perfectly orthodox. It is extraordinary that a more 
frequent appeal has not been made to these passages of the 
Dialogue with Trypho, in which Justin speaks of the worship 
of the Father and the Son, without mentioning the Holy Spirit, 
in order to prove Justin’s unacquaintedness with the personal 
existence and distinct divinity of the Holy Spisit. In the first, 
it is said, in reference to Isaiah xlii. 8, (Dial. c. Tr. c. 65, 
Ρ. 163, (p. 290, B.) ): vavonxars, ὦ Φίλοι, ὅτι ὁ ϑεὸς λίγοι δώσοιν 
φούτῳ ὃν εἰς Φῶς Wray κατίςησε, δόξαν. καὶ οὐκ ἄλλῳ τινί ἀλλ᾽ 
οὐχ. ὧς ἔφη Τρύφων, ὡς ἰαυτῷ κατίχονσορ τῷ 9: thy δόξαν. 
-- Do ye understand, my friends, that God deciares he will 
give glory to him whom he has appointed for a light to the 
Gentiles, and to no other ; but not, as Trypho said, as if God 
withheld glory from himself?” In another passage, Justin 
expresses himself thus (6. Tr. c. 93, p. 190, (p. 321, A.) ):— 
ὁ ik ὅλης τῆς καρδίας καὶ if ὅλης τῆς ἰσχύος ἀγαπῶν σὸν ϑιόν. «λήρης 
“εοσιβοῦς γνώμης ὑσάρχων οὐδένα ἄλλον «τιμήσει Dov καὶ ἄγγελον 
ἰκχδινον ἄν σιμήση ϑιεῖ βουλομίνου, σὸν ἀγαπώμενον be αὐτοῦ cov 
κυρίου καὶ ϑιου.---“Η6 who loves God with all his heart and 
ali his strength, and ig, filled with a devout disposition, will 
honour no other God; yet he will honour that angel who is 
loved by the Lord and God himself.”— Lastly, in a third pas- 
sage, he puts this question to Trypho and his companions, 
(c. 68, p. 165, (p. 293, B.) ):— μήσι ἄλλον τινὰ α'ροσκυνηφον καὶ 
κύριον καὶ Θεὸν λεγόμενον iv ταῖ; γραφαῖς vere εἶναι, «“λὴν φοῦ TOUTS 
«οιήσαντος τὸ σἂν καὶ τοῦ Χριδοῦ.--.““ Do you think that there is 
ay any other being mentioned in the Scriptures to be adored, 
both Lord and God, excepting him who made this universe and 
the Christ, who, by so many Scriptures, I have demonstrated 
was made man ?”—Is unacquaintedness with these passages, 
or a feeling that they will not answer their purpose, the reason 
why the advocates of that identity have allowed them to lie un- 
employed? Which ever it be, at all events this keeping such 
passages out of sight is a fortunate tact. Justin’s silence re- 
specting the Spirit is, for the most part, purely accidental. 
He passes over this subject, because the Jewish opposition had 
raised doubts only against the divinity and worship of Christ, 
aud only required answers tothese doubts. But as far as that 
silence is intentional, it does not, at least, amount to a de- 
nial, This intentional silence proceeds from an apprehensie” 
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τῷ παρὼ Jeov λόγῳ, ὃν χεχιάσϑαι ἐν τῇ παντὶ ἔφη 
δίδωσι, (πλάτων) τὴν δὲ τρίτην τῷ λεχϑέντι ἐπιφέρεσγαι τῷ 
ὕδατι πνεύματ, (Gen. i. 2,) εἰπών" ra δὲ τρίτα περὶ τὸν 
reirov.—* For the second place he gives to the Logos 
of God who (he said) was impressed upon the uni- 
verse,—but the third to the Spirit, who is said to haye 
been borne over the waters, saying, but the third abott 
the third.”! Here also the Spirit is distinguished from 
the Logus, not merely numerically, but likewise ac- 
cording to his dignity ; and in both cases a recognition 
of a distinct personality of the Spirit is necessarily pre- 
supposed. The same recognition is farther necessary 
in all those passages in which there is still more direct 
mention of the divine Triad.*? Thus, when referring to 
the rite of baptism, he says :—“ In the name of God 
the Father of all, and Lord of our Saviour Jesus 
Christ, and of the Holy Spirit. they (the persons to be 
baptized) are bathed in water” (empfange [die Tau- 
flinge| das Wasserbad)—and “ In the name of Jesus 
Christ, who was crucified under Pontius Pilate, and in 


lest he should aggravate the aversion of Trypho, (who already 
had taken such decided offence at the Christian doctrine of the 
Son of God, that he called it blasphemous,) by an untimely in- 
troduction of the doctrine of the Spirit, which lay quite beyond 
the circle of Jewish speculation. Justin very intelligibly indi- 
cates this in the answer which he represents his opponent as 
making to the question proposed & him ; was rere δυνάμιϑα 
εἶναι ὁμολογῆσαι, ὁπότε. εἰ καὶ ἄλλος tis igs πλὴν τῷ σατρὸ; μόνου, 
σὴν φοσαύτην ξήσησιν ἰποιησώμιϑα ς 

1 Τὰ δὲ τρίτα περὶ τὸν einer. Est Pseudo-Platon. epist. 11. p. 
312, bk. (vol. xi. p. 69,) locus difficillimus, qui quomodo recte 
explicandus sit, inter se discrepant. Certe a Patribus perpe- 
ram ad christiavam doctrinam transfertur. Cum Platone ha- 
bent ceiver περὶ σὰ τρίτα ; sed Marano observante Proclus 7'heo- 
log. Platon. ii. c. 11, eodem modo legit ac S. Martyr. quod ar- 
gumento est non defuisse codices, in quibus hec legendi ratio 
occurieret. v. Justint Opera. recensuit, &&. J.C. T. Otto. 
Jene 1842, T. i. p. 256.—[ Tr. ] 

2 Apol. 1, 61, p. 79, (p. 94, A.) Ἔ π᾿ ὀνόματος yee Tov Tarees 
τῶν ὅλων καὶ δισφότω ϑιοῦ καὶ φοῦ σωτῆρος ἡμῶν ᾿Ιησοῦ Xeigov καὶ 
Triuares ἁγίω τὸ iv τῷ Vdap ors λωτρὸν ποιῶνται, Compare Ter- 
1.1}, adv. Prax, c. 26, ‘I. ii. p. 199, novissime mandans (Chris- 
tus discipulis) ut tinguerent in patrem et filium et spiritum 
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the name of the Holy Spirit, who by the prophets fore- 
told all the things relating to Jesus, he who is illu- 
minated is baptized.”! In describing the rite of 
the Supper, Justin says, “ Thus bread and a cup of 
water and wine, is brought to the president of the 
brethren, who having received them, offers up praise 
and glory to the Father of all, through the name of 
the Son and of the Holy Spirit”?2—-and—“ For all that 
we taste we bless the maker of all, through his Son 
Jesus Christ and through the Holy Spirit,”’—All 
these passages presuppose the personal distinction of 
the Spirit from the Son. 

With equal, if not with greater evidence, the subjec- 
tive personal being of the Holy Spirit is shown from 
the multitude of passages in which Old Testament ci- 
tations are made use of, and the Pneuma in his own 
peculiar character as the principle of prophecy fills the 
office of speaker, giving information respecting the 
Father and the Son. We shall quote only three ‘of 
these passages, one from the larger Apology, and two 
from the Dialogue. The passage from the Apology 
is as follows; (Apol. 1, 40, p. 67, (p. 78, E. 79, 4.) 
“πρὸς τούτοις καὶ λόγων ἑτέρων... . καλῶς ἔχον καὶ 
οἰκείως ἐπιμνησλῆνα, Acroyioweda, ἐξ ὧν μαθεῖν ὑμῖν ram 
ρεστι͵ πῶς προτρέπεται ζῆν τοὺς ανϑρώπους τὸ προφητικὸν 
“νεῦμα nal πῶς μηνύει. .. . ὅτι αὐτὸν (Χριστὸν) υἱὸν 
AAAS Dede καὶ ὑποτάσσειν αὐτῷ πάντας ἐχϑροὺς ἐπήγγελ- 
rai—-“* And in addition, there are other words . . 

. we have thought excellent and suitable to be 


sanctum, non in unum. Nam nec semel, sed ter, ad singula 
nomina in personas singulas tinguimur. 

1 Apol. 1, 61, p. 80, p.9, D. E. Καὶ bw’ ὀνόματος δὲ Inet 
Xeiee τῶ φαυρωθίντος ini oveis WiAdey καὶ ἐπ᾽ ὀνόμαφος wrid- 
ματος ἁγίῳ, ὃ διὼ τῶν προφητῶν προιπήρυξι σὰ κατὰ «τὸν Ἰησῶν “ἄντα, 
ὁ φωτιζόμενος λύεται. 

ἃ "Ἔπειτα «ροσφίρεται τῷ «ροιφῶτι τῶν ἀδιλφῶν Heros καὶ αοτήριον 
ὕδαφος καὶ κράματος, καὶ Tres λαβὼν αἶνον καὶ δ'ξαν τῷ warel φῶν 
ὅλων διὰ Te ἐνόμαφος τῷ vis καὶ τῷ “νιύματος τῷ ἁγίῃ ἀναπίμσοι. 

3 Ἐσι wae τε οἷ; προσφιρόμιϑα εὐλογῶρεν τὸν ποιητὴν τῶν φάντων 
διὰ τῷ vit αὐτῷ "Inet Χριτὰ καὶ διὰ σνιύματος τῷ ἀγ iv, 
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mentioned. from which you may learn, how the pro- 
phetic spirit exhorts men to live, and how it declares 
that God calls him (Christ) Son, and promises to put 
all his enemies under him.” In the Dialogue, Justin 
makes the following demand on Trypho and his com- 
panions, c. Tr. 6. 56, p. 152, (p. 277, C.)3 εἰ καὶ ἄλ- 
λον τινὰ ϑεολογεῖν καὶ κυριολογεῖ τὸ πνεῦμα τὸ ἅγιον φατὲ 
ὑμεις παρὰ τὸν πατέρα τὸν ὅλων καὶ τὸν Χριστὸν αὐτοῦ, ἀπο- 
κρίνασλε μοι ;----“ς Tell me, whether you assert that the 
Holy Spitit calls any other being God and Lord, be- 
sides the Father of all and his Christ ?’—In reference 
to the incarnation of Jesus, he remarks ; (c. Tr. c. 84, 
p. 181, (p. 310, B.) διὰ παρϑενικῆς μήτρας τὸν πρωτότο- 
χὸν τῶν πάντων ποιημάτων σαρχοποιήϑεντα aAnIWG παιδίον 
γενέσαι, προλαβὼν αὐτὸ διὰ τοῦ προφητικοῦ πνεύωατος, 
κατὰ ἄλλον καὶ ἄλλον τρόπον. .. . προεκήρυξεν (ὁ 6.) 
—“ God foretold that the first-born of all his works 
would be truly a child, being made flesh in the Vir- 
gin’s womb, anticipating it by the prophetic Spirit in 
various ways.”—Passages of this kind peremptorily 
exclude the non-personality and identity of the Spi- 
rit with the Logos. Speaking is attributed to the Spi- 
rit. What can be more clearly decisive of his personal 
existence ?! The Spirit too, is introduced as speaking 
respecting the Son; how then can the Son and the 
Spirit be one subject ὃ Scripturee omnes (says Tertul- 
lian in his work against Praxeas, ο. 1], T. ii. p. 163,) 
et demonstrationem et distinctionem trinitatis osten- 
dunt, a quibus et preescriptio nostra ceducitur, Hon 
posse unum atque eundem videri, qui loquitur et de 
quo loquitur et ad quem loquitur. 

Three passages still remain, each of which exhibit 
the self-subsistence and personality of the Spirit with 
such irresistable force of evidence, that one of them 
has compelled Lange*® to recognise this truth in the 
Dialogue with Trypho, the author of which he dis- 


? No one can refer this speaking to a poetical personification, 
“nce it relates to dry forms of quotation. 
» Ausfithrliche Geschichte der Dogmen, i. 172. 
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tinguishes (as is well known) from the author of the 
Apologies. The first stands in the longer Apology. 
Here Justin, in his zealous opposition to the Jewish 
opinion that the subject of the Old Testament theo- 
phanies was the Creator himself, makes the following 
exegetical remark, (Apol. 1, 63, p. 81, [p. 95, C.]) τὸ 
«ροφητιχὸν πνεῦμα διὰ ᾿Ησαΐου. . . . ἐλέγχων αὐτοὺς 
(᾿Ἰουδαίους). . . . ,εἶπεν' ἔγνω βοῦς τὸν χτησάμενον 
(Is. 1.3.) καὶ ᾿Ιησοῦς δὲ ὁ Χριστός ὅτι οὐκ ἔγνωσαν ᾿Ιουδαῖοι, 
τί πατὴρ καὶ τί υἱός, δωοίως ἐλέγχων αὐτούς, καὶ αὐτὸς 
εἶπεν οὐδεὶς ἔγνω τὸν πατέρα (Matt. xi. 27.) ‘The pro- 
phetic spirit, reproving the Jews by Isaiah, said, the 
ox knoweth its owner, and Jesus the Christ, because 
the Jews knew not what the Father was, and what 
the Son, in the same manner reproving them, also him- 
self said, No man knoweth the Father.”—In this re- 
mark two distinct subjects are evidently introduced as 
speaking, the Prophetic Spirit, and Jesus Christ; and 
that this distinction is not a mere empty play with 
titles, but denotes a real duality of persons, is render- 
ed incontrovertible by the emphatic phrase xa/ αὑὐτύς. 
The second passage has already been under considera- 
tion in our discussion respecting the Logos, and is, 
with some omissions, as follows ; (Dial. c. Tr. c. 61, p. 
157, [p. 284, A. B.]) denny πρὸ πάντων τῶν κτισμάτων ὁ 
Sede γεγέννηκε δύνα μέν τινα ἐξ ἑαυτου λογιχῆν, ἥτις καὶ δόξα 
χυρίου ὑπὸ τοῦ πνεύματος τοῦ ἁγίου καλεῖται, ποτὶ δὲ υἱός, 
πιτὲ δὲ σοφία. .. ποτὶ δὲ ἀρχιστράτηγον ἑαυτὸν λέγει, ἐν 
ἀν)ρώπου μορφῇ φανέντα τῷ τοῦ Ναυῆ "Inoot.—* God 
begat from himself, before all creatures, a beginning, a 
certain rational power, which, by the Holy Spirit, is 
called the glory of the Lord, but sometimes Son, 
sometimes Wisdom, . . . but sometimes he calls 
himself Captain of the Host, when he appeared in the 
form of a man to Joshua the son of Naue.”— All com- 
ment is here superfluous; the self-personality of the 
Spirit is rendered quite palpable by the distinctive 
clauses ἦτις . . . ὑπὸ Tr, πνεύματος τ. & καλεῖται and 
ἑαυτὺν λέγει. The third passage is expressed in the 
most positive terms; (Dial. c. Tr. c. 36, p. 134, [p. 
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255, B. C.) ἐπειδὴ οἱ ἐν οὐρωνῷ ἄρχοντες ἑώρων ἀειδῇ καὶ 
ἄτιμον τὸ εἶδος καὶ ἄδοξον ἔχοντα αὐτόν͵ οὐ γνωρίζοντες 
αὐτόν, ἐπυν)γάνοντο, τίς ἐστιν οὗτος ὁ βασιλεὺς τῆς 
δόξης ; καὶ ἀποκρίνεται αὐτοῖς τὸ πνεῦμα τὸ ἅγιον ἢ ἀπὸ 
προσώπου τοῦ πατρὺς ἢ ἀπὸ τοῦ ἰδίου, κύριος τῶν δυνάμεων 
αὐτὸς οὗτός ἐστιν ὁ βασιλεὺς τῆς δόξης. This passage 
dépicts in a fanciful exposition of the 24th Psalm, 
the triumphant entrance of the risen and glorified 
Christ into heaven. To the inquiry of the Angels, 
who, unable to recognise the person of the suffering 
Redeemer in the splendour of his glorification, are 
doubtful respecting the name and character of the il- 
lustrious stranger, the Holy Spirit is represented as 
giving areply. In the phraseology which introduces 
this reply, personality is directly ascribed to him. He 
has an ἰδιον πρόσωπον distinguished from the σρόσωπον of 
the Father, as well as from that of the κύριος τῶν δυνά- 
ῥέων. 

After testimonies so unimpeachable, facts so deci-« 
sive, we think the question, whether Justin made an 
ontological distinction between the Logos and the 
Holy Spirit, and ascribed to the latter a personal ex- 
istence, may be considered as settled in the affirma- 
tive. We tread upoh more slippery ground when we 
proceed to enquire what representation Justin has 
given of the genesis and nature of the Spirit, what 
view he took of the relation of the Spirit to the Father 
and the Son, and what special sphere of operation he 
assigned to him. At all events, we must expect that 
our data will be in some measure uncertain. 

And, in the first place, with respect to the question, 
what were Justin’s opinions on the nature and origin of 
the Spirit, we may obtain a negative more easily than 
8 positive result. We are able to show that Justin re- 
garded the Spirit neither as an angel, nor, in general, as 
ἃ created being, but we are not equally competent to 
point out distinctly what other representation he held 
respecting Him. We here enter on disputed ground. 
Principally through' Neander’s influence, the opinion 


: Aligemeing Geschichle der christlichen Religion und Kirche. 
1. ὦ, 8. 692, 
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entertained by the English theolegian Samuel Clark,! 
has become, for a fime, almost dominant, that Justin 
held the Holy Spirit to be a mere, though the principal 
ereated being in the spiritual world, and thus placed 
him in the class of angels, though at their head. This 
opinion has been approved and received by Bretsch- 
neider,® Baumgarten-Crusius,? Dettinger,‘ Otto,§ and 
Ritter. And yet no representation is so much oppo- 
site as this to the Biblical point of view and general 
feelings of the ancient church,—none more unfound>. 
ed. Neander appeals, for the justification of his views, 
to two passages in Justin; one in the Dialogue, c. 
Tr. c. 116, p. 209, (p. 344, A.) where it is said: 
οἷς (Χριστιανοῖς) ὁ διάβολος ἐφέστηκεν ἀεὶ ἀντικείμενος καὶ 
φρὸς ἑαυτὸν ἕλκειν πάντας βουλόμενος, καὶ ὁ ἄγγελος τοῦ 
Μεοῦ, τουτέστιν ἡ δύναμις τοῦ ϑεοῦ ἡ πεμφ'ιλεῖσια ἡμῖν διὰ 
Ἰησοῦ Χριστοῦ ἐπιτιμᾷ αὐτῷ καὶ ἀφίσταται, ἀφ᾽ ἡμῶν. 
Whom (ἑ. e. the Christians,) the devil threatens with 
constant opposition, and seeks to draw them all to 
himself; and the Angel of God, that is the power of 
God sent to us by Jesus Christ, rebukes him, and he 
withdraws from us ;” and the second, a passage in the 
Apology which we have already noticed,—(Apol. I, 
6, p. 47, (p. 56, C.) ἐκεῖνον re καὶ τὸν wag’ αὐτοῦ υἱὸν 
ἐλϑόντα .. .« .. καὶ τὸν τῶν ἄλλων ἑπομένων καὶ ἐξομοιου- 


1 In the second of his treatises against Bull, published in 
1695, Brevis responsis ad Bulli defensionem fidei Nicena, p. 
105 


3 Handbuch der Dogmatik, (4 Aufl.) I. 634. 

3 Lehrbuch der Christ. Dogmengeschichie. 11. 1054. ‘* The 
most prevalent opinion in the ancient church was, probably, 
that this Spirit was regarded as the highest in the spiritual 
world, probably, therefore, as the highest angel.”--To this 
point belongs the noted passage in Justin. Ap. 1. 6.— . 
2 “the Holy Spirit stands next to the angels, as the 
principal (κατ᾽ ἐξοχην) of them. Tryph. 128, elsewhere ayys- 
des Seov interchanges with δυναρος wiPSece, therefore with 
the Holy Spirit.” 

4 Beitrige zu einer Theologie des Korans, in der Tibinger 
Zeitschrift f. Theologie. 1837, U1. 87. 

5 De Justin Mart. scriptis et doctrina. (Jen. 1841, p. 138,) 

© Geschichte der Phiiosophie. (Hamb. 1841,) V. 303, 
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μένον ayadan ἀγγέλων στρατὸν «νεῦμα τε τὸ προφητιχὸν 
σεβόμεδα καὶ προσκυνοῦμεν. But him, and the Son 
who came from him, . . . . . and the host of 
the other good angels following and imitating him, 
and the prophetic Spirit we reverence and worship.” 
Neander believes that, in the first passage, the Holy 
Spirit is indicated by the phrase, “ the power of God,” 
which Jesus Christ sends to believers in their conflict 
against Satan, and the latter passage he translates the 
clause τῶν ἄλλων as referring to what is subsequently 
said of the prophetic Spirit, “76 reverence the Son 
of God, and, indeed, the host of other angels imitat- 
ing him, but especially the Holy Spirit.” Neither of 
these two passages has the meaning which this learned 
enquirer assigns to them, as already has been attempt- 
ed to be pointed out by Mohler ;' and after Neander*® 
had endeavoured to confirm his views by a vindication 
in reply to Mohler, has been again shown by Georgii® 
and Haselbach.* In the passage of the Apology, all 
the supposed evidence rests on the reference of the 
words τῶν ἄλλων to the prophetic Spirit ; but this re- 
ference is, for lingual reasons, quite untenable. The 
collective supplementary notion “ other,” in a logically 
correct form of expression, generally relates to some- 
thing preceding, not to something following. If the 
clause τῶν ἄλλων referred to the prophetic Spirit, the 
passage must have been thus expressed to suit Nean- 
der’s translation ;—xal τὸν τῶν τε ἄλλων ἑπομένων καὶ 
ἐξομοιουμένων ἀγαϑῶν ἀγγέλων στρατὸν καὶ πνεῦμα τὸ προ- 
φητιχὸν σεθόμεϑα. But since this arrangement has not 
been chosen, it is doing violence to the language to 
justify the assumption of the Holy Spirit into the 


' Ueber Justin Apologie. 1. c. 6. Tiibinger theolog. Quartal- 
scrift. 1833. I. 50, 58. 

3 Theologische Studien und Kritiken. 1833. IIL. 772. 
3 Studien der evangelischen Geisilichkett Wurtemberg’s . X. 

4 Theologischen Studien ὦ. Kritiken. 1839. II. 376. In 
the following discussion, we partly make use of what has been 
said by these writers, and partly pursue our own method. 
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class of angels from this passage. Nor is the passage 
in the Dialogue more favourable. Admitting, for the 
present, that in this passage the Holy Spirit is the 
chief subject of discourse, and is denominated by 
Justin, froin his own free choice, ὁ ἄγγελος τοῦ “εοῦ, 
yet we are by no means justified in taking the expres- 
sion dogmatically. Justin uses the word ἄγγελος in a 
double sense, ontologically and etymologically: he de- 
notes by it the order of angelic beings; but he also 
applies the word to all individuals, whom God em- 
ploys to realize his purposes. In the latter sense 
he not merely calls the prophets ἄγγελοι! but also 
very frequently terms the Logos ἄγγελος ; partly 
as serving the Creator of the world generally,* and 
partly, because under the Old Testament dispensa- 
tion, and after his incarnation, he made known to 
‘men the divine purposes and councils.? ‘Therefore! 
if Justin applied the name ἄγγελος to the Holy Spirit, 
it could not reasonably, be understood to indicate more 
than the relation of service in which the Spirit, like 
the Logos, stands to God ; the Spirit is thereby a mes- 
senger, but not an angel of God. $But the epithet ὁ - 
ἄγγελος τοῦ Sov in the passage of the Dialogue is not 
one of Justin’s free choice; it isa phrase taken from 
the Old Testament passage which the Apologist is 


1 Dial. ο. Tr. α. 75, p. 172, (p. 300, D.) ; ἄγγελοι καὶ ἀσόσ- 
wore: σοῦ ϑεοῦ λίγονται οἱ ἀγγέλλειν τὰ wag’ αὐπσοῦ ἀσοστιλλό- 
fives προφῆται. 

3 Dial.c. Tr. 6. 127, p. 221, (p. 357, Β.); νἱὸν αὐτοῦ καὶ 
ἄγγελον ix τοῦ ὑπηρετεῖν τῇ γνώμῃ αὐτοῦ. 

5 Apol. I. 63, p. 81, (p. 95, D.) ; 6 λόγος ποῦ ϑεοῦ "555" καὶ 
ἄγγελος καλεῖται καὶ ἀπόστολος. Αὐσὸς γὰρ ἀπαγγίλλει, ὅσα 
δεῖ γνωσθῆναι, καὶ ἀποστίλλεται μηνύσων, ὅσα ἀγγίλλεται. Dial. 
σ. Tr. c. 56, p. 151, (p. 275, C.) ; ce 60, p. 157, (p. 283, C.) ; 
ἄγγελος τοῦ σῶν ὅλων ποιητοῦ Sod καλεῖται καὶ νοεῖται sivas, ix 
χοῦ διαγγίλλειν τοῖς ἀνθρώτοις τὰ παρὰ τοῦ πατρὸς καὶ ποιητοῦ 
σῶν ἁπάντων. C. 76, p. 178, (p. 801, Ο.); ᾿Ησαΐας μεγάλης 
βουλῆς ἄγγελον αὐσὸν εἰσών, οὐχὶ τούτων, ὥνπερ ἰδίδαξιν ἰλϑών, 
διδάσκαλον αὐτὸν γεγινῆσϑαι προικήρυσσιν ; ἃ γὰρ μεγάλα ἰβεβον- 
λιυσο ὁ warng sls σε πάντας τοὺς εὐαρίσφους γιενομίνους αὐτῷ καὶ 
γινησομίνους ἀνθρώπους καὶ τοὺς ἀποσ΄σάντας τῆς βουλῆς apres 
ὁμοίως ἀνθρώπους ἢ ἀγγέλους, οὗ πος μμᾶνος ἀπαρακαλύασ τως ἰδίδαξεν. 
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explaining, and in this connection cannot be consi- 
dered either as a name or as a predicate of an actual 
real personality. In that part of the Dialogue where 
it occurs, Justin is engaged with the exposition of the 
prophecy Zechar. iii. 1, and explains it in the usual 
way as typical of Jesus and Christians! After pre- 
mising the remark—in order to guard against the sup- 
position that the prophecy could be understood liter- 
ally or historically—that the prophet Zechariah saw 
the High-priest Joshua, and the other subjects of whom 
the prophet speaks not really, but merely in ecstatic 
vision ;* he places by the side of each object of this 

rophetic vision the antitypes in which he sees the 
ulfilment of the prophecy. The High-priest Joshua 
appears to him as the representative of the crucified 
High-priest Jesus; the soiled garment worn by that 
Joshua, signified to him the impurities and sins of 
Christians before their purification by the grace of 
Christ; the Satan standing at Joshua's right hand re- 
pesented the Devil, who is incessantly hostile to Chris- 
tiahs, and strives to seduce them; the Angel of God, 
who stands behind Joshua, is a symbol of the power 
of God, which Jesus bestows on his followers in their 
conflict with Satan; lastly, the flaming brand, which 
is, with difficulty, snatched out of the fire, typifies the 
Christians, as far as they are purified from their for- 
mer sins, and are delivered from the fiery trial ahd 
persecution to which they are exposed from Satan and 
his emissaries. From his precautionary remark, and 
from this contrast of the prophetic image and its his- 
torical realization, it is very evident that Justin, in 
the words ὁ ἄγγελος τοῦ Sed, τουτέστιν ἡ δύναμις τοῦ ϑεοῦ 
ἡ πεμφϑεῖσα ἡμῖν δια Ἰησου Xgrorov,—employed the 
word ἄγγελος neither of his own free choice, nor literal- 
ly to make a distinct concrete personality. The words 


* Dial. ο. Tr. α. 115, p. 208, (p. 342, C.) ; Ζαχαρίᾳ iv παρα- 
βολῇ δεικνύντι σὸ μυστήριον σοῦ Χριστοῦ καὶ ἀποκεκρυμμίνως κηρύσ- 
Gorrs πισσεῦσαι ὀφείλεσε. 


% Dial, {, 17. σ. 115, Ῥ. 208, (p. 343, A.) 
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ἄγγελος τοῦ Jeo were given him by the Old Testament 
passage, which he wished to explain; in doing this, 
he took these words from the prophecy, and attached 
them to his exposition by means of τουτέστι ;! the ἄγ- 
γελος τοῦ Sect 1s the prophetic type; the δύναμις τοῦ 
εοῦ is the historical fulfilment of the type. The ex- 
pression of Justin's under consideration, viewed in the 
connection of the passage, means in substance, this: 
the prediction of the prophet Zechariah, when it men- 
tions an angel who withstands Satan, points to the 
power of God, which Jesus grants on his people in 
their conflict with Satan,—or inversely ; the power of 
God, which Christians receive through Jesus, in their 
conflict with Satan, is, in the vision of Zechariah, al- 
legorically represented as an angel. Consequently, 
the δύναμες τοῦ ϑεοῦ of the Dialogue is explained by 
Justin, neither appellatively nor ontologically as an 
Angel. Hitherto we have not controverted the as- 
sertion of our opponent, that by the δύναμις τοῦ “εοῦ, 
the Holy Spirit is to be understood; and have only 
attempted to show, that even on this supposition we 
are nut warranted in numbering the Spirit among the 
Angels. But we must now go a step farther, and 
deny that the expression in the Dialogue can denote 
the Holy Spirit. It may not be of much weight in 
favour of this negative, that the Holy Spirit is in no 
other passage of Justia called a power of God; nor 
do we urge as an objection, that Justin was not ac- 
quainted with the narrative of the sending of the 
Holy Spirit on the day of Pentecost, and the promise 
of the Spirit contained in John's Gospel, since the 


1 Tories: is used by Justin innumerable times as a connec- 
tive between biblical passages and their interpretation. Thus 
in Dial, o. Tr. c. 30, p- 127, (p. 247, B.) awe φῶν ἀλλοφρίων, 
(Ps. xix. 13.) συσίστιν ἀπὸ σῶν φονηρῶν καὶ σλάνων ανιυμάφων --- 
6. 49, p. 145, (p. 268, Β.) τῆς φοβιρᾶς καὶ μιγάλη; ἡμίρας ( Ma- 
lachi iv. δ,) συσίσφι τῆς δευσίρας wapecias αὐτῷ (Χρισφοῦ)---ο. 74, 
p- 171, (p. 800, Δ.) : σὸ σωτήριον φοῦφο μυστήριον (Ps. xcvi. 2,) 
συτίστι σὺ ΄άϑος τῷ Χρισηῶ.--ο. 91, p. 188, (p. 318, D.) migariv~ 
Sivess, (Deut. xxxiii. 17.) revises καφανυγέντες͵ 
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first part of this objection is decidedly groundless, 
for in a passage of the longer Apology there is an 
indisputable reference to the Pentecostal effusion, Apol. 
1, 50, p. 73, (p. 86, B.) But there is weight in the 
expression which Justin uses, in the same passage, 
where he explains the Angel of Zechariah as denoting 
the divine power communicated through Jesus to be- 
lieving Christians; ὥσπερ ἀπὸ πυρὸς ἐξεσπασμένοι ἐσμὲν, 
ἀπὸ μὲν τῶν ἁμαρτιῶν τῶν προτέρων καϑαρισϑέντεξ, ἀσὸὺ δὲ 
τῆς ϑλίψεως καὶ τῆς πυρώσεως, ἣν πυροῦσιν ἡυ ἂς ὃ τε διά.-. 
βολος καὶ οἱ αὐτοῦ ὑπηρέται πάντες, ἐξ ὧν καὶ πάλιν ἀπο- 
σπᾷ ἡμᾶς "Ιησοῦς 6 ude τοῦ Jeod.—* We are, as it were, 
snatched out of the fire, being purified from our for- 
mer sins, and from the tribulation and the fiery trial 
with which the Devil and all his servants assay us, 
from which Jesus the Son of God again rescues us.”— 
In this language, Justin plainly identifies the divine 
power which is vouchsafed to believers in their strug- 
gle against evil, with the person of Jesus, and accord- 
ingly, unless we suppose that Justin, within a few 
lines, could involve himself in such a confusion of 
ideas, a supposition totally groundless,—the δύναμις 
vod ϑεοῦ cannot be understood of the Holy Spirit, but 
only of Jesus himself, or rather of the spiritual, moral, 
divine power, which is imparted by God through the 
mediation of Christ to Christians for the conquest of 
evil. Indeed Justin nowhere represents the Holy 
Spirit as the principle of moral life, he never assigas 
to him the guardianship of Christians in their conflict 
with the wicked; but he says of Jesus, that he con- 
tinually dwells in believers by his power;' and else- 
where makes an assertion, which is completely parallel 
with the language already quoted; c. Tr. c. 30, p. 
128, (p. 247, C.) τὸν Θεὸν del διὼ ᾿Ιησοῦ Χριστοῦ συντηρη- 
ἤναι παρακαλοῦμεν, ἵνα μετὰ τὸ ἐπιστρέψαι πρὸς εὸν df 
αὐτοῦ ἄμωμοι ὧμεν.---" We always beseech God that 


1 Apol. 1, 32, p- 63, (p. 74, B.) iv οἷ; (Χρισσιανοῖρ) οἰκῶ «ὸ 
παρὰ ϑεοῦ cevippa, ὃ Asyos.—Dial. ο. Tr. c. 54, p. 149, (p. 273, 
D.) iv οἷς ἀὼ δυναΐμει wars. . 
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we may be preserved through Jesus Christ ; that 
after turning to God, we may be spotless through 
him.”—-Thus the two passages on which the opinion 
has been founded, that Justin held the Holy Spirit to 
be only an Angel, though the most exalted, are 
proved to be utterly inadequate to support such a 
notion. But it is not enough that this opinion is 
destitute of satisfactory exegetical support ; the re- 
presentation which the Martyr gives of the nature of 
angels, subverts it, as Georgii has already remarked,! 
by dogmatical necessity. Justin subjected angels to 
a twofold limitation, bordering almost on human 
infirmity. He not merely represented them as natu- 
rally peccable, and confined their intelligence within 
very narrow bounds,* but also imputed to them the 


1 Studien der evangelischen Geistlichkeit Wiirtemberg’s X. 2, 


78. 

2 Justin infers this narrowness of intelligence from Psalm 
xxiv. 7. Dial. 6. Tr.c. 36, p. 134, (p. 255, B. C..) Mohler 
( Tubinger theol. Quartalschr. 1833, I. 52,) makes use of the 
passage in the Dialogue, to prove that Justin set the Holy 
Spirit above the collective angelic order, the highest finite 
spirits; ‘above the angelic order I say, not merely above 
angels, with the exception of himself.” However little any- 
thing in the shape of argument can be found against the object 
of this proof, however certainly Justin had exalted the Spirit 
above the sphere of finite natures, yet is the passage in the 
Dialogue unsuited to furnish weapons for this truth. When 
Mohler argues, that in it the Holy Spirit is brought forward 
as instructing the chiefs of Heaven ( σὰς iv ἐρανῷ ἄρχοντας) 
therefore not angels simply, but their leaders; when he adds, 
“( what no one knew but God, is here communicated to the 
whole order of angels by the Spirit ;’? he has overlooked that 
the expression of ἐν οὐρανῷ ἄρχοντες (as it appears with the 
greatest clearness from the parallel passage in Dial. c. Tr. c. 85, 
p. 182, (p. 311, C.) ἄγγελοι καὶ δυνάμει;, οἷς ὃ λόγος ὁ τῆς προφη- 
wees τῆς διὰ Δαβὶδ [κιλεύοι] ἔσᾶραι, σὰς σύλας, fra ἐνσίλϑη οὗτος 
ὁ ἐκ νεκρῶν ἀνασφὰς πύριος τῶν δυνάμεων, ---ἰ Angels and powers 
whom the word of prophecy by David commands to lift up the 
gates, that this Lord of powers risen from the dead may enter,” 
—denotes not the chief of the angels, but the angels simply as 
the powers of heaven ; he has, besides, not observed that the ex- 
pression, even if it were used to designate the highest angels, 
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want of physical enjoyments. Could Justin rank the 
Holy Spirit with natures so limited, although at their 
head, and at the same time, insert him as a member 
of the divine Triad? Impossible! In regarding the 
Spirit as a member of the divine Tri-personality, as 
he does, it is at the same time implied, that he could 
reckon him among the angels. 

But perhaps he places the Spirit among created 
beings generally? This question is in part identi- 
cal with the preceding, and so far is already answer- 
ed ; as far as it is distinct, it is somewhat more gene- 
ralized, but, like the former, must be met by a negative. 
As it was opposed to the ancient Christian views in 
general, to regard the Holy Spirit as created, to what- 
ever elevation the idea of a created being may be car- 
ried—among the church-teachers before Origen, not 
one can be found who taught that the Spint was a 
created being—so Justin opposed this error in the 
most decided manner by the Canon which he lays 
down on the occasion of making the remark, that God 
had created angels and men free, and therefore could 
and would justly punish them for all the evil which 
proceeded from them; Apol. ui. 7, p. 93, (p. 45, E.) 
γεννητοῦ παντὸς ἥδε ἡ φύσις, καχίας καὶ ἀρετῆς δεχτικὸν 
slros.—‘* Of all created beings it is the nature to be re- 
ceptive of vice and virtue.”—This Canon makes lia- 
bility to sin an essential property of all creatures; if 
Justin then had placed the Holy Spirit in the category 
of created beings, he must also have assumed the pos- 
sibility of his sinning,—an assumption which amounts 
to sheer blasphemy. 

But if Justin gives no support to the representation 
of the genesis of the Spirit as a created being, how 
has he conceived that genesis? Unquestionably as an 
emanation or generation from the divine essence. 


could not without something more be identified with the 
idea of a class; and that though the Holy Spirit were repre- 
sented as teacher of the chief. or the collective angelic order, he 
nevertheless might be reckoned as belonging to the class of 
ange 
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This opinion cannot be proved, indeed, unless the com- 
mon appellation of the Spirit as πνεῦμα τοῦ Seod" be 
admitted as a species of proof. For even the passage of 
the larger Apology, in which a concealed allusion to the 
generation of the Spirit may appear to be, inasmuch 
as the Logos is called πρῶτον γέννημα τοῦ Ysov,* is not 
available, since Justin does not always connect with 
γεννᾶν the strict idea of generation, but applies it to the 
original divine creation of the lower animals.? Yet 
the analogy of faith in the whole ancient Church, the 
manner in which Justin represents the impersonation 
of the Word, renders the supposition highly probable 
that Justin would have conceived the origin of the 
Spirit, had the question been fully brought before his 
mind, as an emanation or generation from God. But 
it remains quite undecided, whether he considered this 
procession as immediately from God, or mediately 
through the Logos. 

With more confidence than his genesis and nature, 
the position is ascertainable which Justin assigng to 
the Holy Spirit, in his relation to the Father and the 
Son ; it is that of subordination, and of dependance 
on both. That subordination is indicated by the third 
place, which the Spirit, as often as he is mentioned in 
connection with the Father and the Son, regularly oc- 
cupies ; but it is also very evident, from the direct as- 
sertion which is found in two of the trinitarian pas- 
sages already quoted,‘ that the Spirit occupied the 
third rank, and was honoured by Christians in the 
third degree. In reference to the asserted dependance, 
it is deserving of notice, that Justin represents the 
Spirit before the incarnation as exclusively at the dis- 
posal of the Father, but after that event of the Logos, 


' Apol. 1, 60, p. 79, (p. 98, B.)—1, 64, p. 82, (p. 97, A.) 
Gale ay c. 49, p. 145, (p. 268, C.)—c. 88, p. 185, 
ῬᾺ Apol. 1, 21, p. 56, (p. 66, E.) 
δ Dial, c. Tr. c. 84, p. 181, (p. 310, B.) σάντα ζῶα λόγῳ Ded 
Thy ἀρχὴν ἰγιννήϑη. 
Ap οἱ. 1, 18, p. 51, (p. 60, E.)—], 60, p. 79, (p. 93, B.) 
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The Old Testament prophets received the various 
powers of the Spirit from God ;' God bestowed the 
Spirit on the prophets,? on Elias and John ;? he made 
use of the Spirit as the principle of inspiration for the 
prophets.* But after the Logos had commenced his 
incarnate existence and operation, the Spirit and the 
power of the Spirit were at kis command. The pow- 
ers of the Spirit bestowed on the prophets were con- 
centered in his person, and he it is who again brings 
them into action when he transfers them to believ- 
ers.? 


! Dial. c. Tr. c. 87, p. 185, (p. 314, D.)—oi wag ὑμῖν weopn- 
σαι ἵκαστος μίαν τινὰ ἢ καὶ διυσίραν δύναμιν παρὰ τοῦ tov λαμβά- 
γοντες, ταῦτα ἰποίουν καὶ ἐλάλουν, ἃ καὶ ἡμεῖς ἀπὸ τῶν γραφῶν 
ἰμκάϑομεν. 

( 2 Cok ad Gree. c. 10, p. 15, (p. J1, C. D.}—e. 32, p. 30, 
p. 30, Ὁ. 

δ Dial. ) Tr. α. 49, p. 146, φ 269, Β.) 

4 Apol. 1, 33, p. 64, (p. 74, E.)—a@ ἦν ἄσιστα .... ,«αῦξσα 
ὁ Seeds προιμήνυσε διὰ φοῦ xpodnrined πνεύματος μέλλειν γίνισϑαι.---’ 
1, 44, p. 70, (p. 82, B.}—Dial. ο. Tr. ο. 84, p. 181, (p. 310, B.) 

5 Dial. ο. Tr. c. 87, p. 185, (p. 314, C. 315, A.)}—ravras τὰς 
κατηριϑμημίνας τοῦ πνεύμαφος δυνάμεις, bx ὡς ἰνδεοῦς αὐτοῦ σού- 
cay ὄντος, φησὶν ὁ λόγος, (Is. xi. 2.), ἐπεληλνυϑέναι ia’ «αὐτὸν (Χρισ- 
φόν) ἀλλ᾽ ὡς ia’ ixsivey ἀνάσαυσιν μελλουσῶν ποιεῖσθαι, τουτέστιν 
ἐπ᾽ αὐτοῦ πίρας ποιεῖσϑαι, τοῦ μηκίσι iv τῷ γίνει ὑμῶν κασὰ σὸ 
Waray ἴϑος «“ροφήτας γινήσισϑαι . . . . « ᾿Ανεασ αύσατο οὖν, του- 
φίσσιν ἰσαύσαφο, ἰλϑόνεος ἱκείνου, μεθ᾽ ὃν σῆς οἰκονομίας Taveras 
σῆς ἐν ἀνϑρώφοις «σῷ γινομένης χρόνοις ταύσασθαι ἔδει αὐτὰ ἀφ᾽ 
ὑμῶν καὶ iv σούτῳ ἀνάσαυσιν λαβόντα «“ἄλιν, ὡς ἱπεασροφήφευφσο 
γινήσεσθα, δόμασα, ἃ awd τῆς χάριφος τῆς δυνάμεως σοῦ «νεύματος 
ἐκείνου σοῖς is” αὐτὸν σισσιύουσι δίδωσιν, ὡς ἀξιον ἵκασεον ἱπίσταται- 
c. 39, p. 136, (p. 258, A. B.)—** These powers of the Spirit 
which have been enumerated, the Scripture saith, came upon 
him, (Christ,) not becduse he was in need of them, but that 
they might rest on him ; that is, find a limit in him, so that pro- 
phets, according to the ancient custom, should no longer be in 
your race. The Spirit rested, that is, ceased, when he came, 
on the establishment of whose dispensation it behoved these 
gifts should cease among you ; and resting in him, there will 
be a renewal of gifts, (as has been prophesied,) which he will 
grant to those who believe on him from the grace of the power 
of his Spirit, as he deems each individual worthy.”— Georgii, 
(Studien der evang. Geistlichkeit W iirtemberg’s x. 2, 8. 108,) 
has misunderstood the passage quoted above, in supposing that it 
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The peculiar sphere of the Holy Spirit’s operations 
is the illumination and inspiration of the prophets, 
considered partly as interpreters in general of the 
divine will, and specially as heralds of the Messianic 
times. The Spirit is not only the principle of the Old 
Testament prophecies,—but he reveals to the prophets 
divine and heavenly things,'—he teaches them the true 
knowledge of God,*—the history of creation. —the 
reality of moral freedom ;+—he exhorts men, through 
them, to moral purity,,>—and punishes obdurate 
hearts.6 Justin occasionally alludes to other opera- 
tions of the Spirit. He ascribes to him the anointing 
and installation of the Jewish kings ;’ the Apostles, 
on the day of Pentecost, were filled with power from 


implies a complete merging of the Holy Spirit in the personality 
of the Logos. ‘* The Spirit,” he says, “ appears here as evanes- 
cent, as if it had a self-subsistence, until the appearing of Jesus, 
but then passed over to Jesus, and, from that time, subsisted 
partly as the internal being of Christ, and partly manifested 
in the form of δόματα.᾽" But in that passage there is no inti- 
mation of an absorption of the personality of the Spirit by 
Jesus. Justin maintains nothing more than that Christ con- 
centered in himself those powers of the Holy Spirit, which, 
before his incarnation, had been bestowed on the prophets, and 
allowed them to shine forth from himself for different purposes. 
Individual powers of the Spirit are not the Spirit himself. 
His personal being was in no degree renounced or impaired by 
the communication of his powers to the Old Testament pro- 
phets; and as little could his personality sustain an injury 
when Christ received into himself these powers that had, long 
before, emanated from the Spirit 

1 Coh. ad Gr. c. 8, p. 13, (p. 9, B.) 

* Coh, ad Gr. c. 35, p. 32, (p. 32, E.) 

5. Apol. 1, 59, p. 78, (p. 92, C.) 

4 Apol. 1, 44, p. 69, (p. 81, B.) 

5 Apol. 1, 40, p. 57, (p. 78, E.) 

4 Apol. 1, 63, p. 81, (p. 95, C.)—Dial. 6. Tr. c. 37, Ὁ. 134, 
- (p. 255, D.) 

“7 Dia’. ἢ. Tr. ο. 52. p. 148, (p. 272, B.) σὸ iv σοῖε προφήταις 
«νἰὔμα καὶ rods βασιλδις ὑμῖν ἴχριε καὶ καϑίξα. In a subsequent 
passage the same function appears to be ascribed to Christ ; 
c. Tr. ο. 86, p. 184, (p 313, B ) of βυσιλδι; «ἄντε; καὶ of χριφοὶ 
dvs τοῦτον (Χριφοῦ) μεφίσχον καὶ βασιλδις καλδίσϑαι καὶ χρ τοί. 


| 
a \ 
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on high ;' and he calls Christians those who are bap- 
tised with the Holy Spirit.* Of a continued opera- 
tion of the Spirit on Christians he has nothing to say : 
he also regards the heathen world as hermetically 
closed against it. Even the illumination of the pro- 
poets he does not ascribe to the Spirit without some 
eductions. The Logos likewise exercised, in his 
office as teacher (before the incarnation) of the col- 
lective human race, and especially as the subject of 
the divine appearances to the prophets, an enlighten- 
ing influence. Only the inspiration of the latter in a 
more restricted sense, namely, the aid afforded in the 
conception of the Old Testament Scriptures, is ascrib- 
ed exclusively to the Holy Spirit. Justin decidedly 
expresses himself, on this point, in the Exhortation to 
the Greeks, and the Dialogue with Trypho;* while, 
on the contrary, not a single passage can be produced 
from these treatises in which the Logos is mentioned 
as the principle of inspiration to the prophets. And, 
where quotations are introduced, the Logos never ap- 
rs as. the inspirer, but either God, or, most frequent- 

ly, the Holy Spirit. When, as it often happens,® the 
quotation is prefaced with the formula ὁ λόγος φησίν, 
λόγος means Scripture, or expression, as is shewn by 
the interchange of the plural for the singular, as, for 
example, of λόγοι χηρύσσουσι.6 Similarly in the formula, 


1 Apol. 1, 50, p. 73, (p. 86, B.) 

8 Dial. c. Tr. ¢. 29, p. 127, (p. 246, C.) 

5. Coh ad Gr.c. 8, p. 13, (p. 9, B.)—e. 10, p. 15, (p. 1,06. 
D.)—c. 35, p. 32, (p. 32, BE. )—Dial. c. Tr. ο. 7, p. 109, (p. 
224, 5.) 77, ν. 174, (p. 303, A.)—c 114, p. 207, (p. 341, 


4 When Georgii (p. 111,) appeals to the words, Dial. 6. 
Tr. c. 128, p. 221, (p. 358, B.) καὶ λόγον καλῶσιν, ἑποιδὴ καὶ 
σὰς παρὰ εὖ wareds ὁμιλίας Piges σοῖς ἀνϑιεώποις, two things are 
to be recollected, that these are not Justin’s own words, and 
that they do not relate to inspiration, in the strict sense, but 
to the theophanies. 

5 Dial. o. Tr. c. 49, p. 145, (p. 268, A.)—c. 54, p. 149, 
(p. 272, B.)—c. 60, p. 157, (p. 283, D.)—c. 77, p. 174, (p. 
808, A.)—c. 93, p. 190, (p. $21, B.) &e. 

δ Dial. c. Tr. ο. 63, p. 160, (p. 287, B.) 
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ὁ φροφητικὸς λόγος σημαίνει! the word λόγος is not to be 
taken personally, but means, the prophetic Scripture 
or expression. This is proved by the parallel expres- 
Bion ὁ λόγος τῆς προφητείας Aéyer;* but especially by 
that passage of the Dialogue where the formula ὁ λόγος 
ὁ τῆς προφητείας τῆς διὰ Δαβὶδ [xsAsie] alternates 
with the other, ὁ λόγος τοῦ Δαβὶὸ ἀπέδειξεν Lastly, 
such modes of expression as ἐξηγούμενος διὰ Μωσέως ὁ 
λόγος τοῦ ϑεοῦ τὰ περὶ ᾿Ιακώβ οὕτως φησιν," are not to be 
taken as evidence that, in the Dialogue, the Logos is 
represented as the author of prophetic utterance ; for, 
elsewhere, in similar connections, the phrase 6 λόγος 
sou Θεοῦ is interchanged with ἡ γραφή, as, ἡ γραφὴ 
ἐξηγουμένη nuib . . 6 w+ 4 οὕτως £0935 and the 
unwonted use of the preposition διώ finds, in some de- 
degree, an analogy in the expression, xgosjesJ, τοῦ 
φροφήτου εἰπόντος διὰ τοῦ προφητικᾶ πνεύματος. In the 
larger Apology, indeed, Justin appears to waver in 
determining the principle of prophetic inspiration. 
Sometimes he describes the prophets as dependent on 
the Holy Spirit,” at other times on the Logos.® But 
this ambiguity is merely apparent. His true and 
firm doctrine is, that the prophets spoke and wrote 
exclusively under the inspiration of the Holy Spirit. 


1 Dial.c. Tr. ὁ 56, p. 151, (p. 275, D.)—c. 129, p. 222, 
(p. 358, ἢ.) 

2 Dial. c. Tr. c. 30, p. 127, (p. 247, B.) 

5 Dial. c. Tr. α. 85, p. 182, (p. 311, C.) 

4 Dial. ὁ. Tr, 6. 58, p. 155, (p. 280, C.)—c, 62, p. 158, 
(p. 285, A. )—c. 87, p. 184, (p. 314, A.) 

5 Dial. c. Tr. c. 135, p. 227, & 365, A.) 

6 Apol. 1, 40, p. 67, (p. 78, ἊΝ 

7 Apol.1, 31, p. 62, (p. 72, Β.}.--ϑεοῦ προφῆται, δ ὧν τὸ προ- 
φησικὸν “νεῦμα «ροεκήρυξε τὰ γενήσεσθαι μίλλοντφα.---Ἰ, 61, p. 80. 
(p. 94, E. γεύματος ἁγίου, ὃ διὰ τῶν προφητῶν «ροεκήρυξε τὰ 
καφσὰ tov ᾿Ιησοῦν φάνφα. 

8. Apol. 1, 33, p. θ4, (p. 75, D.)—éas οὐδεν ἄλλῳ ϑεοφοροῦνται 
of προφητεύοντες εἰ μὴ λόγῳ Isig, καὶ ὑμεῖς φήσεσει.---Ἰ, 36, p. 65, 
(p- +6, D.)—sray τὰς λέξεις σῶν φροφητῶν λεγομένας ὡς ἀπὸ προ- 
΄σώσον ἀκούησι, μὴ ἐπ᾿ αὐτῶν τῶν ἱμαεπνευσμίνων λίγεσθαι νορί- 
ents, GAA’ ἀπὸ φοῦ πκινοῦνφος αὑτοὺς Isiov λόγον.---ὦ, 10, p. 95, 


(p. 49, A.) 
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He quotes single prophetic expressions, and deduces 
them never from the Logos, but without exception 
from the Spirit; and even, in the very place where, 
in laying down an exegetical canon, he makes the re- 
mark, that the divine Logos excited the prophets, he 
places, nevertheless, the name of the Holy Spirit at 
the head of the prophetic citations which he adduces 
to illustrate that canon. That apparent confounding 
of the Logos and the Spirit only occurs where Justin 
expresses himself in general respecting the principles 
of the prophetic inspiration ; and, on these occasions, 
he makes an effort to accommodate the representation 
of Christian truth to heathen modes of thinking. 
The Holy Spirit was, both in name and idea, foreign 
to the heathen; and, in order to render the topics in 
which the mention of the Spirit occurs, more accessi- 
ble to the heathen understanding, Justin sometimes 
interchanges the Spirit with the Logos. That this ac- 
commodation of phraseology really exists, that it is 
not a hasty supposition, may be inferred from various 
traces of it elsewhere ; it may be gathered from the cir- 
cumstantial designation with which Justin introduces 
the Holy Spirit in the Exhortation to the Greeks ;' it is 
also a proof of it, that, in the Apology, whenever the 
Spirit is referred to, he almost always bears the title 
“* prophetic,” so significant to the heathen; while, in 
the Dialogue with Trypho, the epithet “ holy” is by 
far the most usual.? 


1 Coh. ad Gr. c. 8, p. 13, (p. 9, A.) ἡ ἄνωϑεν ie? τοὺς ἁγίους 
ἄνδρας κατιλϑοῦσα δωριά.---ο. 10, p. 15, (p. 11, C.) ἡ ἄνωθεν iw? 
φοὺ; ἁγίους ἄνδρας Jule καὶ προφησικὴ κασιοῦσα δωριά,- ο, 32, p. 
80, (p. 30, D.) ἡ ἄνωϑεν wage Sf κασωῶσα ia) τοὺς ἁγίους ἄνδρεις 
δωρεά, ἣν πνεῦμα ἅγιον ὀνομάζουσιν οἱ ἱεροὶ φροφῆται. ᾿ 

2 The expression sve προφήτικον occurs in the Apology 
two and twenty times; in the Dialogue only five times. 
Inversely the phrase πνεῦμα ἅγιον is in the Dialogue twenty- 
eight times; in the Apology only four times (twice in quoting 
the baptismal formula, and twice in mentioning the person of 
the Trinity.) The title πνεῦμα Suv is applied twice to the 
Spirit in the Apology (1, 60, p. 79, [p. 93, B.] 1, 64, p. 82, 
[p. +7, A.]; and twice in the Dialogue, (c. 49, p. 145, [p. 
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In reference to the kind and manner of the in- 
dwelling of the Holy Spirit in the prophets, Justin 
observes, that each individual prophet permanently 
possessed one or the other power of the Spirit as a 
personal distinction; as for example, Solomon, the 
spirit of wisdom; Daniel, the spirit of insight and of 
counsel; Moses, the spirit of strength and of piety; 
Elias, the spirit of fear ; and Isaiah, the spirit of know- 
ledge;' but the fulness of the Spirit, bestowed on one 
prophet, might be transferred during his lifetime, as 
well as after his death, to another prophet, and was 
actually so transferred, as from Moses to Joshua, from 
Elias to John the Baptist, and, accordingly, that all 
the prophets were not filled with the Spirit in an 
equal measure, though they all partook of the spirit of 
truth and holiness.® 


268, C.]; c. 88, p. 185, [p. 315, B.]); the name 9εῖον φνεῦμα 
occurs once in the Apology, (1, 32, p. 63, [p. 74, A.]; and 
twice in the Dialogue, (c. 7, p. 109, [p 224, D.] ο. 9, p. 210, 
{p. 226, D.] The double predicate σὸ ἄγων προφητικὸν πνεῦμα 
occurs in Apol. 1, 44, p. 69, (p. 81, B.) 1, 53, p. 74, (p. 88, D.) 
and in Dial. c. Tr. c. 32, p. 129, (p. 249, K.) c. 56, p. 151, 
(p. 275,C.) To the Dialogue exclusively belongs the phrase 
+6 «τοῦ ϑιοῦ προφησιπὸν ανιῦμα, (c. 49, p. 145, [p. 269, A.]; and 
the Apology alone contains the triple designation σὸ Ssiev ἅ γιον 
προφητικὸν wren, (1, 32, p. 63, [p. 73, C.] 

1 Dial. c. Tr. c. 87, p. 185, (p. 314, D.) σοφίας σνιῦμα Σολο- 
peasy ἴσχε, συνίσιως δὲ καὶ βουλῆς Δανιήλ, ἰσχύος δὲ καὶ εὐσιβείας 
Μωσῆς, καὶ Ἤλίκες φόβου καὶ γνώσιως "Homias: καὶ οἱ ἄλλο, αὖ 
ὁμοίως, A μίαν ἵκαστος ἢ ἱναλλὰξ ἄλλην σινὰ μετ᾽ ἄλλης δυνάμεως 
ἔσχον" οἷον καὶ ᾿Ιερεμίας καὶ οἱ δώδεκα καὶ Δαβὶδ καὶ οἱ ἄλλοι 
ὥσπλώς, ὅσοι γιγόνασι was ὑμῖν «ροφῆσαι 

2 Dial. ο. ΤΥ. ο. 49, p. 145. sq. (p. 269, A. B.) ed by Haig τοῦ 
9. ἢ γενόμενον α'ροφητικὸν σνεῦμα καὶ iv ᾿Ιωάννη γέγονε . 
‘25 οὖν ἔστι ὄντος τότε by ἀνθρώποις τοῦ Mucins, μεφιϑηκιν ie} σὸν 
Ἰησοῦν ὁ ϑεὸς ἀπὲ «τοῦ tv Μωσεῖ «νιύμασος, οὕτως καὶ ἀπὸ φοῦ Ἤλίον 
ἰσὶ φὸν᾽ ΙἸώαννην ἰλϑεῖν, ὁ ϑεὸς δυνατὸς ἦν “οὖσαι ἵνα ὥσεσιρ ὁ Χριστὸς 
TH πρώφῃ παρουσίᾳ ἄδοξος ἰφάνη, οὕτως καὶ σοῦ απνιύματος τῇ is 
"Hae σάνφοσε καϑαρεύοντος, ὡς τοῦ Χριστῷ ἄδοξος ἡ σ“ρώτη τναρου- 
σία νοηϑῇ, ~ 
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CHAPTER IV. 


THE DOCTRINE OF THE CREATION. 


ARTICLE 1. 


THE CREATION IN GENERAL. 


The universe, in its becoming and its being (tn 
threm Werden und Sein,) the starting point of an 
awakened philosophy, has, from the beginning, formed 
one of the principal rocks on which adventurous rea- 
son, left to itself, has foundered. Even after Grecian 
speculation had advanced beyond the crude views of 

e earliest cosmogonists, it attained, even in its most 
flourishing state, no farther than to consider the uni- 
verse as a fortuitous concourse of atoms, or pantheisti- 
cally to deify collective nature, or to conceive of the 
creation of the universe dualistically, merely as a for- 
mation out of the pre-existing matter. Hence it not 
unfrequently involved itself in the fearful conse- 
quence of fatalism, and could only consider existing 
evil as a necessity of nature. When the church- 
teachers laboured to introduce, into the belief of their 
age, the biblical doctrine of the creation, which first 
and alone afforded the required solution of the cosmi- 
cal enigma, they did this generally in express opposi- 
tion against the errors of the heathen cosmology. In 
combating the notion of the eternity of matter, and the 
fortuitous formation of the universe, they introduced 
the development of Christian truth, that the universe, 
both in matter and form, was the temporal product of 
a free creation, divine intelligence, and omnipotence. 
When they contradicted the heathen fatalism, and the 
assumed necessity of evil, they also laid down the 
Christian doctrine of a superintending but not com- 


pulsive divine providence ; they shewed that the evil 
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in the world was only accidental, partly the produce 
of the corrupting influence of demons,—partly of 
the moral fall of man,—partly of the increasing 
infirmities of the world. But their cosmological 
attempts did not stop here. Since the Christian Gnos- 
tics, for the solution of their problem πόϑεν ro xa- 
xov; applied themselves principally to the question 
respecting the origin of the universe, which they de- 
duced, on the principles of emanation and dualism, 
from a finite being called Demiurgos, either subordi- 
nate or hostile to the Supreme God ;—the church- 
teachers found themselves compelled to set, in the 
most impressive light, the doctrine that the Supreme 
God himself created the universe out of nothing by his 
own Son. 

Justin, in laying down his doctrine of creation, (not 
polemically but, for the most part, antithetically) pro- 
ceeded, in full agreement with the church doctrine of 
the Scriptural truth, that the universe, both in mate- 
rial and form, was the work of the absolute creative 
Deity. He considered the unbegotten God as peculi- 
arly the first cause of the universe, (and, on this ac- 
count, calls him frequently the Creator of the uni- 
verse,! sometimes Creator and Maker of all things,*— 
sometimes Lord and Father of all,>—sometimes Father 
and maker of all things,‘ though, in further unison 


1 Apol. 2, 5, p. 92, (p. 44, A.) ὁ ϑιὸς σὸν “ἄντα κόσμον ποιή- 
gas.— Dial. c. Tr. c. 55, p. 150, (p. 274, B.) 

4 Dial. ο. Tr. c. 16, p. 117, (p. 234, B.) 3 ὁ womnrns σῶν ὅλων 
Is6s.—Apol. 1, 13, p. 50, (p. 60, C.) δημιουργὸς σοῦδε «οὔ wares, 
Lastly, Justin uses the two expressions, ποιητής and δηρειουργός, 
as perfectly synonymous. The distinction which is made be- 
tween them in Coh. ad Gr. c. 22, p. 23, (p. 21, C.) is Platonic, 
and one which Justin by no means adopted; ὁ μὲν wands 
οὐδενὸρ ἱφίρ'ν προσδεόρενος in τῇ: laure δυνάμεως καὶ ἰξουσίας ποιεῖ τὸ 
ποοιούμεανον᾽ 6 δὲ δημιονργὸς τὴν τῆς δημιουργίας δύναροιν ix eis ὕλης 
εὐληφως, καφασκενάζει. 

> Apol. 1, 61, p. 80, (p. 94, Ὁ.) : «τῇ τρατρὸς τῶν ὅλων καὶ δισ- 
were ϑιῦ .--- Dial. ο. ΤΥ. c. 108, p. 202, (p. 335, D.)—de resur- 
rect. c. 1, p. 588, C. 

* Apol. 1, 8, p. 47, (p. 57, A.) ϑιῶ τῷ παντων ovargis καὶ δη- 
pusey# —1, 63, p. 81, (p. 96, B. 
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with the Scripture doctrine, and in conformity tothe im- 
portant distinction between the revealed and revealing 
God, he regards the Logos! as the immediate creative 
principle, as the real architect of the universe, and in 
this capacity, (onthe ground of Prov. viii. 22,) calls him 
ἀρχή. Since with slavish adherence to the LXX. 
(Gen. i. 2,) and with anthropopathic limitation of the 
Creator, he divides the drama of the creation into two 
completely separate acts—the production of the dark 
crude unformed material—and the formation of this 
chaotic mass in the existing universe—a_ separation, 
the second part of which he makes peculiarly promi- 
nent, as when he says :*—*‘ that ye may learn that 
Plato borrowed from our teachers his doctrine of the 
formation of the world by God out of shapeless matter, 
hear the exact words which Moses wrote, he by whom 
the Spirit, indicating how and from what God in the 
beginning formed the universe, thus spake; “‘ In the 
beginning God made the heaven and the earth, and 
the earth was invisible and unarranged, and darkness 


' Coh. ad Gr. c. 15, p. 19, (p. 16, B.) σὸν τῷ ϑιοῦ λόγον δι᾽ 
οὗ Spares καὶ γὴ καὶ ware iyinro xricts.—-dpol. 1, 64, p. 82, (p. 
97, B.) ivvonSivrae τὸν ϑεὸν διὰ λόγυ σὸν κόσμον αοιῆσα! ἔγνωσαν. --- 
1, 59, p. 78, (p. 92, D.)—2, 6, p. 92, (p. 44, EB.) 

® Dial. c. Tr.c. 61, p. 157, (p. 284, A.) c. 62, p. 159, (p. 
285, D.) The later Fathers, (and perhaps Philo before them, 
de confus. ling. c. 28, T. ii. p. 279,) referred the ἐν ἀρχῇ of the 
Mosaic account of the creation (Gen. i. 1, to the formative 
Logos. Thus Theophil. (ad Autol. 2, 10, p. 355, [p. 89, A.] 
ὅτι bv σῷ λόγῳ αὐτῷ ὁ ϑιεὸς πετοίηχε τὸν Seavey καὶ σὴν γὴν καὶ τὰ iv 
aureis, ἔφη" iv ἀρχῇ ἰποίησεν, &c.—2, 13, p. 358, [p. 92, B.]; 
Alyo iv ἀρχῇ ἱποίησεν ὃ ϑεὸ; τὸν ὑραγόν φφοίσει διὰ σῆς ἀρχῆς. 
Thus Clement (Strom. 6, 7, 58, T. iii. p. 132,) and Methodius 
(in Phot. biblioth. cod. 235, T. ii. p. 304,) Jerome’s statement 
is not correct ; (quest. in Gen. T. iii. p. 132.) In principio 
fecit deus ccelum et terram. Plerique existimant, sicut in al- 
tercatione quoque Jasonis et Papisci scriptum est, et Tertulli- 
anus in libro contra Praxeam disputat nec non Hilarius in ex- 
positione cujusdam psalmi affirmat, in hebreo haberi; in jfilie 
fecit deus coelum etterram. See Grabe’s Specilegium Patrum, 
T. ii. p. 132, and Routh’s Reliquie sacre, T.i. p. 94, sq. 

> Apol. 1, 59, p. 78, (p. 92, C. D.) 
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was over the abyss; and the Spirit of God moved over 
the waters, and God said let there be light! and it 
was so.”—‘“ Hence Plato, and those who agree with 
him, and weourselves, have learned that the whole uni- 
verse was made by the word of God, out of the exist- 
ing materials described by Moses”—and,' “ we have 
been taught that God, in the beginning, being good, 
formed all things out of shapeless matter, for the sake 
of man ;” and® “ Sunday is the first day, on which 
God having turned the darkness and matter, made 
the world.”—since Justin, as we have said, distin- 
guished between the creation of the universe and the 
fashioning of its form, and often dwelt, with peculiar 
emphasis, on the latter, keeping the former out of 
sight, he has laid himself open to the suspicion of 
having agreed with Plato in admitting a mere forma- 
tion, not creation, of the universe, on the supposition 
of the eternal pre-existence of matter.2 But he is 
cleared from this suspicion as soon as it is considered, 
first, that he had an apologetic motive for bringing 
forward the mere structure of the universe from matter 
already existing, (though not eternal,) and for waving 
the consideration of the creation of this matter,—(as 
it enabled him to mark a coincidence between the 
Mosaic and Platonic cosmogony, in order to make the 
dependence of the latter on the former credible); and, 
secondly, that he expressly combated the heathen 
axiom of the eternity of matter. This axiom he op- 
posed on two grounds ; the one taken from the change- 
ableness, or more generally the contingency of cosmi- 
cal substances and circumstances, as that which ne- 


4 Apol. 1, 10, p. 48, (p. 58, B.) wédvee τὴν ἀρχὴν ἀγαϑὸν ὄντα 
δηριργῆσαι αὐτὸν ἰξ ἀμόρφω ὕλης δ᾽ ἀνϑρώσυς διδιδάγμιϑα. 

5. Apol. 1. 67, p. 84, (p. 99, A.) earn sgl ἡμίρα, iv ἢ ὁ ϑιεός, 
σὸ σκόςος καὶ τὴν ὅλην τρίψας, κόσμον ἰποίησι. . . . 

9 This suspicion has been expressed by Onymus, (Justin. de 
precip. rel. Christ dogmat. sentent. p. 39.) Célln. (in Mun- 
scher's Lehrbuch. d. Christ, Dogm. I. 143. Strauss. (die Christi. 
Glaubenslehre, 1. 626.) Ritter, (Geschichte der Philosophie, 
v. 301,) and others. 
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cesssarily led to an extraneous cause of these sub- 
stances and circumstances,! having the ground of its 
being in itself; the other derived from the absolute 
self-subsistence of uncreated matter, which, as such, 
would be quite inaccessible to any external artificer.* 
There are also several places in which Justin, while 
he carefully distinguishes the two acts of the creation, 
and the formation of the universe, expressly assigns 
the former, as well as the latter, to God.» The ground 
of the creation was well placed, by Justin, in the 
divine goodness, and its end objectively considered, in 
the impartation of divine life to receptive beings, and 
their admission to the enjoyment of divine happiness ;* 
but, like most of the Fathers,® he is chargeable with 
a contractedness of view, in limiting this end to man- 
kind. ‘ We have been taught,” he says, “ that God 
has not made the world in vain, but on account of the 
human race.’6 


Inasmuch as the representation of the sensible world 


1 Dial. c. Tr. ο. 5, p. 107, (p. 223, A.) σίνα λόγον ἔχοι, carpe 
οὕσω φιριὸν καὶ dveriluwiay ἴχον καὶ σύνϑιίον xa) αλλοιούμενον παὶ 
φϑίνον καὶ γινόμενον ἱκάφης ἡμίρα; μὴ aw ἀρχῆς «νὸς ἡγῶσθαι γεγο- 
νίναι ; Similarly, Theophil. ad Autol. 2, 4, p. 390, (p. 82, C.) 

2 Coh. ad Gr. c. 23, p. 24, (p. 22, A.) 

3 Apol. 1, 20, p. 55, (p. 66, D.) ὑπὸ Ssou “ἄντα πικοσμῆσθαι 
καὶ ytysrieSa:,—2, 6, p. 92, (p. 44, E.) σὴν ἀρχὴν δ αὐφοῦ «ἀκ 
ἔκεισε καὶ ἐπόσμησι. Dial. c. Tr. c. 11, p. Ll, (p. 228, A.) 
Toe wemouyjes καὶ διασάξανφος φόδι τὸ war ϑιοῦ. 

4 Apol. 1, 10, p. 48, sq. (p. 58, Β. C.) 

5 The most noted church-teachers make mankind the exclu- 
sive end and centre of the creation; thus Herm. Past. 2, 12, 
4, Τ. I. p. 100. Epist. ad Diognet. c. 10, p. 239, (p. 600, D.) 
Tatian, Orat. c. Gr. ο. 4, p. 247, p. 144, Ὁ. Thophil. ad 
Autol. 1, 4, p. 340, (p. 72, A.) 2, 10, p. 355, (p. 88, Β.) Ter- 
tull. adv. Mar. 1,13, T. I. p. 19. Lactant. institutt. divin. 7, 
3; deira dei, c. 13, and others. Origen was the first who 
extended the design of God in creating the material world to 
all intelligent natures, (de princip. 2,1, 1, T. I. p. 77,) al- 
though elsewhere (c. Cels. 4, 74, p. 558,) he gives up that 
view, and advocates the more usual representation. 

6 Apol. 2, 4, p. 91; (p. 43, D.) Compare 2, 5, p. 92, (p. 44, 
A.)—Diai. c. Tr. c 41, p- 137, (p. 260, A.)—de resurrect. 
c- 7, (p. 592, Ὁ. E.) 
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in its matter and form is only one side of the idea of 
creation, with which the other, the physical and recto- 
ral preservation of created beings, is intimately con- 
nected, an inquiry respecting Justin's representations 
of divine Providence naturally follows the account of 
his cosmological views. But these representations are 
only to be discerned im their general outline. Justin 
speaks only seldom, and very sparingly, of Providence. 
Its reality, indeed, he maintains beyond all doubt; it 
stands or falls with his faith in the one living and lroly 
God, and with the truth of moral distinctions. ‘ If 
any one,” he says, ““ disbelieves' that God cares for the 
human race, (that is in a moral respect,) he either de- 
nies the being of a God, or, admitting it, he must 
maintain that he delights in evil, or is like a stone, 
and that virtue or vice are nonentities, and that good 
and evil are mere matters of opinion, which is the 
height of impiety and injustice.” He also points out 
the reality of Providence historically, by one example, 
that of Old Testament prophecy.? “ When we say 
that future events have been predicted, we do not 
maintain that this is done by the necessity of fate, but 
God predicts them by the prophetic Spirit, in order to 
keep the human race mindful and attentive, by show- 
ing that he cares and provides for them. But, as to 
the mode in which he conceives Providence to ope- 
rate, he makes only two suggestions; first, that it 
is universal, embracing the individual and the com- 
munity, the little and the great ; and, secondly, he con- 
siders that it is carried on by the assistance of angels. 
On the former point he alludes indignantly to the 
opposite doctrine of the Grecian philosophers.”® 
Most of them do not trouble themselves whether 
there is one God, or whether there are many Gods; 
and whether they are watchful over our concerns or 
not; they would even persuade us that God cares for 


™ Apol. |, 28, p. 61, (p. 71, C.) 
2 Apol. 1, 44, p. 70, (p. 82, B.) 
5 Dial.c. Tr. c. 1, p. 102, (p. 217, E. 218, A.) Magna dii 
cut@nt, parva negligunt. Cicer. de nat. deor, 2, Οὐ. 
VOL. Il. Rk 
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the whole, that is, for nations and races, but not for 
me and thee, and individuals ;’ a view which, with 
some modifications, found friends and adherents even 
in the Charch.! 


ARTICLE II. 
CREATED RATIONAL BEINGS. 


I. ANGELS. 


The doctrine of Angels forms a favourite, though a 
very unfixed element of patristic dogmatics. The 
Fathers, giddy with meditating on the divine infinitude 
and majesty, were glad to see the divine brought 
nearer, as it were, to the human, by the middle order 
of Angels. Incapable of beholding the divine agency 
in its unmingled purity, they found a desirable doctrine, 
which made it possible to interpose a medium between 
themselves and the supreme Being, to represent God 
under the image of a sovereign who governs his king- 
dom by deputed authorities. Yearning after strength 
and consolation, in a life filled with toil and suffering, 
they felt elevated by the thought, that in the invisible 
world there was a host of blessed spirits in covenant 


With them, and that all the powers of heaven witness- 
ed and sympathised in their conflict. They eagerly 
seized upon the hints which the Scriptures gave re- 


specting Angels, and filled them up with the varied 
conceptions and images which their own musings sug- 
gested. 

Resting on the conviction, (which they derived 


.from the sacred volume), that heaven had not only 


been open in ancient days, but was still open in their 


1 Thus Jerome (Comment. in Habac. 1, 14, T. vi. p. 148.) 
Compare Tenneman’s Geschichie der Philosophie, vii. 192. 
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‘own times,—that the immortal inhabitants of the ce- 
lestial regions were in constant intercourse with earth 
and its inhabitants, they gradually formed a distinct 
angelic economy, and as heathenism placed its inferior 
deities in the strictest and individual connection with 
all the objects of nature,—so by degrees, but without 
wishing to trench upon Christian Monotheism, they 
brought all sublunary things, the course of nature, and 
the actions of men, under angelic supervision and gui- 
dance. The general conception, that God made use 
of these beings as assistants in the government of the 
world, was soon divided into an infinite number of 
particulars ; individual kingdoms and churches, the 
various acts of the divine Providence, the manifold 
tendencies and forms of human conditions, necessities 
and employments, were supposed to have as many in- 
dividual angels as managers, directors, and overseers εἶ 
every man, at least every pious man, had one or more 
guardian angels ;? and at last, the whole of nature, ra- 
tional and irrational, animate and inanimate, the hea- 
venly bodies, the elements, the winds, rivers, and 
storms, trees and fruits, each was placed under the 
care of its angel. The Clementine Recognitions and 
Augustin, assert without the least reservation, that 
every visible object in the universe has an angel to 
guard and watch over it. But on the origin and na- 
ture, the arrangement and ranks of angels, the views 
of the Fathers differ widely from one another. What 
Origen says in his summary representation of the doc- 
trine of the Church, may be applied to this particular 
doctrine both before and since his time. ‘ Est etiam 
illud in ecclesiastica predicatione, esse angelos dei 
quosdam et virtutes bonas, qui ei ministrant ad salu- 


1 Thus there were angels of sickness, of war, of births, and 
even of abortions; angels for introducing the soul into the 
body ; and for conducting the soul on leaving the body; angels 
of prayer and instruction, &c. 

4 See Schmidt’s Historia dogmatis de angelis tutelaribus in 
Illgen’s Denksohrift (Leipz. 1817,) where the sentiments of 
the Jews and heathens are also noticed. 


re. 


N 
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tem hominum consummandam ; sed quando isti creati 
sint vel quales aut quomodo sint, non satis in mani- 
festo designatur.”! 

In Justin we find only occasional references to 
angels, but they are sufficient to make us acquainted 
with his views, and are not without importance. He 
considers angels, whose real existence was accredited 
by biblical passages,? such as Ps. cxlviii. 1, as per- 
sonal beings, as subjects of enduring permanence. 
He strongly expresses this conviction in opposition to 
a heretical opinion introduced into the Church, which 
allowed angels to be nothing more than ideal personi- 
fications of divine powers, as instantaneous evanescent 
beamings of the divine essence. ‘ That there are 
angels,”> he says “ and that they remain permanently, 
and that they are not resolved into the substance out 
of which they are made, has been proved.” The collec- 
tive ancient church,‘ in reference to the question respect- 
ing the nature of angels, has decidedly ascribed corpo- 
reity to them, and the majority of the church-teachers, as, 
for example,Tatian,’ Origen,® Methodius,’ and Theog- 


1 De princip. proem. c. 10, T. i. p. 49. 

® Dial. c. Tr. c. 79, p. 170, (p. 305, C.)—c. 85, p. 182, sq. 
(p. 312, A.) 

5 Dial. c. Tr. c. 128, p. 221. (p. 358, B. C.) ὅτι μὲν οὖν ὠσὶν 
ἄγγιλοι καὶ ἀὼ wivevers καὶ μὴ ἀναλυόρενοι bsg ix tivo, ἐξ ὅπερ γεγόνα- 
σιν, ἀποδίδειασαε.-- ο. 85, p. 182, (p. 311,C.) The view of angels 
as emanations of God, though possessed of personal existence, 
has been approved by catholic church-teachers ; thus Lactan- 
tius, (Institutt. divin. 4, 8.) Compare Starck’s freimutheg. 
Betrachtungen uber das Christenthum. 186, 240, but with cau- 
tion. 

4 It has been differently stated by Suicer ( Zhesaur. eccles. 
T.I. p. 84. Petau ( Theol. dogmat. de angel. 1, 3, T. 11]. p. 6.) 
Ode (Comment. de angel. p. 319, sqq.); and Klee, (Lehrbuch 
der Dogmengeschichte, Mainz. 1837, 1. 248), that along with 
coi poreity, the pure spirituality of angels found believers and 
advocates in the ancient church; this opinion derives ap- 
parent, but only apparent, support from the uncertain ambi- 
guity of patristical language. 

ὅ Orat. 6. Gr. c. 15, p. 256, (p. 145, C.) 

© Comment in Matth. 17, 30, T. III. p. 84. 

7 see the Fragmeuts in Phot. biddioth. cod. 234, T. II. p. 


299. 
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nostus,' have regarded this corporeity as a medium be- 
tween pure spirituality and human corporeity, and, for 
this reason, in their description of it, they make constant 
use of the images of fire and air, as the finest elemen- 
tary substances. Justin may so far be considered as 
their forerunner in this respect, that he attributes cor- 
poreity to angels, but he stands alone, as soon as the 
quality of this corporeity is taken into account. He 
makes the substance of angelic bodies far more simi- 
Jar to the material of the human frame than the other 
Fathers. He ascribes to the angels not merely phy- 
sical wants in general, since, with Clement and Ter- 
tullian, in reference to Psalm Ixxviii. 25, he states that 
the manna in the desert, which the Israelites received 
as a special gift from God, was the usual and appro- 
priate food of angels ;* but he believes, moreover, 
that the two angels (οἱ τῷ ὄντι ἄγγελοί) who, as he 
proved from Gen. xviii. 1, appeared to Abraham, 
aceompanied by the Logos, really partook of the food 
set before them by the Patriarch, in the same manner 
as human beings. In the Dialogue with Trypho, in 
replying to the sceptical question of his opponent, how 
it. could be imagined that the Logos could appear with 
the angels and eat, he expresses himself in the follow- 
ing manner; “ That they (Gen. xviii. 2, 8,) eat, is 
written ; if it were said that the three had eaten, and 
not only the two who were real angels, and take food 
even in heaven, as we know, though not the same 
which we men make use of, . . . I would admit 
that the Scriptures, when it speaks of eating, means as 


1 Phot. biblioth. cod. 106, T. 1. νυ. 87. 

2 Dial. ec. Tr. ¢. 57, p. 154, (p 279, C.) weds δύο μόνους, af 
wists ἄγγελοι σῷ bers ἦσων καὶ iv σοῖς ovguveis, δῆλόν ἰστιν ἡμεῖν, 
φρεφόμενοι, κἂν μὴ ὁμοίαν «τροφήν, Aare οἱ ἄνϑρωποι χρώμιϑα, τρί- 
φονται περὶ γὰρ τῆς τροφῆς τοῦ μάννα, ἣν ἰτράφησαν οἱ warigss ὑμῶν 
iv φῇ ἱρήμω ἡ γραφὴ οὕτω Abyss (Ps. Ixxviii, 25,) ὅτι ἄρτον ἀγγί- 
λων ἴφαγον. --ο. 131, p. 224, (p. 361, A-)fols ἄρπον εἰς φροφὴν ἴδιον 
ἀγγίλων οὐρανίων (according to the excellent emendation of Ma- 
ranus, inatead of the common reading δ ἀγγίλων οὐρανίων) #2 
μάννα ἴβριξιν». 
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when we say of fire that it devours every thing: but I 
should by no means understand it as if they had mas- 
ticated and eaten food with their teeth and jaws; so 
that here we need not feel the least hesitation if we 
are only moderately skilled in tropology.”! Justin in 
these words evidently ascribes to the angels a recepti- 
vity of common human physical refreshment, and de- 
nies it to the Logos. Though he allows a choice be- 
tween a literal and a figurative interpretation of Gen. 
xviii. 8, it is not as if for himself he hesitated in the least 
to which of the two methods he should give the prefe- 
rence. He decides instantly and unconditionally for 
that, according to which the eating is considered as real, 
and only the two angels as the persons who partook of 
the food; and since it is not said in the Scripture that 
only two of Abraham’s guests partook of food, and it 
might be justly inferred that the Logos, the third of 
the persons mentioned, was likewise a partaker, he 
preferred the tropical meaning of eating, in order to 
avoid the necessity of allowing that the Logos literally 
partook of food. The figurative interpretation serves 
him only for a makeshift, in case the literal sense is 
not found to be sufficient. But Justin, as we have 
shown, ascribes to the angels a capability of partaking 
of common human food, so that he must have regard~ 
ed their corporeity as homogeneous with that of man- 
kind. This conclusion can only be avoided by prov- 
ing that Justin had the same notion of the appearance 
of the angels to Abraham as Tertullian,? that he as- 
cribed to angels a capability of changing their nature 
and a power of putting on human corporeity. But he 
says not a word that these beings possess such a power, 
not a word that the Abrahamic angels appeared to the 
patriarch in human nature. The passage already 


1 Dial. c. Tr. c. 57, p. 154, (p. 279, Β. 6.) 
Ὁ Tertull. adv. Marc. 3,9, T. i. p. 18, in ista questione 
qui putaveris opponendos esse nobis angelos creatoris, quasi et 


illi in phantasmate putative utique carnis egerint apud Abra- 
ham et Loth. . 
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quoted from the Dialogue, represents the angels ex- 
pressly in their specific peculiarity as angels. 

As in a physical so likewise in a psychical respect, 
Justin placed the angels in a low sphere. The moral 
goodness they possessed is not essential and unaltera- 
ble, not inherent to their nature. Like men, they 
were originally endowed with freedom in a state of 
moral indifference ; they were created susceptible of 
good and evil ;! their goodness is virtue. Their intel- 
ligence he places still lower. When the glorified Sa- 
viour, after the close of his sufferings, returned from 
earth to heaven, they were unable, after having been 
accustomed to his form of humiliation, to recognize 
the Son of God in the splendour of this glorification. 
The intervention of the Holy Spirit was needed, in 
order to make this recognition possible.* 

But though Justin regarded the angels as so very 
contracted in their nature, he invested them, in refe- 
rence to their employment, with the most exalted cha- 
racter. He viewed them as universally destined to be 


1 Apol. 2, 7, p. 93, (p. 45, E.) αὐςιξούσιον +s σε τῶν ἀγγίλων 
yives καὶ φῶν ἀνϑρώπων σὴν ἀρχὴν ἱποίησεν ὁ 916;.—Dial.c. Tr. c. 
BB, p. 186, (p. S16, A.) βουλόμενες φούτους ἐν ἰλιυϑίρᾳ προαιρίσει 
καὶ αὐσεξουσίους γινομένους cols τε ayytrhovs καὶ τοὺς ἀνθ wrens, 
ὁ ϑιὸς πράστειν ὅσα ἵκαςον ἰνιδυνώμωσε δύνασθαι ποιεῖν, ἰπσόιησεν, εἰ 
μὲν τὰ εὐνριφα αὐφῷ αἱροῖνφο, καὶ ἀφϑώρτους καὶ ἀτιμωρήτους αὐτοὺς 
aneneas ἰὰν δὲ αονηρεύσωνται, ὡς αὐτῷ δοκεῖ, ἵκαφον κολάζων ---- 
‘6 God from the beginning created the race of angels and of 
men free-agents——God, according to his design, made men 
possessing freedom of choice, and capable of self-government, 
and endowed them with power to do whatever they were able 
to do; and that if they chose what was pleasing to him he 
might preserve them imperishable and unpunished; but 
if they should act wickedly, he would punish each as it might 
seem meet to him.”—c. 102, p. 197, (p. 329, A.)—«. 14], p. 
231, (p. 370, B.) The church has always attributed moral 
freedom of choice to angels. See Ode comment. de angelis. p. 
416 . 

Ἵ Dial c. Tr. c, 38, p, 134, (p. 255, Β. 6.) Several of the 
Fathers explain Ps. xxiv. 7, of the ascension of Christ, and 
either favour this exposition, that the Angels did not know 
Jesus before his ascension to heaven, or at least that they did 
not recognise him in his new unwonted state of glorification. 
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assistants and instruments of the divine providence. In 
this capacity he allotted them partly extraordinary com- 
missions, and partly current and regular occupations. 
The first consisted of those special services and minis- 
trations which they fulfilled in connection with the Old 
Testament economy. Thus the Angels accompanied 
the Logos when he revealed himself to the Patriarchs ;! 
an Angel smote the Assyrians in their camp before 
Jerusalem ;* an Angel announced to the Virgin Mary 
the Miraculous conception ;? and removed Joseph’s 
scruples occasioned by that event ;4 Angels opened 
the gates of heaven to the Son of God, when he enter- 
ed into heaven after his Resurrection ;° and will form 
his retinue at his second advent. But the constant 
and regular office of Angels is, that they descend from 
heaven, their usual abode,? to take the oversight of 
the sublunary world, and especially of men :5 not as 
if they were the proper rulers of the earth and its in- 
habitants, not as if God, unconcerned about his crea- 
tion, enjoyed himself without care, reposing in his 
own heaven in Epicurean indolence and apathy. The 
Angels are rather steps of the ladder, on which God 
descends to his own world ; they are merely servants 
who fulfil, within prescribed limits, the commands of 
the all-ruling King of Heaven.? This anthropopathic 


* Dial. ¢. Tr. 0. 56, p. 150, sqq. (p. 275, 8qq-) 

? Dial. c. Tr. c. 83, p. 180, in vo B. δὰ 

5 Apol. I. 33, p. 64, (p. 75, A.B.) Dial. c. Tr. ο. 100, p. 
196, (p. 327, C.) 

* Dial. c. Tr. c. 78, p. 175, (p. 303, C.) 

5. Dial c. Tr. ο. 36, p. 134, (p. 255, B.C.) 

6 Apol. 1, 52, p. 73, (p. 87, B.) Dial. c. Tr. ο. 31, p. 128, 
(p. 247, E.) 

7 Dial. c. Tr. ο. 36, p. 134, (p. 255, B.) οἱ ἐν «οἷς οὐρανοῖς rax- 
ϑίντες ὑπὸ τοῦ ϑεῦ Zevoris.—c. 85, p. 183, (p. 312, A.) —Coh. ad 
G7. c. 28, (p. 28, B.) 

8 Apol. 2, 5, p. 92, (p. 44, A.) ὁ Sede τὸν πάντα κάσμον ποιήσαις 
- + + σὴν μὲν σῶν ἀνϑρώτων καὶ cay Cars τὸν ἀρανὸν ταρόνοιαν ἀγ- 
γίλοις. οὖς tex) φότοις ἔϊαξε, τοαρΐδοκεν. 

9 Though by many Fathers, as by Athenagoras (legat. p. 
Christ. c. 24, p. 302, | p. 27, B. C.] a distinction has been made 
between an universal and a particular, a general and partial 
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notion of the participation of Angels in the divine 
government, which was only sketched rudely and im- 

rfectly by Justin, and obtained a more finished form 
in the Christian Church, by means of Origen, has fre- 
quently been noted as one of the elements which found 
their way into the Church from Platonism.! No one 
can deny that a delusive resemblance of this opinion 
may be found in the Platonic philosophy. Not only 
Plato himself taught that the supreme God, since he 
was incapable of creating beings without immortality, 
had committed the formation of mortal natures to the 
gods who were brought into existence by himself, and 
that he made use of these subordinate deities for the 
government of particular parts of the universe, which 
he could not himself govern ;* the New Platonists 
still more zealously maintained the doctrine, that the 
supreme God did not govern the world in his own 
person, but by delegates; that an indefinite number 
of subordinate deities were appointed to be overseers 
of particular spheres, states, and provinces, who had 
the power of conferring benefits or inflicting punish- 
ments on mankind. 

But though it is impossible not to perceive the great 
similarity existing between this Platonic and that pa- 
tristic doctrine, it is, at the same time, not allowable 
to consider the Platonic notion as the origin of the 


providence, and the former assigned to God, the latter to Angels, 
yet these Fathers by no means asserted that the little and the 
individual was withdrawn from the personal oversight and care 
of God. On other occasions they expressly attributed to God 
care for individuals ; as the Father we have last named, c. 18, 
Ῥ. 336, (p. 60, B. C.) Only a few dissented from this helief. 
It is a great mistake when Rossler (Lehrbegriff der christ. 
Kirche 138, compare also Bibliothek der Kirchenvater, I. 136,) 
and Starck (freimuthige Betrachtungen tiber d. Christenthum, 
155, 242,) maintain, that the ancient Church generally com- 
mitted to God the universal oversight and providence (over 
nations and races,) but to Angels the guidance of individuals. 

* Thus Hahn de platonismo theologie veterum, etc. p. 12, sq. 
Brucker, histor. crit. philosoph. T. III. p. 377, and Tzschir- 
ner’s Fall des Heidenthums, I. 581. 

2 Ritver, Geschichte der Philosophie, 11, 411, 
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patristic, and for this reason, that the former, although 
not invented for the purpose,' was at least diligently 
made use of, to conceal the opposition between the 
popular belief and this philosophy so remote from it— 
to produce an apparent reconciliation between the 
monotheism of speculation, and the polytheism of the 
multitude; Justin, on the contrary,—to confine our- 
selves to him,—represents himself as far too zealous 
and decided a Monotheist to feel the slightest dispo- 
sition to introduce a doctrine into Christianity of so 
doubtful a tendency; forthough, by substituting Angels 
for subordinate deities, it would lose somewhat of its 
heathenish complexion, it would still bear too great an 
affinity to polytheism. 

Neither Plato's influence, nor an approval of some 
parts of his philosophy, could have induced Justin to 
admit so dangerous a dogma, as the special adminis- 
tration of the world by Angels, in the manner describ- 
ed, if he had not felt himself compelled, by the autho- 
rity which alone availed with him, that of the sacred 
Scriptures. This dogma lay at the foundation of 
several passages of the Bible, with which Justin was 
acquainted. In Deut. xxxii. 8, the translation of the 
LXX. ἔστησεν ὅρια ἐϑνῶν κατὰ ἀρι μὸν ἀγγέλων ϑεοῦ,---- 
rests confessedly on the opinion that God had appoint- 
ed Angels to be presidents and protectors of nations. 
In Dan. x. 13, 20, mention is made of an Angel of 
Persia and of Greece. The guardian Angels of chil- 
dren are spoken of in Matthew xviii. 10. That these 
passages were the special sources and supports of Jus- 
tin’s convictions, is perfectly indubitable. If the Martyr 
has not referred to them by name, this cannot occasion 
surprise, since he only alludes to his belief on this point, 
ina hasty manner.® Should any one, in addition to 


1 Ritter Begriff und Verlaufder Christ. Philosophie in den 
theol. Studien und Kritiken, 1833, 11. 265. 

2 Though Justin has omitted to mention the biblical passages 
by which he was led to the opinion that the angels are the dee 
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the Bible, regard the influence of Philo, who makes An- 
gels the agents of the divine Providence,'—as a co- 
efficient of Justin’s belief, nothing important can be 
urged against such an opinion. 

We now come to the question which, for ages, has 
occasioned much warm discussion, whether Justin 
considered due to the Angels, whom he honours with 
being the agents of Providence, any kind of worship 
on the part of Men. The theologians of the Catho- 
lic Church, among whom, after Bellarmine’s example, 
Petau,? Maranus,?> and Onymus,‘ especially, have 
decided this question in the affirmative, agreeably to 
their own dogma, while those who, like Nourry’ and 
Mohler,® take the negative side, are very few. From 
the Protestant Church, during that period in which 
doctrinal and ecclesiastical predilections had a power- 
ful influence on historical studies, an almost unani- 
mous negative has sounded forth, while modern en- 


legates of God in the government of the world, yet this has 
been carefully attended to by the later Fathers; Tertullian, 
(adv. Prag. c. 3, T. 11. p. 149); Clemens, (Strom. δ, 14, 92, 
T. III. p. 65) ; Origen, (c. Cels. δ, 29, T.I. p. 598, sq. in Jos, 
homil: 23, 3, T. (1. p. 451, in Luc. homil. 35, T. 111. p. 974; 
the Clementine Recognitions, (2, 42, T. I. p. 513); Eusebius, (de- 
monst. evang. 4. 7, p. 156); Theodoret, (fabul. hearet. 5, 7, T. 
IV. p. 403, sqq.) and others. The passages to which they una- 
nimously refer are Deut. xxxii. 8. Dan. vii. 10; x. 13, 20. 
Matt. xviii. 20. 

' See Dahne’s Geschichil. Darstellung der jidisch-alezand. 
Religions-philosophie. 1, 259, 313, 385. 

7 Theol. dogm. de incarn. xv. 5, 5, (Ven. 1745,) T. V. p. 
277. 

5 Prolegomena, 2, 4, p. xxi. 8q. 

4 Dissert. exponens Justin. de pracip. relig. Christ, dogmat. 
sententiam. p. 25, 

δ Apparat. ad biblioth. maxim. I. p. 414. 

6 Tubinger theol. Quartalshcrift. 1833, I. 53. In bis Pa- 
trologie, 1. 240, published after his death, Mihler expresses an 
opposite opinion, and owns his conviction that Justin reckons 
angels among the objects of the Christian Cultus. To which 
view did he finally adhere? We feel bound to adhere to that 
which he himself made public. 
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quirers, especially Semler,! Martini,* Neander,? 
zechirner,* Baumgarten-Crusius,* Schulthess,* Hase,? 
Georgii,®> and Haselbach,? have returned to the 
earlier affirmative. The office of arbitrator belongs 
to Philology. For there is only a single passage m 
Justin’s writings on which the dispute hinges, and 
this in reference to a point of syntax. It is the same 
passage which has already been quoted in discussing 
the doctrine of the Holy Spirit; the passage in which 
Justin names the objects of Christian worship. It is 
as follows; Apol. I. 6, p. 47, (p. 56, B. C.) dso 
κεχλήμεϑα' καὶ ὁμολογοῦωεν τῶν τοιούτων νομιζομένων Seay 
ἄϑεοι εἶναι, ἀλλ᾽ οὐχὶ τοῦ ἀληδεστάτου καὶ πατρὸς δικαιο. 
σύνης καὶ σωφροσύνης καὶ τῶν ἄλλων ἀρετῶν ὠνεπιμέχτου 
rs κακίας ϑεοῦ ἀλλ᾽ ἐχεδνόν τε καὶ τὸν παρ᾽ οἀυτοῦ ὑιὸν 
ἐλθόνσα κχαὶ διδάξαντα ἡμᾶς ταῦτα καὶ τὸν τῶν 
ἄλλων ἐπομένων καὶ ἐξομοιουμένων ayaray ἀγγέλων στρα- 
τὸν πνεῦμά τε τὸ προφητικὸν σεβόμελδα καὶ προσκυνοῦμεν, 
λύγῳ καὶ ἀληϑείᾳ τιμῶντες. All turns upon this point; 
to what governing word is the objective clause τὸν τ. 
ἄλλω. . . . ..- ἀγγέλων στρατόν to be referred ? 
If it be made to depend on the verbs o:Siusda καὶ 
«ροσκυνῶμεν, the angelic Cultus is most clearly express- 
ed; if it be brought, as has been proposed, into con- 
nection with the participle διδάξαντα, nothing, express- 
ly at least, is said of this Cultus.'!° We cannot hesitate 


1 Geschichte d. chrisil. Glaubenslehre. 11. 45. 

2 Geschichte ἃ. Dogm. ton d. Gottheit Christi. 50. 

3 Allgemeine Geschichte der christl. Rel. u. Kirche. I. 3, 
693, and Theologische Studien und Kritiken. 1833, III. 774. 

4 Fall des Heidenthums. 1. 615. 

5 Lehrbuch der christl. Dogmengeschichte. IT. 1054. 
184 Engelwelt Engelgesetz ὦ. Engeldienst. (Zlir. 1833.) 180, 


7 Lehrbuch der evang. Dogmatik. (2 Aufi.) 220. 
8 Studien der evang. Geistt. Wiirtembergs, X. 2, 76. 

9 Theologische Studien, u. Kritiken. 1839, II. 342. 

‘0 The critical expedient of changing σεραφόν into σφρατηγόν 
by which Gruner (institutt. theol. dogmat. p. 97.) Doderlein, 
(institut thealog. christ. ed. 6, cur. Junge. p. 418. Keil, 

opuscul. academ. p. 656, sq.) Miinscher, (Handb. d. christé, 
Dogmengeschichte.) Minter, (Handb, d, altesten. christl, Dag~ 
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to acknowledge that, to us, the first mode of construc- 
tion appears to be justified both by the language and 
the connection. Those who adopt the second mode 
are divided into two parties. Daillé,' adopting the 
translation of J. Lange, and followed by Forbesius a 


mengeschiehte, I. 522, II. 1,7,) and others have thought of re- 
lieving this much-tortured passage, and of conveniently ridding 
it of the worship of angels, is only mentidned out of respect to 
their authority. The expedient is equally unnecessary and 
inadmissible. When its advocates allege in its recommenda- 
tion, that Christ is represented by Justin in a passage of the 
Dialogue, (c. 61, p. 158, [p. 284, B.] compared with c. 62, p. 
159, | p. 286, A.]) of similar expression and meaning as the 
personage appearing to Joshua v. 14, ἀρχισφρέσηγος δυνάμεως 
xogiv,—it is first to be asked, whether in the connection of 
that passage, δύναρωξ πυρίω can be understood to mean the 
angels,—for elsewhere Justin generally calls Christ, when 
he wishes to represent him as head of the angels, κύριος τῶν δυ- 
νώμεων,(ο. Tr. c. 36, p. 134, [p. 255, B.] c. 85, p. 181, sq. [p. 
311, A. C.])—and then, granting the proposed meaning to be 
correct, the parallel passage called in to assist would prove 
the exact opposite of what it is alleged to prove. It is 
brought forward certainly on the supposition, that Justin 
wrote σφραηγόν in the passage of the Apology, only in 
in allusion to Josh. v. 14; yet this leads to a question not 
easily answered, what occasioned Justin to depart, in this pas. 
sage, from the custom he elsewhere constantly observes, to nse 
the predicates of Christ, taken from the Old Testament with 
literal exactness; c. 77. c. 100, p. 195, [p. 327, B.] c. 126, p. 
219, [p. 355, B. C.] and especially c. 34, p. 130, [p. 251, D.] 
where, among other appellations, that of ἀρχισφράφηγος appears 
unaltered. And, as the proposed correction σφραφηγόν is un- 
supported in itself, so it is completely set aside by two consi- 
derations ; first, that it cannot be conceived why Justin should 
have assigned to Christ, in this passage of the Apology, the 
part of leader of the Angels, since it is totally uncalled for by 
the connection ; and next, the emendation could not be ad- 
mitted without a farther alteration in the passage. For either, 
as Schulthess proposes, the conjunction xa) before σὸν σῶν da- 
λὸν must be dropped, or, if xa be retained, as Hasselbach 
justly thinks preferable, the article φὸν, hefore σῶν ἄλλον, Must 
be struck out, and the substantive σσραφηγόν be changed into 
the participle στρασηγῶντα. 

1 Adversus Lutinorum de cultus religiosi objecto traditionem 
disputatio, (Genev. 1664,) 1, 8, p. 37. 
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Corse, Nifanius,? Basnage,* Grabe,‘ Ittig,5 Le 
Clerc,° Thalemann,’ Ziegler,’ G. Lange,® and Gies- 
ler,'° considers the clause τὸν τῶν ἄλλων ἀγγέλων as 
parallel with ἡμᾶς, and places them both in the same 
Immediate dependence on διδάξαντα, and thus ob- 
tains the meaning that Chnst taught, not only men, 
but the host of good angels. A leading objection 
against this interpretation is, that it is not conceivable 
what could induce Justin to bring into a statement, 
which had for its precise purpose an exact enumera- 
tion of the objects of the Christian Cultus, a remark, 
in such a connection, so totally irrelevant as, that 
Christ was the instructor of the good angels. The 
irrelevancy of this remark is not done away, or ren- 
dered jess glaring, if it be supposed to be occasioned 
by the preceding mention of the evil angels. In 
fact, this only tends to increase the difficulty. If Jus- 
tin mentioned the good angels in contrast to the pre- 
ceding declaration, that the atheism imputed to Chris- 
tians might be traced simply to their neglect of the 
evil angels, the demons, in the middle of a paragraph 
which was intended to refute that charge of atheism, 
by an enumeration of the beings really worshipped by 
Christians,—how could this mention of the good 
angels rationally have any other object, than to esta- 
blish, as far as they were concerned, the doubted 
devotion of the Christians? Dissatisfied with the at- 


1 Instructiones hist.-theol. de doctr. Christiana, (Genev. 
1680,) 1, 3, 6, p. 7, 7, 4, 2, p. 323, sq. 

® Justinus exhibitus veniatis evang. testis et confessor. p. 70, 
127, 182, 248, 

Ἷ Histoire de I’Eglise, (Rotterd. 1699,) 18, 12, 7, T. IL. 
p. 1104. 

4 In his edition of the larger Apolozy, p. 11. 

4 Fist. eccles. secundi a Ch. n. sa@culi capita selecta, p. 208. 
Hist. eccles. duorum primorum a Ch. n. s@culorum, p. 616, 
In his edition of the two Apologies, p. 6. 

Theologisch. Abhandlungen, I. 95. 
Ausfihrl. Geschichte der Dogmen. I, 124. 
9. Theologische Studien und Kritiken, 1838, 1V. 1168, 
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tempt of Daille and his followers, to exclude from 
the passage in the Apology, the service of angels, 
which seemed, in fact, their worship, Bull,! Nourry, 


1 Defensio fidei Nicene, 2, 4,8; Opera ed. Grab. p. 70. 
66 These are his (Justin’s words,) . . . . him we worship 
and adore ; and his Son (who proceedeth from him, ani who 
hath taught us, or revealed to us the host of good angels, his 
other followers who are made like unto him) and the prophetic 
Spirit, reverencing them with reason and truth.” From this 
place Bellarmine endeavours to prove the religious worship of 
angels, which, if done, will destroy an argument for the divi- 
nity of the Son and the Holy Spirit. After a quotation from 
Scultetus, Bp. Bull adds, “ Angels are expressly called σοὺς 
ivopisevs, ministering Spirits, (thus, in the place just cited, from 
the Epistle to Diognetus, he calls them ὑσηρίσας, and excepts 
the Son and Holy Spirit out of this order,) and, therefore, not 
to be adored. But why, you will say, is mention made of it, 
that we are taught by the Son of God the ministry of angels ? 
and why is that inserted by a parenthesis in the character of 
the Son? That parenthesis (which I desire the reader would 
exactly observe, ) belongs to what Justin had spoke of immedi- 
ately before in the same place. Justin had said that Socrates, 
for asserting that the one true God was only to be worshipped, 
refusing the heathen idols as demons, i. 6. evil spirits, and 
hateful to God, was killed as an atheist and impious, by 
wicked men, at the instigation of the Devil. Then he adds, 
that the same thing had happened to Christians . .. . 
After he had said that we, by the Christian faith, were taught 
to avoid the worship of evil angels, he immediately, and very 
properly adds, in the said parenthesis, that by the same Christ 
we are instructed that there are other angels, good ones, and 
ministering spirits to God together with us, and therefore 
not to be worshipped; so that the parenthesis must be thus 
rendered and expounded,—who hath taught us these things, 
namely, what went before about worshipping evil angels, and 
also that there are good angels ministering to God, and imitat- 
ing his goodness. ‘The whole is this,—by Christ we are in- 
structed concerning the evil as the good angels; of the evil 
that they are rebellious against God, and, therefore, rather 
worthy execration than worship; of the good, that they are 
ministering spirits obeying God, and imitating his goodness, 
as far as they can, therefore not so to be worshipped. The 
place, then, is so far from being serviceable to Bellarmine or 
the Papists, that it affords an invincible argument against the 
religious worship of angels, and clearly shows, that, according 
to the mind of the primitive Christians, such worship was not 
due to angels, nor to any ministers or servants of God, i, 6. nor 
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Ode,’ Rossler,? and Mohler, had made another experi- 
ment, already recommended by Scultetus,? to obtain the 
same result. They have considered the objective 
clause τὸν τῶν ἄλλων ἀγγέλων στρατήν as a second accu- 
sative parallel with ταῦτα, and thus made the good 
angels not the receivers, but the objects and contents 
of the instruction imparted by Christ. The ταῦτα they 
refer to the passage in the Apology. respecting the dx- 
mons befgre mentioned, namely, that these bemgs were 
identical with the gods worshipped by the Greeks, who 
indeed were in no sense gods, but the real authors of the 
crimes and excesses ascribed to the gods, and likewise 
the secret instigators of the persecutions raised against 
the worshippers of the true God, especially against the 
Christians ; they believe, moreover, that they find in 
the adjective τῶν ἄλλων, by which the host of good 
angels is introduced, and in the predicates ἑπομένων and 
ἐξομοιουμόνων, a reference by way of contrast, to these 
demons. As to the nature of the instruction given 
us by Christ respecting angels, some leave it undeter- 
mined ; others, as Nourry and Qde, make it consist in 
this, that Christ has made men acquainted with the 
existence of good angels, faithful and always depen- 
dent on God; or as Bull, in this, that he has signified 
that the other angels were good, and resembled their 
Creator in holiness, but still merely servants, and 
therefore not to be worshipped as divine. Against 
this interpretation a difficulty always presents itself, 
which also seems to render the former inadmissible, 
that it is perfectly inexplicable why the bare statement 
that Christ had instructed mankind respecting the ex- 
istence and nature of good angels, should be found in 


to any creature, but to him only who created all things, to 
whom all things are subject, to the most holy Trinity.”——De- 
fence of the Nicene Creed, translated by the Rev. Fr. Hol- 
land. London, 1725. Vol. I. pp. 128—130. 

> Comment de Angelis, 9, 6, 18, p. 969, sq. 

? Bibliothek der Kirchenvater, 1. 106; and Lehrbegniff der 
Christl. Kirche, 107. 

5. Medulla theolog. patrum. (Amberg. 1598,) 1. p. 51. 
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ἃ sentence which is intended to repel the charge of 
atheism, and for this purpose specifies by name the 
objects of Christian worship. This incongruity is in- 
creased considerably, if we suppose with Bull, the sub- 
stance of this instruction to be, that Christ had taught 
mankind the unlawfulness of worshipping angels. If 
Justin had really wished to convey such a meaning, 
the method he took was about as rational as to throw 
a burning torch into a house on fire, for the purpose 
of extinguishing the flames. But still more weighty 
than this objection, are the lingual difficulties which 
attend that interpretation. If the reference of the 
pronoun raira! to what had been said of bad angels 
(and as Mohler adds) and their agency, is too harsh, 
since it is so remote, and if for the same reason, the 
contrast to τῶν ἄλλων must be sought for in something 
nearer than the assertions respecting the bad angels,— 
to consider the objective clause τὸν τῶν ἄλλων ἀγγέλων 
στρατόν as parallel with the pronoun ταῦφα, (as Georgit 
has already pointed οὐ) ἢ is to be guilty of the two- 
fold violation of lingual propriety and of logic. It of- 
fends lingual propriety, to place the accusative of 
things on an equality of dignity and reference with 
the accusation of the persons τὸν ἀγγέλων στρατόν; τί 
the juxtaposition of this accusative had been intended 
by the author, he must have written ra τοῦ ἀγγέλων 
στρατοῦ, Or τὰ σερὶ τὸν ayyeAw στρατόν, instead of τὸν 
ἀγγέλων στρατόν, But it violates lingual logic to place 
an individual or personally defined notion, as a more 
distant objective case in connection with the verb 


1 The caija most naturally refers to what immediately pre- 
cedes to what is said respecting God, as Grabe, Ziegler, and 
Hasselbach have long ago perceived © When Mihler ( Theol. 
Quartalschrift, 58,) objects against this reference, that Justin 
in this case would have written φοῦτον instead of ratra, since 
the dAnSidlales ϑεός is an σὗφος, not ἃ ravra, the proper answer 
is, that the pronoun does not refer directly to the person of 
God, but rather to his attributes, and therefore ravre is quite 
in place. 

2 Studien der evangelischen Geistlichkett Wiirtemberg’s, X. 
2, S. 72. 

VOL. 1]. 8 
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διδάσκειν. The accusative of the thing with this and 
similar verbs, must always be something that is a ge- 
neral conception. To instruct any one respecting an 
object can never be expressed by διδάσχειν τινά rive, 
but always by διδάσκειν τινά τι. When in Greek (both 
among prose writers and poets) such phrases occur as 
διδασκειν τινα ἱππέα, ποιητήν, αὐλητήν σοφόν, συνετόν, &c.! 
these are not at variance with the rule laid down ; 
they never mean, to give information respecting the 
person of a horseman, a poet, a flute-player, a wise or 
prudent man, &c., but always, to make any one by 
instruction a horseman, poet, flute-player, a wise or pru- 
dent man. The verb διδάσκειν here takes the syntac- 
tical property of ποιεῖν and similar words ; its two ac- 
cusatives are an accusative of the subject and of the 
predicate, and the latter is merely in form a concrete, 
but in idea an abstract. For horseman, poet, &c. 
might be substituted without hesitation, horsemanship, 
art of poetry, &c. 

Thus it appears, that the two attempts at explain- 
ing the passage in the Apology, which depend on con- 
necting the clause τὸν τῶν ἀγγέλων στρατὸν with dv- 
δάξαντα, and according to which nothing is said of the 
worship of angels—are in point both of logic and 
grammar unallowable; no choice then remains but 
to connect the τὸν τῶν. . . . ἀγγέλων στρατὸν with the 
verbs σεβόμεϑα and σπροσχυνοῦμεν, and to acknowledge 
accordingly that Justin speaks of a Cultus paid to angels. 
As this interpretation is already negatively recom- 
mended by the inadmissibility of the two others, so 
the verbal connection is still more strongly and posi- 
tively in favour of it. The particle re, by means of 
which the prophetic Spirit is classed with the objects 
before named of Christian worship, joins them by vir- 
tue,of its nature (connecting with what immediately 
gocs before,) so closely to the angelic host, that the 
two, the Spirit and the Angelic host, can only be se- 


' See alist of examples in Stephan, Thesaurus grac. ling. 
ed. Huse et Dindorf. T, ii. p. 1414. 
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parated by violence from one another. Four clauses 
naturally present themselves at first sight, which ap- 
pear co-ordinate, from being connected in a manner 
essentially the same. ‘“ The first clause is éxciév τε, 
the second is joined to this by καὶ τόν, a third co-or- 
dinate clause is evidently linked to the first two in the 
same manner by the repetition of xa/ τόν, to which, 
lastly, a fourth is attached by the last τε. Ὁ The equa- 
lity of this connection, in which the four clauses stand 
to another, makes the angels distinctly appear as ob- 
jects of Christian devotion. 

We might here close the investigation, for if the 
Cultus of angels be really asserted in Justin, all far- 
ther doubts which might be raised against it are at 
once checked; it is impossible to escape from the con- 
clusion. Nevertheless we dare not yet allow ourselves 
that conclusion; for though there is, in truth, no escape 
from the express language employed, yet the attempt 
has been made, and the reasons alleged on its behalf 
which are somewhat plausible, demand a special 
examination. It is impossible, (such has been the 
language of some,) that Justin could inculcate the 
worship of angels; a practice of which the universal 
ancient church (for the first three centuries and more) 
knew nothing!* Justin, in the same passage which is 
supposed to inculcate theit worship, calls the angels 
worshippers, which excludes them from being them- 
selves objects of worship ;? he places them before the 
Holy Spirit, an unheard of position, even in case 
they were introduced, like the latter, as religious ob- 
jects; lastly, he elsewhere names, where he is purse 
ing the same apologetical design, merely the Father, 
the Son, and the Holy Spirit, as the objects of Chris- 
tian worship, without saying a syllable about the 


1 Georgii. 76. 

2 Besides Daillé and others, see Keil, Opusc. acad. p. 550, 
and Mohler, 53. 

4 Thus Keil, 554. 
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angels! If we examine this remonstrance more 
closely, it appears that the first reason rests on a two- 
fold error; first, in acknowledging the church’s ana- 
logy of faith as a judicial power, which is only a de- 
liberative one; and, secondly, in asserting an una- 
nimity of belief which in no case has existed. Athe- 
nagoros, Origen, and Ambrose decidedly taught, if not 
the worship of angels, yet a certain service to them, 
as Hasselbach, (after many preceding writers,) has 
lately proved.? But Justin does not speak of the 
norship of angels, in the strict sense of the word. It 
is true he applies the terms προσχυνεῖν and σέβεσιλαι, 
which he uses to designate the act of Christian wor- 
ship, equally and without limitation to the angelic 
host, but still an identity in the quality of the 
service paid to God and to angels is not affrm- 
ed.° Justin expresses himself inaccurately, in the 
absence of a particular motive for marking the pre- 
cise points of difference in the Cultus of Ged and 
that of Angels; an inaccuracy which, in an inverted 
form, he repeats on another occasion, when, for the 
persons of the Trinity, he requires a mere τιμᾶν. As 
the analogy of the faith of the church, so also the as- 
sertion that Justin, in the same passage where it is 
pretended that he allows religious honour to be paid 
to the angels, calls these very beings worshippers, rests 


1 Snch is the unanimous opinion from Scultetus to Muhler. 

2 Theologische Studien und Kriiken. 

5 Apol. 1, 13, p. 51, (p. 60, E.) When Mohler, p. 53, in 
opposition to the interpretation which connects the host of 
angels with the verbs wgecxuay and σέβεσθαι, urges that the 
honour that would be then attributed, must amount to worship, 
because Justin, with an evident allusion to John iv. 24, (a 
passage which the church has never applied to created beings, ) 
has rendered the verbs still more precise and emphatic, by the 
clause λόγῳ καὶ ἀληϑείᾳ σιρμοῶνγις, he would not easily find any 
person who would agree with him in reference to such an al- 
lusion. The words λόγῳ καὶ ἀληϑείᾳ say no more than what 
Justin had asserted, a few lines before, of Socrates; λόγῳ ἀληϑᾶ 
καὶ ἐξεσαφςικῶρ ταῦτα dg φανερὸν iwereare Peery. 
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on an error. It proceeds from a false rendering of the 
verb éreotas, taking it in the sense of reverencing, 
worshipping. But this meaning the word never has 
in itself nor as used by Justin.' In his writings it 
always means, “ to be a follower of any one in faith 
and practice,"* The third objection is, indeed, cor- 
rect, according to outward matter of fact,—the placing 
of the angelic host before the Holy Spirit; but this 
arrangement does not deserve the grave censure which 
has been passed upon it. The refinement of modern 
etiquette has overlooked that it is not with a dogmatic 
purpose, but was the effect of almost accidental asso- 
ciation of ideas. Justin had just mentioned the 
Son, and thought of him not in expression but 
in reality, under the character of the divine ἄγ- 
γελος, in which he had so often represented him ; 
this thought led him immediately to the angels, 
to whom this name was applied in common with 
the Son, and he joins them innocently by means 
of the connective τῶν ἄλλων with predicates, which 
evince still farther their relation to the Son of 
God.* Lastly, when Justin, in the Apology, where he 
repeatedly defends the Christians against the reproach 
of atheism, names only the three persons of the God- 
head as objects of Christian worship, without taking the 


' Not in the Apol. 1, 8, p. 47, (p. 57, A.) which has been 
adduced as an instance. 

* Compare the following examples. Coh. ad Gr. c. 32, p. 30, 
(p. 30, E.); τῇ σῶν σροφήϊων ἕπεσθαι Ndacxariz,—A pol. 1, 2, po 
44, (p. 53, C.) ἕσισϑαι Jois ἀδίκως os αραξασιν ἢ δογμα φίσασιν, 
— |, 8, p. 47, (p. 57, A.) ἔτσισϑαι Ssd,—1, 26, p. 59, (p. 70, 
A.) Μένανδρος rods airy bwepivous tevers,—1, 28, p. 60, (p. 71, 
B.) τῶν (τῷ Σατανῷ) ἱπομίνων ἀνθοώσων.---ίαϊ. ο. Tr. c. 1, p. 
102, (p. 218, A.) ἔσισϑα, reig δοξάξουσι rquea.—c. 134, p. 226, 
(p. 363, D.) βίλσίον igiy ὑμᾶς vo Sig ἴσεσϑαι ἢ τοῖς ἀσυνίσοιρ καὶ 
φυῷλοῖς διδασκάλοις, 

5 This reference of σῶν ἄλλων is recommended by Scultess 
and recently by Baur, (die christliche Lehre von der Dreieinig- 
heit und Menschwerdung Gottes in ihrer geschichilichen En- 
swickelung. Tubing. 1841, I. 175,) also by Semler, only that 
he is mistaken in seeking in %escéas for an intimation of suc- 
cession in rank, 
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slightest notice of angels, this circumstance might per- 
haps be of some importance in a writer distinguished for 
accuracy of thought and language; but it isnot so 
with Justin, When, in the Apology, (1, 16, p. 53, 
[p. 63, Ὁ. Ε.7) he says, ὡς καὶ τὸν ϑεὸν μόνον (here not 
the divine tri-personality, but only God the Father 1s 
meant,) δεῖ προσκυνεῖν, οὕτως ἔσπεισεν, εἰπων" μεγίστη ἐντο- 
λή ἐστι. . . Καὶ προσελθόντος αὐτῷ τινος καὶ εἶπόν- 
τος, διδάσχαλε ἀγαθέ, οπεχρίνατο λέγων' οὐδεὶς ayartéc, 
εἶ μὴ μόνος ὁ ϑεός, ὁ ποιήσας τὰ Tavra,—does he exclude 
the Son and the Holy Spirit from the number of 
beings to be worshipped, and actually worshipped by 
Christians ? 

All objections by which it has been attempted to 
render suspicious, and to paralyse the grammatical 
truth of the angelic Cultus, however plausible, have 
been shown to be ineffective. At all events, the re- 
sult is firmly established, that Justin represents a cer- 
tain homage paid to angels (its peculiar nature being 
left undefined) as a part of the religious service of his 
times. 


II. MAN. 


The essential character and aim of Christianity is 
redemption ; but Soteriology (the doctrine of salvation) 
is grounded on Anthropology (the doctrine of human 
nature.) Without a knowledge of the nature and the 
wants of man, the key is wanting for understanding 
the Christian scheme of salvation ; according to the 
various methods of contemplating human nature, the 
dogma of redemption also varies its form. Hence, 
however foreign in themselves, anthropological en- 
quiries may be from the business of dogmatics, yet 
they cannot be left out in the Christian system. They 
are, as it were, the bridge which enables us to pass over 
to the peculiar doctrine of salvation. On this account, 
we find that even the ancient church-teachers, in spite 
of their partial aversion from philosophical discussions, 
occupied themselves with anthropological questions, 
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The fathers, it is true, owing to their disinclination to 
the subject, do not enter very deeply into it. The 
history of their attempts to delineate man in his na- 
tural state is, especially when man is contemplated in 
his original first created state, (but less so when view- 
ed as altered by sin,)—little more than an assemblage 
of opinions and suppositions hastily and aphoristically 
sketched. Hence the differences in the opinions ex- 
pressed are numerous; and unanimity exists only in 
a few leading points. In reference to the doctrine of 
the soul, which furnished the most prominent, and 
almost exclusive object of anthropological investiga- 
tion to the fathers, the points which came most fre- 
quently under discussion were,—how the soul ex- 
isted and would continue to exist, whether it consist- 
ed of one part or of two parts—whether its substance 
was corporeal or spiritual—-whether its immortality 
was natural or capable of being lost. In the course 
of these purely philosophical investigations, it fre- 
quehtly happened that questions were started of a bib- 
lical and historical character, occasioned by the Mosaic 
history, respecting the divine image in man ; they at- 
tempted to determine whether this image was exclu- 
sively psychical, or to be also sought for in man’s cor- 
poreal structure ; whether it consisted in the posses- 
sion of reason and moral freedom, or in the immor- 
tality of the individual. Not unfrequently the domin- 
ion over nature, and especially over the animal crea- 
tion, were reckoned to be part of this image. 

Justin entered into only some of these anthropolo- 
gical enquiries, and, without having a clear perception 
of their connection and importance, in relation to the 
doctrine of redemption, he made a triple division (a 
Trichotomy) in the nature of man.) He includes in 
his definition, the usual one, according to which man 


1 De Resurrect.c. 8, p. 593, D. oi tei ὁ ἄνϑρυαος ἀλλ᾽ ἡ 
σὸ ix Ψυχῆς καὶ σώμαφος συνεστὸς ζῶον Aoyinev; —Dial. c. Tr. 0. 
93, p. 190, (p. 321, Β.) Against this definition of man as a 
rational being, which is repeated by many of the later Fathers, 
as, for example, Tertullian (adv. Mar. 2, 4, T. 1. p. 57; de 
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is a rational being, consisting of body and soul; but, 
when he speaks with greater exactness, and with per- 
fect independence, he expressly distinguishes three 
parts in men,—the rational thinking principle, or the 
spirit; the animal principle of life, or the soul; and 
what in itself would be dead, lifeless matter, or the 
body. He does this most distinctly in his Frag- 
ment on the Resurrection. ‘‘ The resurrection,” he 
says,! “ὁ is of the fallen flesh, for the Spirit falls not; 
the soul is in the body, which lives not without the 
soul ; the body, when the soul leaves it, is no more ; 
for the body is the habitation of the soul, but the soul 
is the habitation of the spirit. These three, in those 
who have a sincere hope and an undoubting faith in 
God, will be saved.” This tripartite view of human 
nature has been frequently taken, but, as we think in- 
correctly, as a specimen of Justin’s Platonising mode 


carn. Christ. c. 12, T. III. p. 293; the Apostolic Constitutions, 
(7, 38, T. I. p. 378,) and Lactantius (Jnstitutt. divin. 2, 1.) 
Tatian bitterly inveighs ; Orat. c. Gr. c. 15, p. 25fi, (p. 154, 
A.) ἔστιν ἄνϑρωπος οὐχ, Sewig οἱ πορακόφωνοι δογρωιφήξουσιν, 
ζῶον λογικόν, νῷ καὶ ἱσιστήμης δεκσιπόν' δειχϑήσισαι γὰρ zat’ 
airods καὶ φὰ ἄλογα νῇ καὶ ἱπιστήμης διπσικά. Μόνος δὲ ἄνθρωποι 
εἰκὼν καὶ ὁμοίωσις τῷ ϑιῶ λίγω δὲ ἄνθρωσον, οὐχὶ τὸν ὅμοιαι τοῖς 
ζώοις πράστονσα. ἀλλὰ σὸν «όῤῥω μὲν ἀνθρωπότητος. πρὸς αὐτὸν δὲ 
σὸν ϑιὸν κεχωρηκόφα.---“ For man is not, as some croaking dog- 
matists say, a rational animal, capable of understanding and 
knowledge ; for, according to them, the irrational animals will 
be shown to be capable of understanding and knowledge. But 
man alone is the image and likeness of God. ButI call hima 
man, not one who performs actions similar to those of animals, 
but who advances beyond humanity, even to God himself.” 

2 De Resurrect. ο. 10, (p. 595, A.) ἀνάσνασίς ions τῷ wiwew- 
πόφος σαρκίον, «νεῦμιαι γὰρ ob riven, ψυχὴ iv cipari ἰστιν, ἃ ζῇ δὲ 
ἄψυχον" σῶμα Ψυχῆς ἀπγολειπούσης οὐκ σειν οἶκοε γὰρ τὸ σώρια 
ψυχῆς, σνιύμασος δὲ ψυχὴ olxes' σὰ τρία ταῦτα τοῖς ἰλαίδα εἰλι- 
πρινῆ καὶ wise ἀδιάκριτον ty σῷ Sty ἔχουσι σωθήσονται. Mohler 
(Athanasius der Grosse, 1. 61,) has entirely passed over this 
passage (was it from purely critical scruples ?) when labouring 
to produce evidence that Justin acknowledged only one soul, 
namely, the rational. Whatever he adduces that apparently 
favours this notion, is easily set aside by the circumstance, that 
Justin, like all the other Trichotomists, frequently uses the 
simple term soul, when he means specially the rational part. 
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of thinking,—as a graft of the Platonic philosophy.! 
Plato, it is true, distinguishes between a double soul, 
a higher and a lower. The first, the divine, immor- 
tal, and rational, is, according to him, the seat and or- 
-gan of rational thinking ; the latter, the mortal, irration- 
al, and animal, manifests itself in a twofold direction, 
partly in sensual animal desire, (rd ἐσιϑυμητικόν,) and 
partly as high-mettled energy (ὁ ϑυμός, τὸ ϑυμοειδές) ; 
so that the latter forms a medium between the purely 
rational and purely sensuous, psychical principle of 
life. The ϑυμοειδες, though itself not reason, assists 
the reason in controlling the sensual desires.* But the 
same method by which Plato arrived at this distinc- 
tion of a twofold element, one rational, the other anti- 
rational, in the psychical life of man ; the empirical (or 
experimental) method lay open also to Justin: his 
own experience must have assured him, that a two- 
fold psychical principle was active in man, one sensual, 
which aroused the gratification of desires, and is purely 
animal, and another rational, which often withholds 
and hinders that gratification, according to the laws of 
rational reflection, and by virtue of the peculiar strong 
tendency of Oriental antiquity to reduce to substan- 
tial forms mere modes of operation, he would of him- 
self be disposed to elevate those observed mental 
powers to real and separate divisions of the soul, with- 
out having been determined by Plato's example. Yet 
thinkers before Plato in the East, as well as in Greece, 


1 Thus Horn (de sententia eorum patrum, quorum auotoritas 
ante Augustinum plurimum valuit, de peccato oriyinali, p. 100.) 
Tennemann (Geschichte der Philosophie, VII. 219) Ullmann 
( Theolog. Studien und Kritiken. 1828, II. 427.) Tzechirner, 
(Fall |des Heidenthums, I. 582,) and Englehardt (Dogmen- 
geschichie, I. 269.) 

2 The most important passages, in which Plato exhibits that 
Dichotomy, or, if it be preferred, Trichotomy of the human 
soul, are in Repub. ΕΚ. T. V. p. 148—1566, IX. p, 346. Tim. 
ΤΌ VII. p. 32, 72, sq. 77. See the details in Tennemann 
(System der Platonischen Philosophie, 111. 50, 59, 19°, and 
Geschichte der Philosophie, 11. 431—436 ) and Ritter (Ges- 
chichteder Philosophie, 2 Aufl. II. 417—420.) 
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had distinguished between a higher and a lower. 8 
purely spiritual and a purely animal principle of the 
soul.! The LX X (according to an arbitrary translation 
of Job vii. 15, ἀπαλλάξεις ἀπὸ πνεύματός μου τὴν 
ψυχήν μου, ἀπὸ δὲ δανάτον τὰ ὀστῷ μου.) and Josephus 
(Ant. Jud. 1,1, 2, T. I. p. 9, ἔπλασεν ὁ ϑεὸς τὸν ἄνϑρω» 
«ον χοῦν οπὸ τῆς γῆς λαβὼν, καὶ πνεῦμα ἐνῆκεν αὐτῷ 
καὶ ψυχῆν,) were apprised of ἃ difference between 
ψυχή and “νεῦμα. Butif any persons are determined 
to deduce Justin’s Trichotomy from an exterior source, 
it is at least not to be sought for in Platonism ; it lies 
rather in the Apostolic wish (votum) 1 Thess. v. 23, a 
passage which, with its (either physical or merely logi- 
cal) Trilogy, influenced the Fathers to such a degree 
that not only the Trichotomists among them traced 
back their threefold division of human nature to it,? 
but even Tertullian, the declared enemy of that divi- 
sion, hesitated for ἃ moment whether he ought not, on 
the ground of it, to allow a triplicity in man, (adv. 
Mare. 5, 15, T. 1. p. 376.) 

Justin deduces the origin of the soul from the crea- 
tive power of God. This appeared self-evident re- 
specting the animal soul, and was never doubted ; but 
with respect to the rational soul, there seemed much 
more reason for hesitation, and it was often called in 

uestion. Not a few of the church-teachers (apart 
rom the heretics) cherished the notion that the 
thinking principle in man, instead of being the result 
of a free creative art, was a part and efflux of the Di- 


1 This is true of the Indians and of Pythagoras; the latter, ac- 
cording to Diogenes Laertius, must have distinguished between 
vos, Getvis, and ϑυμός, Or, according to the erroneous account 
of Stobzeus, between λογισμός, ϑυριός, and saiSeuia.: See the 
passages in Olshausen (de nature humane trichotomia N. Ti. 
scripioribus recepta in opusc. theolog. Berol. 1834, pp. 149, 
158,) and Stirm (anthropologisch exegetische Untersuchungen in 
d. Tibinger Zeitschrift fiir Theologie, 1834, 111. 27.) 

2 Thus, for example, Irenzus (adv. Heres. 5, 6, p. 299, 
sq.) Origines (in Exod. homil. 3, 3, T. II. p. 137, im Matth. 
13, 2, T. ILI. p. 570, 14, 3, p.618. An anonymous writer in 
Jerome (ad Hedib. quest. 12, T. 111. p. 103.) 
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vine substance ; was Justin altogether free from this 
notion ? the gencral opinion almost unanimously’ an- 
swers this question in the negative, and asserts that 
Justin shared in the belief, that the human rational 
soul was a part of the Divinity. And yet the oppo- 
site is true. What appears in Justin’s writings as fa- 
vouring the substantial relationship of the rational soul 
to God, vanishes as soon as it is subjected to a closer 
examination. The assertion in the Fragment on the 
Resurrection which appears to express that relationship 
so directly, (de Resurrect. c. 8, p. 594, A. 4 ψυχή 
ἐστιν ap apres, μέρος οὖσα τοῦ. Θεοῦ καὶ ἐμφύσημα;;--- 
* The soul is immortal, being a part and an inbreath- 
ing of God,”) does not give Justin’s personal convic- 
tion, but is a thesis of the Gnostics, which the Apolo- 
gist, with dialectic adroitness, adopts for a while, in 
order to fight his opponents with their own weapons. 
When, in the Dialogue, the question is asked, (c. Tr. 
c. 4, p. 106, [p. 221, Ὁ.) τίς ἡμῖν ἔλεγε, συγγένεια 
πρὸς τὸν ϑεόν ἐστι; ἢ xai ἡ ψυχὴ Ida καὶ ἀδάνατός ἐστι 
καὶ αὐτοῦ éxetvou τοῦ βασιλικοῦ νοῦ μέρος ;---““ What rela- 
tionship,” said he, “ have we to God? and is the soul, 
divine, and immortal, and a part of the royal under- 
derstanding itself ?”—To this interrogatory, an answer 
is given in the affirmative ; which is indeed an avowal 
of Justin’s, not, however, of the Christian, but of the 
yet unconverted Platonic philosopher.* Moreover, 


1 This opinion is defended by Souverain (Versuch iiber dew 
Platonismus d. Kirchenviter, 129.) Starck (Versuch einer 
Geschichte des Arianismur, 1. 78.) Mtinscher, Handbuch der 
christ. Dogmengeschichte, 11. 94.) Keil opuscul. academ. p. 678.) 
Beck (comment. histor. decret. relig. christ. p. 348. Déahne 

de γνωσοι Clement. Alezand. p. 90.) Daniel von Célln (zu 
fiinscher’s Lehrbuch d. christ. Dogmen. I. 326.) Deltinger 
(Tubinger Zeitschrift fiir Theologie, 1835, IV. 27, 50.) 
Hagenbach (Lehrbuch der Dogmengeschichte, 1. 161.) and 
Otto (De Just. Mart. soriptis et doctrina, p. 150.) 

3 When Miinscher remarks on the above passage, “‘ they are 
certainly not Justin’s own words, but those ofan ancient, who 
yet expresses the author’s convictions,”’ he has totally lost sight 
of the connection, and of the situation in which that question 
is proposed. Still more surprising is Keil’s mistake. He not 
oply takes an erroneous view of the question, but by a further 
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the doctrine, that even in the period antecedent to the 
Christian dispensation, the whole human race partici- 
pated in the Divine Logos, and especially the expres- 
sion (Apol. 2, 8, p. 94, [p. 46, C.]) ἔμφυτον παντὶ 
γένει ἀνδρώπων σπέρμα τοῦ λόγου, “ the seed of the Logos 
tmplanted ἐπ every race of men,” has not that gross 
and physical meaning, as if particles had been sepa- 
rated from the substance of the Divine Logos, and had 
been attached as souls to human bodies; but that 
communication of the Logos to men is only to be un- 
derstood of an overflowing of Divine intelligence and 
life into the souls of men; of a dynamic and tempo- 
rary connection of the Logos with men. ἔωφυτον means 
here, as it often does, deeply implanted. Clemens of 
Alexandria had even allowed the same conviction, 
that the Divine Logos, before his incarnation, had been 
poured forth on the whole human race,! and yet he 
rejects in the strongest terms the physical sameness of 
souls with God.* There is indeed, another passage of 
the Dialogue® that has been strangely overlooked, which, 
‘at first sight, seems more decidedly and incontrover- 
tibly to assert the ὁμοουσια of the soul with God ; it 
containsan allusion to Gen. ii. 7.4 τὸ πλάσμα ὃ ἕπλασεν 
ὁ ϑεὸς τὸν ᾿Αδάμ olxog ἐγένετο τοῦ ἐμφυσήματος τοῦ παρὰ 
τοῦ Yeod. c. Tr. c. 40, p. 137, (p. 259, A.) “ The figure 
of clay which God fashioned—Adam—became a habi- 
tation of the inbreathing which was from God.” For 
the most distinguished ancient psychological Homou-~ 


misunderstanding of Justin's Prologue, foists upon it the fan- 
tastic doctrine of the metempsychosis—a mistake at which we 
may as fairly be surprised, as Keil himself is surprised that 
no one before him had made this discovery. 

} Strom. 7, 3,21, T. III. p. 221, ὃ λόγος πάντη κεχυμένος»---- 
6, 7, 58, p. 133. 

2 Strom. 2, 16, 74, T. 11. p. 168, κα. ὁ ϑεὸς οὐδὲ μίαν ἔχοι wees 
ἡμᾶς φυσικὴν σχίσιν . .  . 5 εἰ μή ois μέρος mired καὶ ὁριοου- 
σίους ἡμᾶς σῷ Sig τολμήσει λίγ ιν. 

3 As faras we know, Griener, (institutt. theol. dogmat. p. 
159,) is the only writer who has taken notice of it. 

4 καὶ ἴπσλασιν ὁ ϑιὸς viv ἄνϑρωπδν, χοῦν ἀπὲ τῆ; γῆς, καὶ ἐνεφό- 
σεν εἰ; τὸ πρόσωπον αὐτοῦ πνοὴν ζῇ, 
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sians ground their conviction of the physical affinity 
of the human soul to God, precisely on the term 
ἐνεφύσεν in the Mosaic passage, this is done ex- 
pressly by Philo' and Tertullian.* Yet the evi- 
dence drawn from that passage is most deceptive ; 
it is in itself neither for nor against the notion. 
For if there have been church-teachers who have in- 
ferred from Gen. ii. 7, the ὁμοουσιὰα of the human soul 
with God, there also have not been wanting those who 
have made use of that passage without drawing such 
a conclusion. We will mention onlytwo. Clemens® 


' De Opif. Mund. c. 46,T. 1, p. 44. Φησίν. .. . γιγινῆσ- 
Sas... . σὴν Ψυχὴν da’ ἐδινὸς γενητῷ τὸ «αράπαν; ἀλλ᾽ ix φῇ 
πατρὸς καὶ ἡγεμόνος τῶν ἁπάντων. Τὸ γὰρ ““ ἰνεφύσησεν" ὑδὲν ἦν ἵτε- 
gory πνεῦριαι ϑδιον ἀπὸ σῆς μακαρίας nal εὐδωΐμονος ἱκόνης φύσιως, 
deveiniay τὴν ἰνϑάδε σεοιλάμενον ἐπ᾿ ὠφελείᾳ «οὔ yives ἡμῶν.---““ ΗΘ 
says that the soul was altogether produced not from any- 
thing [which had been itself| begotten, but from the Father 
and Ruler of all things. For the term “ ἐνεφυσησεν᾽" means no 
other than the divine breath (spirit) from that blessed and 
happy nature, having preferred to migrate hither for the be- 
nefit of our race,” c. 51, p. 47.— quod deus sit immut.c. 10. T. 
ii. p. 75.—de coneupiscent. c. 11, T. v. p. 143, 8q. ἱκόνης seria 
πνεῦμα Je0y χαὶ μάλιστα κατὰ Μωῦσῆν, ὃς iv τῇ xooporeaig φησίν, 
ἀνθρώτγῳ τῷ τυρώτῳ καὶ ἀρχηγέση «τοῦ γένω; ἡμῶν ἐβμιφυσῆσαι τονοὴν 
ζωῆς τὸν ϑιόν.. . .. τὸ δ᾽ ἰμφυσώμενον δῆλον ὦ; αἰϑέριον ἦν «νιῦ- 
pou καὶ és δή ei αἰϑιερία τονιύματος πρξίσσον, ὅτε «ἧς μακαρίας καὶ 
τρισμακαρίας φύσιως ἐπαύγασμα.---" Its essence is a divine breath 
especially according to Moses, who in his account of the crea- 
tien of the world, says that God breathed the breath of life 
into the first man, the chief of our race—.... and what 
was inbreathed was etherial breath, or if there be anything bet- 
ter than that, forasmuch as it was a reflection of the blessed 
and thrice blessed nature.” 

2 Ade. Marc. 2,9, T. i. p. 67, non per illud jam videri po. 
test anima deliquisse, quod ille cum deo affine est, id est per af- 
Jlatum, sed per illud, quod substantia accessil, id est per Lberum 
arbitrium.—2, 5, p. 59.—4, 38, p. 293.—adv. Praz, c. 5, T. ii. 
p. 152.—de anim. c. 3, T. iv. p. 186, c. 11, p. 199. 

3 Strom. δ, 14, 95, T. iii. p. 67, ἀκότων . .. . λίγει ὃ Μωῦ- 
σῆς 0 oo eo Ψυχὴν τὴν λογικὴν Srv ἰμτενευσθῆναι ὑτσὸ o¥ Deo 
és wesewere.—padag. \, 3,7, T. i. p. 108.—‘ The passage in 
which Clement speaks against the substantial affinity of the 
human soul to God, has been already quoted. 
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and Theodoret! expressly call the soul an inbreathing 
of God, and yet they dispute its being a part or efflux 
of the divine essence. Therefore, as Justin’s writings, 
as plainly appears from the foregoing observations, 
know nothing of an emanation of the soul from God,* 
it is self-evident that Justin must have regarded it in 
its origin as acreated being. But the Apologist states 
this creation of the soul in express terms. He does 
so, when treating of the immortality of the soul. 

It is well known that several of the ancient, espe- 
cially the Greek Fathers, attributed to the soul not an 
unconditional abiding permanence, but an immortality 
bestowed as a gift, so that it might be regarded as ca- 
pable of continued existence, and yet liable to death ; 
they placed the principle of its continuance not in 
the natural indestructibility of its substance, but in the 
free unshackled will and grace of God. At their head — 
stands Justin. In common with them, he held that 
the soul (the animal as well as the rational) continued 
imperishable, but not simply from its own nature, but 
solely by the free power and gracious will of God. 
The reason of this merely conditional permanence he 
placed, like the other fathers, in the soul's total want 
of an original life of its own, in its natural and total 
dependence on the divine source of life, which was ex- 
ternal and foreign to itself. That the soul had no 
self-subsistent original life, he deduced from its inca- 
pability of producing and communicating life out of 
itself ; and that it must be thus incapable, necessarily 


1 Fabul. haret. 5,9, T. iv. p. 414, ὁ ϑοιότα το; Motions πρόσε- 
gov tinct τῷ ᾿Αδὰμ διατσλασθῆναι τὸ σῶμα... .. εἶθ᾽ οὕτως ἰμ.- 
φυσῆσαι τὸν Sic σὴν ψυχήν. . .. Ἔκδινο δὲ τὸ ἰμφύσημα ὦ μέρος 
σι τῆς Shas bring φαμίν. . . ..,), BAAR ens Ψυχῆς chy φύσιν διὰ 
σύσυ σημαίνισϑαι λέγομεν, ὅτι ανεῦμα igi ἡ Ψυχή λογικόν oe καὶ 
ΨΟΊΡΊΨ, 

ὅ Hence the charge of symbolizing with Plato falls to the 
ground which has been made against Justin by Hahn, (de Pla- 
tonismo theol, veterum, p. 7, 8q.) Gruner, (institutt. theol. dog- 
mat. Ὁ. 159.) Tzschirner, (Fall des Heidenthums, I. 581, 
583,) and others, as if he had taught the physical oneness of 
the human soul with God. 
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resulted, in his opinion, from its nature as created. 
He expresses himself in very decided terms on this 
subject ;' “‘ The soul cannot be called immortal, for 
if it were immortal, it plainly must be also unbegotten. 
. - » » Ordo you maintain that the world is also un- 
begotten? . . .. But if the world be created, souls 
must be so too, and possibly may cease to be. . . . Yet 
I do not maintain that souls ever die, for that would 
be indeed a gain to the wicked. . . . . God alone is 
unbegotten and unchangeable ; every thing after him 
is created and changeable.” A little after he says,* 
« The soul is either life or it has life; if it were life, it 
would unquestionably communicate life to others, not 
merely itself, as motion does not communicate itself, 
but rather sets another body in motion. That the 


1 Dial.c. Tr.c. 5, p. 107, (p. 222, E. 223, A. B. Ὁ.) The 
sketches drawn by Olshausen (antiquiss. eccles. gre@c. patrum 
de immortalitate anime sententie: Opus. Theol. p. 173, sq.) 
and after him by his reviewer Ullman, (Theology. Studien und 
Kritiken, 1828, 11. 425,) of the doctrine of the immortality of 
the Soul, as held by the most ancient Greek Fathers, and Jus- 
tin among the rest, is essentially correct only in reference to 
Tatian. <Asto the others, it is so far very deceptive, that a 
good part of the representations that are peculiar to the Assy- 
rians alone, are transferred to them. 

2 Dial. c. Tr. c. 6, p. 108, sq. (p. 224, B. C.) Irenzus adopts 
v.ry nearly the same mode of arguing ; adv. heres. 2, @4, p. 
169. Sine initio et sine fine, vere et semper idem et eodem 
modo se habens solus est deus. Que autem sunt ab illo om- 
niz, quzcunque facta sunt et finnt, initium quidem suum 
accessunt generationis et per hoc inferiora sunt ab eo, qui ea 
fecit, quoniam non sunt ingenita, perseverant autem et exten- 
duntur in longitudinem seculorum secundum voluntatem facto- 
ris dei; ita ut sic initio fierent, et postea ut sint eis donat 

- « e « Et de animalibus de animabus et de spiritibus et 
omnino de omnibus his, qua facta sunt cogitans quis minime 
peccabit, quando omnia, que facta sunt, initium quidem fac- 
turss sum habeant, perseverant autem, quoadusque ea deus et 
esse et perseverare voluerit . . . . Non enim ex nobis 
neque ex nostra natura vita est, sed secundum gratiam dei da- 
tur . . . . Sicut autem corpus animale ipsum quidem 
non est anima, participatur autem animam quoadusque deus 
vult, sic et anima ipsa quidem non est recta, participatur au- 
tem a deo sibi prestitam vitam. . 
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soul lives, no one can dispute ; if it lives, therefore, it 
does not live because it is life, but because it receives 
life. But that which receives something is distinct 
from that from which it receives. The soul enjoys 
life, because God wills that it should live; but it 18 
possible fur it no longer to enjoy life, as soon as God 
wills that it should no longer live.! For life does not 
belong to it as its own property, as it does to God; 
but as man does not always exist, nor is the body al- 
ways connected with the soul; for, as soon as their 
connection is dissolved, the soul leaves the body, and 
the man no longer exists ; so also, when the soul must 
cease to be, the spirit of life is separated from it, and 
the soul will be no more, but its parts return whence 
they were taken.”* 


1 Ζωῆς ψυχὴ μετέχοι, iors: ξὴν αὐτὴν ὃ Sees Bovascas’ οὕτως 
ἄρα καὶ οὗ μιθιζοι τοτί, ὅταν αὐτὴν μὴ Sida ζῆν. By these 
words, it is nut meant that God will ever really deprive the 
soul of its life; they are intended forcibly to express the senti- 
ment, that the immortality of the soul is not innate and na. 
tural, and to represent its physical liability to death and anni- 
hilation. The meaning which Olshausen attaches to these 
words (p. 180,) is foreign to Justin's habits of thought, and 
built on Tatian’s principles, He considers the death of the 
soul, which they represent as possible, to be figurative, and sees 
in it the condition in which the soul, deprived of the divine 
Spirit, hitherto connected with it, sinks into darkness, and, for- 
getful of its heavenly origin, leads a mere semblance of life. 
Of a connection of the divine Spirit with the human soul, as 
Tatian maintains it, and of the subsequent deprivation of the 
Spirit, Justin knows nothing ; his (hypothetical) death of the 
sul is a real physical annihilation. 

Ξ΄Ὅφαν din σὴν Ψυχὴν μηκέσι εἶναι, ἀτσέσφη kee’ αὐτῆς τὲ ζωτικὸν 
τον μα καὶ οὐκ ἔστιν ἡ ψυχὴ tes, ἐλλὰ καὶ adh ὅθεν ἐλήφθη txeres 
ues τϑάλιν.-- 9 When the sou! must exist no longer, the vital 
spirit departs from it, and the soul no longer exists, but de- 
parts to the place whence it was taken.” The ζωσικὸν τυνεῦρωι 
mentioned in this passage, is not the spirit of God, trichotoni- 
cally considered as the third and noblest component part of 
the human being, as the priaciple of the rational divine power 
of thought in man, but that divine Spirit of life on which Jus- 
tin believed the real substantial being of the soul to depend. 
In the whole passage quoted above, the word ψυχη denotes not 
the lower soul in distinction from the rational, but both collec- 

ively. 
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The Scriptures place the peculiar pre-eminence of 
man above all the creatures on the earth, in his being 
created after the image of God; and the doctrine of 
the Church has always aimed at setting forth this 
pre-eminence in all its extent. Justin treats of this 
divine image in man more briefly than we might ex- 
pect, and more indefinitely than we could wish. The 
only thing which he forcibly urges, is to acknowledge 
the body, (which, it may be observed in passing, he 
allows was made out of the earth and other element- 
ary materials,) as a mirror of the divine image. He 
not only throws out the casual remark, that Christ 
assumed the nature of man, formed after the image 
and likeness of God,* but in the Fragment on the Re- 
surrection, he introduces the subject with a pointed 
interrogatory,® “ does not the Scripture say, let us 
make man after our image, and after our likeness ? 
what man? evidently a material man is intended ; 
for it is said, and God took dust of the ground and 
made man; it is evident then, that the material man 
was formed after the image of God.” What Justin 
attributed besides, to the divine image in man, can 
only be conjectured. Yet we shall at least not be 
very far from the truth, if we reckon as belonging to 
it, the three-fold prerogative, with which Justin sup- 
poses the first man to have been invested at his cre- 
ation ; namely, dominion over the terrestrial creation, 
reason, and moral freedom. ‘These three prerogatives 
are the distinguishing traits in which Justin finds the 
peculiar dignity and elevation of man. The power of 
man over nature, he touches upon with brevity, yet 
he explicitly declares that God, when he had finished 


' Coh. ad Gr. c. 30, p. 30, (p. 29, D.) ix yas ἄνθρωπος vi- 
“λασςα:,--- ἀρ resurrect c. δ, p. 590, E. Dial. c. Tr. c. 62, p. 
159, (p. 285, C.) Dial. c. Tr. c. 62, p. 159, (p. 285, C.)— 
«ὰ στοιχδίια, couriers Thy γῆν καὶ ce ἄλλα ὁμοίως, ἰξ ὧν νοοῦμεν 
σὸν ἄνϑρωπον γεγονίναι. 

2 Coh. ad Gr. c. 38, p. 34, (p. 86, C.) 

> De Resurrect, c. 7, p. 592, D.E. See Vol. I. p. 177. 
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creation, subjected earthly things toman.' He dwells 
more frequently and earnestly on the power of reason 
possessed by man, limiting it, even in its highest pos- 
sible expression, as far as he contemplates it, as im- 
parted at creation, and natural to the capability of 

owing the Divine Being, and of distinguishing be- 
tween good and evil. Hence we find him saying: 
“ God originally created the human race endowed 
with understanding, and with the power of choosing 
truth and of acting aright, so that all men are with- 
out excuse before God; for they have been made ra- 
tional, and capable of thought ;”2—and, “ the nature 
of man possessing the power of distinguishing between 
good and evil;”*—and, “that souls are capable of 
knowing the existence of God, and the excellence of 
righteousness and piety.”* I grant, Justin treats very 
frequently and impressively of moral freedom, some- 
times simply testifying its reality, while at other times 
he labours to point its efficiency. To the plain de- 
claration which he repeats, with slight modifications, 5 
‘“God made man not as he made other things, such 
as trees and animals, which can do nothing from free 
choice, but in the beginning he made angels and men 


' Apol. 2, 5, p. 92, (p. 44, A.) ὁ Sede σὸν “ἄντα κόσμον westerns 
nal σὰ ἐπίγεια ἀνθρώποις ὑποτάξας... . . «αρίδοκεν. 

2 Apol. 1, 28, p. Gl, (p. 71, B.C.) τὴν ἀρχὴν νοερὸν καὶ δυνέ - 
iver αἱρεῖσθαι τἀληϑῆ καὶ εὖ «ράφεειν τὸ vives τὸ ἀνθρώπινον we- 
.ποίηκιν, WS ἀναπολόγητον εἶναι «οἷς αἄσιν ἀν ὦποις ταρὰ τῷ Dig” 
λογικοὶ γὰρ χαὶ ϑεωρησικοὶ γεγένηνται. 

8 Apol. 2, 14, p. 98, (p 52, A.) Ua vd ἐν σῇ Giver τῇ τῶν ἀν- 
ϑρώπων εἶναι «ὃ yrug.sixdy καλῷ καὶ αἰσχρῶ —Dial. c. Tr. ὁ. 98» 
p. 190, (p. 320, D.) 

4 Dial. ὁ. Tr. c. 4, p. 107, (p. 222, E.) Compare Apol. 2, 
6, p. 92, (p. 44, E.) To the same subject belongs what is 
said in Dial.c. Tr. c. 141, p. 231, (p. 370, B.) that God cre- 
ated men and angels free for the practice of righteousness, 
μετὰ λόγῳ τῦ iwigacdat αὐτούς, ὑφ᾽ οὗ γιγόνασι καὶ ds ὃν εἶσι) wee- 
φερὸν οὐκ ὄντε. 

δ᾽ Apol. |, 43, p. 69, (p. 81, B.) and 2, 7, p. 93, (p. 45, E-) 
Other similar declarations may be found in Dial. ec. Tr. c. 88, 


p. 186, (p. 316, A.)—c. 102, p. 127, (p. 329, A.)—c. 14] 
p. 231, (p, 370, B.) pe 520, , 
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free ;”—he annexes a number of proofs from Scripture 
and experience, in order to protect the naked decla- 
ration against any doubts that might be started, and to 
stamp so important a doctrine with the seal of the 
strongest evidence. With this view,! he remarks, 
that God said to the first man, “ Behold! good and 
evil are set before thy eyes. Choose the good ;” and 
by Isaiah, God made similar requirements,* “ Wash 
you, make you clean, put away evil from your souls, 
learn to do good,” &c. Making his appeal to expe- 
rience, he says, “ That man, according to his own 
free choice, can act well or ill_—we prove thus: We 
see that one and the same man pursues opposite courses. 
But if he were fated to be good or bad, he could not 
be susceptible of contraries nor change so often.” 
“ὁ The same thing,” ® he adds. “is proved by those 
men who, in various places, have framed laws and 
philosophical systems, and enjoined on men to perform 
certain actions, and to abstain from others. Even the 
Stoic philosophers, when they treat of morals, main- 
tain the same principles.” But not satisfied with 
having proved the reality of moral freedom, from the 
evidence of Revelation and experience, he pursues the 
same object by a priori reasoning. He adverts, for 
this purpose, to the important influence of freedom on 
morals: he shews, that without it they would be 
without a root, that the moral order of the world 
would be deprived of its foundation. “ If it be owing 
to a decree of fate,”* he says, ‘‘ that one man is good 
and another bad, neither the former merits praise nor 
the latter blame; and again, if men are deprived of 
the power of avoiding the base and choosing the gond, 
no one can be accountable for his actions.” A little 


1 Apol. 1, 44, p. 69, (p. 81, B.C.) The above quoted words, 
which Justin erroneously represents as having been spoken to 
our first parents, are to be found, with some slight variations, 
in Deuteron. xxx. 15, 19. 

2 Apol, 1, 43, p. 69, (p. 80, E.) 

3 Apol. 2,7, p. 93, (p. 46, A.) 

4 Apol. 1, 43, p. 69, (p. 60, Ὁ. E.) 
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afterwards, he adds,' “ No one would be deserving of 
reward or praise, who chose the good not of his 
own free motion, but being born such; nor could 
any one, if he were bad, be justly punished, if he were 
not so voluntarily, and could be nothing but what 
he was by birth.” Justin had a powerful stimulus 
to present, in a clear and impressive light, the truth of 
the free determination of man. The most dangerous 
of all prejudices, a horrid fataliam, which the icy 
consequence of a false philosophy had framed, and 
thoughtless minds had eagerly embraced, formed 
one of the greatest obstacles to the regenerating pro- 
gress of Christianity, and paralyzed its sanctifying in- 
fluence, not unfrequently even in minds which had 
received the Gospel with real inward love. It was 
necessary to expose this prejudice in all its falsehood 
and baselessness, to pursue and defeat it in all its 
turns and windings, that the Gospel might really be- 
come the power of God to sanctify and save all those 
who believed it. The indefatigable zeal with which 
Justin advocated the truth of mora] freedom contri- 
buted to this end ; the same end was, moreover, pro- 
moted by the direct attack on Fatalism, which the 
Apologist added to his vindication of freedom.* Jus- 


1 Apol. 1, 43, p. 69, (p. 81, B.) Compare 2, 7, p. 93, 
(p. 45, E. 46, A.) 

? All the other Apologists unanimously combated Fatalism 
in its manifold forms ς thus for example, Tatian, (Orat.c. Gr. 
c. 8, p. 250, [p. 147, A. B.] c. 9, p. 251, [p. 148, C.] Minu- 
cius Felix, (Octav. c. 36, p. 133.) Clemens. (Strom. 4, 7, 54, 
T. II. νυ. 307, sq. compare Theodot. fragm. c. 75, 8qq- 
T. IV. p. 28,) the Clementine Homilies and Recognitions, 
(homil. 4, 12, T. 1. p. 652, sq. 14, 3, sqq. p. 717, 8q. recognié. 
1. ὃ and 9, p. 560, sqq.) Eusebius, (prep. evangel. I. 6, p. 
236, sqq). This deep-rooted opposition of Fatalism formed 
also the principal external fuel that kept alive the universal 
glowing interest with which the Fathers, down to Augustin, 
handled the doctrine of the freedom of the human will. It 
would be unnecessary here to accumulate proofs of this fact. 
The principal expression of the Fathers respecting moral 
freedom, may be found reported with less or greater fulness in 
Petau, (theol. dogm. de opi. sex dier. 1. 3-5. Venet. 1757, 
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tin conducted his attack on Fatalism, (chiefly that of 
the Stoic school), in a twofold manner; partly by de- 
priving it of the supports on which it rested, or ap- 
peared to rest; partly by exposing its absurdity and 
dangerous consequences. The system of Fatalism, he 
first of all suggests, is unauthorized. For since be- 
tween the outward condition and the inward deserts 
of men, a striking disposition often exists, this is not 
the consequence of the prevalence of a blind cold ne- 
cessity, but the product of the evil destructive agency 
of a demoniacal power,! endowed with reason and 
freedom, but committed in conflict with the divine 
government; the numerous prophecies, however, 
which are contained in the sacred books of the Chris- 
tians, are witnesses to the infallibility and exactitude 
of the divine omniscence and providence.* The sys- 


T. IIT. p. 209, sqq. de incarn. 9, 2, sq. T. IV. p. 371, sqq.) 
Keil, (opuse. academ. Ὁ. 690, sqq.) and Habn (Opinions of the 
Church-teachers on the free co-operation of man for his sal- 
vation and divine grace, to the time of Ephraim the Syrian, in 
Higen’s sweiter Denkschrift, 8. 51). Lastly, when by several 
learned men, for example, Scultetus (medulla theolog. patrum, 
I. p. 48.) Horn (de sententia eorum patrum, quorum auetori- 
tas ante August. plur, valuit de peccato orig. p. 101), and 
Otto (de Justin. Mart. soriptis et doctrina, p. 153,) this patris-. 
tic doctrine of the spontaneity of the human will, has been 
traced to the Platonic philosophy as its source, it appears to 
have entirely escaped their notice, first, that it does not 
so closely agree with Plato's doctrine as is commonly supposed: 
secondly, that the belief in the free self-determination of the 
soul is an indisputable postulate of the universal, pure, human 
consciousness, and especially the true life-blood of the scrip- 
tural doctrine of salvation. It is superfluous to remark, that 
Justin himself makes the Old Testament the source of the 
Platonic doctrine of freedom. Apol. 1, 44, p. 70, (p. 81, E.) 
Πλάτων ὠσών αἰτία ἱλομίνον, ϑιὸς δ᾽ ἀναίτιος παρὰ Masing «οὗ 
αροφήτον λαβὼν εἶσε---ἃι passage which Horn so misunderstood, 
that he has muintained, in referring toit, that Justin placed his 
doctrine of spontaneity under the protection of Plato’s JEgis. 

4 Apol. 2, 7, p. 93, (p. 45, Ὁ.) ~ 

3Apol. 1, 44, p. 70, (p. 82, A.B.) 5 3 φαμεν πιφροφητιῦσϑαι τὰ 
μέλλοντα γίνεσθε, αὖ διὰ vo ἀμαρμένης ἀνάγκη πράτεισϑα λέγο- 
μέν ἀλλὰ σρογιώστω τῷ Itt sees τῶν μιλλόντων ὑφ σάντων ἀν- 
θρώτων πραχ ϑήσισϑαι καὶ δόγματος ὄντο; παρ᾿ αὐτῷ κατ᾿ ἀξίαν τῷ 
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tem of Fatalism, on the contrary, he proved to be ab- 
surd, and highly dangerous. For grant that there is 
a Fate, then this must stand in opposition to itself, 
as far as there is amongst men a mixture of good and 
evil ;| God must be considered as a being who sub- 
mits to the course and change, and constantly repeat- 
ed dissolution of the original matter, and acts through- 
out the whole, and in its individual parts, in all kinds 
of wickedness; or the ideas of virtue and vice lose 
their truth, and all distinction between them becomes 
a mere shadow,—a sentiment which is the height of 
impiety and injustice. The only fate which exists, 


“ράξιων ἵκασσον ἀμώψισθαι μίλλοντι τῶν ἀνθεώπων, καὶ τὰ wag” 
αὐτῷ κατ᾽ ἀξίαν ray τοραττομέιων απσαντήσισθαι, διὰ Te προφηφικῇ 
τονεύματο; τυρολίγοι, as ἱτοίσασιν καὶ ἀναμνησιν ἀὰ ἄγων ve 
φῶν ἀνθρατσων yivos, δεικνύς, Ors καὶ “ίλον ἰστὶν αὐτῷ καὶ τῦροσ- 
γοξδίται ωὐτῶν. ---" For when we say that future things have been 
joretold, we do not mean that they are the result of a fatal 
necesity ; but since God foreknows all actions of men, and it is 
his decree that each one shall receive, according to the desert 
of h's deeds, and he will make an award upon this principle, 
he predicts it by the prophetic Spirit, always leading the hu- 
man race to attention and recollection, showing that they are 
the object of his care, and that he provides for them.”—1, 43, 
p- 68, sq. (p. 80, D.) 

1 Anol, 1, 43, p. 69, (p. 81, A.) ὦ duapro . . ww, δ 
δι μὲν ἦσαν cerudeiet, οἱ δὲ φαῦλοι, iver τὴν ἑἐμαρμένων αἰτίαν φαύλων 
καὶ ἰναντία ἱαυτῇ τοραίτευσαν ἀτγοφαινόρεν α — If good and bad 
were fated, . . . there would be neither good nor bad 
men; fur we demonstrate, that if fate were the cause of the 
bad, it would be doing things contrary to itself.” 

2 Apol. 2, 7, p» 93, (p. 46, A.B.) des γὰρ καϑ᾽ ἐμαρμίνην φή- 
συσι το γινόμενα wees ἀνθ εώτεων γίνεσθαι, ἢ ny εἶναι θεὸν [φήσωσι ἢ 
Weed φριτούμινα καὶ ἀλλοιούμενα καὶ ἀναλυόμενα Hs τὲ αὐτὰ ἀὼὰ , 

ον ν᾿ καὶ αὐςὸν τὸν ϑεὸν δια τε τῶν μερῶν dia σε τοῦ ὅλᾳ ἷν 
Wien κακίᾳ γινόμενον" 4 μηδὲν ιἶναι κακίαν μηδ᾽ οἰρετήν; ὅσερ καὶ 
παρὰ τρᾶσαν σώφρονες ives χαὶ λόγον χαὶ νοῦν ἰστι.---- For if they, 
(the Stoics,) say that the actions of men are fated, or that 
God is nothing more than the things which are always 
turned and charged, and dissolved into the same aguin, 
- « + and God himself exists in all evil, both in parts and 
in the whole—or that vice and virtue are nothing, which is con- 
trary to all sober thinking, and reason, and understanding.” — 
1, 43, p. G9, (p. 81, A.) ἥ ἐκεῖνο τὸ «ροιρημένον δόξαι ἀληϑὲς clive, 
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and from which no one can escape, is this, that good 
men will receive their merited reward, and in like 
manner the bad their merited punishment.! 


CHAPTER V. 


THE DOCTRINE OF THE FALL OF CREATED RATIONAL 
FREE- AGENTS. 


ARTICLE I. 


THE FALL OF ANGELS. 


The doctrine of evil angels interested the Fathers 
much more deeply than the doctrine of good angers. 
Several of them, who have said scarcely a word on 
the latter class of beings, seem as if they hardly knew 
where to stop in expatiating on the nature and actions 
of the former. They regarded the whole order of 
fallen spirits as engaged in conflict against Christianity ; 
in every emergency and crisis of the church they be- 
held, in the back ground, a host of insulting and per- 
secuting demons; and the heathen world formed. 
in their eyes the very vestibule of Hell. Every 
seeming disturbance and confusion in the course of 
nature; every (even the slightest) disorder of physical 


ὅς, obdiv ices ἀρετὴ οὐδὲ κακία, ἐλλὰ δόξῃ μόνον ἢ ἀγαθὰ ἢ κακὰ 
νομίζιται, ἥπερ, ὡς δείκνυσιν ὁ BANDS λόγος, μεγίφη ἐσίβια παὶ 
εἰδικίω igiv—** Or that which was before said will appear true, 
that there is neither virtue nor vice, but they are only good 
and bad according to opinion, which, as true reason shows, is 
the height of impiety and injustice.” 

1 Apol. 1, 43, p. 69, (p. 81], A.) εἱμαρμίνην φαμὲν ἀσαράβαφον 
THUTHY εἶναι͵ σοῖς φὰ καλὰ ἰκλεγομίνοῖ; TA ἄξια ἐσιφίμια, καὶ τοῖς 
ὁμοίως τὼ ἱναντία τὰ ἄξια ἰπσίχειρα.-- -᾿ But this we say is an inevi- 
table fate, that there are suitable rewards for those who choose 
the good, and likewise condign wages for those who choyse 
the contrary.” 
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life, either among men or the inferior animals ;—si 
itself, in all the ramifications of depravity, were 80 
many monuments of the ravages of Satan and his as- 
sociates. But we cease to wonder that the Fathers 
could take such gratification in constructing their 
dzmonology (grotesque and extravagant as it often 
was in the highest degree) when we recollect how 
universal, in their times, both among Jews and Gen- 
tiles, was the belief in demoniacal agency,—what 
abundant confirmation of its wildest dreams, their un- 
bridled fancy might suppose was given in the Scrip- 
ture narratives of deemoniacal possession and Satanic 
temptations,—and how suitable to their prejudices the 
host of demons might appear, for the substratum of a 
Theodicee. It never entered their minds' that their 
favourite doctrine of demons, with much that was re- 
volting to good taste, contained also many elements 
absolutely unchristian ; that it gave only a seeming 
assistance towards forming a Theodicee, inasmuch as 
it did not accomplish the solution of the complicated 
enigma, ‘‘ Whence and for what end ts evil ?” but only 
carried it back one step. Lastly, it was natural that 
this dogma, with the rich materials which the fancy of 
individual teachers supplied for its construction, should 
divide itself into an infinite number of modifications, 
although, on the other hand, a point of union was not 
wanting in which their divided opinions might meet. 
Thus, for example, the conviction was universal that 
Satan (like the other evil angels) had been originally 
good, and had fallen by an abuse of his freedom ; thus 
the fall of Satan is constantly separated from that of 
the other angels, and fixed at an earlier date; and 
thus the origin of the demons (or giants) is unani- 
mously deduced from the sexual union of good angels 
and the daughters of men. 


1 Tertullian’s frank declaration is sufficient on this point, 
Apol, ο. 22, T. v. p. 48. Quomodo de angelis qnibusdam sua 
sponte corruptis corruptior gens demonum evasent damnata a 
deo cum generis auctoribus et cum eo quem diximus principe, 
apud literas sanctas ordine cognoscitur. 
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Justin also holds-these points in common with the 
church teachers. He considers the fall of the evil 
angels, whose existence is proved (in his opinion) by 
Scripture passages, such as Gen. ii. 1. Exod. vii. 22; 
vii. 7,18; Is. xxx. 4; Zech. iii. 1; Ps. xcvi.5; Job 
i. 6.)! as an entirely free act, a consequence of the abuse 
of the freedom of the will bestowed on all rational be- 
ings. He also distinguishes both as to its date and 
cause, the fall of Satan from that of the other angels. 
The former he makes contemporaneous with the sin of 
our first parents, and with Tatian,’ Irenzus,* Tertul- 
lian,® and Cyprian,° places its first outbreak in the pre- 
concerted artful seduction of Eve. “ Satan,” he says, 
“ one of the rulers of heaven, fell, when in the form of 
the serpent, he seduced Εἶνε. But if this seduction 
can evidently be regarded only as an outward mani- 
festation of Satanic wickedness—if the outward act 


necessarily suppresses an inward root, if Satan must 
have fallen himself before he could effect the fall of 


4 Dial.c. Tr. c. 79, p. 176, sq. (p. 304, D. 306, A. B.) 

2 Dial. c. Tr. c. 140, p. 231, (p. 370, A.) οὐκ αἰτίᾳ. τοῦ Sed 
οἱ σρογινωσχόμενοι καὶ γενησόμενοι ἄδικοι, εἴτε ἄγγελοι εἴτε ἄνθρωποι, 
γίνονται φαῦλοι, ἀλλὰ φῇ ἱκυτῶν ἕκαφος αἰτίᾳ τοιοῦτοί εἶσιν ὁφοῖος 
ἕκαφος φανήσεφαι..---Ἅ Those who are foreknown as beings who 
will become unrighteous, whether angels or men, become bad 
not owing to a fault on the part of God, but each one by his 
own fault becomes such as the event shows him to be.” 

5 Orat. c. Gr. c 7, p. 249, (p. 146, D. 147, A.) 

4 Adv. heres. 3, 39, p. 222, 4, 78, p. 287. 

5 Adv. Marc. 2, 10, T.i. p. 69, de patient. ο. 5, T. iv. p. 
11. 
6 De bono patient. ο. 19, T. ii. p. 25], de sel. δὲ livor. c. 4, 
p- 256. The Koran teaches the same doctrine, see Dettinger’s 
Beitriige wu einer Theologie des Korans in der Tiibinger 
Zeitsch. 7. Theologie, 1837, IV. 3. 

7 Dial. c. Tr. ο. 124, p. 217, (p. 353, D.) Gonras (Ps. lxxxii, 
75) + + + ὡς Gs τῶν ἀρχόντων αἴτσιτι ἵνα δηλώση . .. .- τὴν Te 
σιν τὦ ἱνὸρ σῶν ἀρχόντων, τυτίστι τῇ κεκλημίνω ἱκόνω ὄφιως «“ἰσόνφον 
«φῶσιν μεγάλην, διὰ vs Grow aces τὴν Evav.— it is said (Ps. 
Ixxxii. 7,) ‘ ye fall as one of the princes,’ that he may declare 
the fall of one of the princes, that is, of him who is called ser- 
pent, who fell with a great fall by the seduction of Eve.” 
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our first parents—the question still remains, what did 
Justin regard as the peculiar internal principle of the 
Satanic fall? To this question he gives no direct 
answer; yet as he imputes to Satan, as one of his ob- 
jects in seducing man, the suggestion and introduction 
of Polytheism, it may be confidently assumed that he 
considered pride, lusting after an apotheosis, as the first 
and fundamental sin of Satan. The Apologist affixes 
a later date to the original sin of the other angels, es- 
pecially of those whom God had employed as assis- 
tants in the government of the world,—and traces it, 
evidently in dependance on Jewish tradition, to volup- 
tuousness. The angels he relates, according to the 
Jewish explanation of Gen.-vi. 1, being unfaithful to 
their calling, had intercourse with the daughters of 
men, and begat children, the so-called deemons.' 

In this passage Justin distinguishes the demons in 
a very marked manner, as far as regards their person- 


1 Apol. 2, 5, p. 92, (p. 44, B.) of ἄγγελοι, παραβάντες «ἤνδε 
σὴν τάξιν, γυναικῶν μίξισιν ἡττήϑησων καὶ παῖδας ἰτίχνωσαν δὲ ὦσιν 
οἱ λεγόμενοι δχίμονις —The reference which Justin makes to 
Genesis vi. 1, is only an implied one. A defect of memory ac- 
counts for the remark of Baumgarten-Crusius (Lehrbuch der 
christ. Dogmengeschichte, 11. 990,) that Trypho imputes to the 
blasphemous exposition of the Christians, the fanciful expla- 
nation of Gen. vi. which had been received by the Fathers from 
Judaism. Moreover, that Justin reckoned the suuls.of deceas- 
ed men among the race of Demons asa sort of adopted brother- 
hood, an opinion favoured by Le Clere, (histor. eccles. duorum 
primorum a Chr. u. secul. p. 618.) Semler, (Geschichte d. 
christl. Glaubenslehre, 11. 79. Daniel, ( Tatianus der Apologet. 
195,) and Klee, (Lehrbuch der Dogmengeschichte, I. 266,) is 
neither demonstrable from <Apol. 1, 18, p. δά, (p. 65, B.) οἱ 
Ψψυχαῖς ἀποθανόντων λαμβανόμενοι καὶ ῥιπτύμενοι ἄνϑρωσοι, ods das- 
μονιολήσσυ; καὶ μαινομίνυς καλῆσι πάντες. ---“ And the men who 
are seized and thrown down by the souls of the dead, who are 
universally called demoniacs and mad”— (for Justin in these 
words does not express his own views, but those of the heathen) 
nor can it in any way be brought into unison with his repre- 
sentations elsewhere respecting the state of ungodly souls after 
their separation from the body.”——Dial. ὁ. Ti. c. 5, p. 107, 
(p. 223, B.) 
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ality, from the fallen angels,—a distinction which he 
brings forward on other occasions'—while, on the other 
hand, he mingles them completely with the latter, in 
whatever relates to their nature, attributes and agency. 
The demons are the perfect reflection of their fa- 
thers the angels.* Satan shares in the properties of 
both; his nature and agency are one with theirs; 
with the exception that the seduction of our first pa- 
rents was his exclusive work, and that he knows no- 
thing of the voluptuous emotions. This identity of 
the angels, the demons and Satan, in reference to their 
qualities and agency, is by no means accidental ; 
nor is it the mere product of the similarity of essence ; 
between these beings a peculiar social relation exists : 
Satan is the leader of the angels and demons, and 
they are his host.2 But how this relation of subordi- 
nation was formed, whether the sinning angels after 
their fall voluntarily yielded to the superior power of 
Satan, or whether, as Lactantius assumes,‘ their fall 
was owing to Satan’s enticement, Justin has not clearly 
expressed himself.’ 

In relation to the nature of the fallen angels, we 
cannot but anticipate that Justin would place them 
on the same low stage of created organization which 
he assigned to the good angels; we might also ex- 
pect that, with other teachers of the church, he would 


1 Apol, 2, 7, p. 93, (p. 45, B.)—Dial c. Tr. ο. 76, p. 173, 
(p. 302, A.) &c. 

Ὁ Compare “οί. 1, 5, p. 46, (p. 55, DE.) with 2, &, p. 92, 
(p. 44, B.C.) 

δ. Apol. 1, 28, p. 60, (p. 71, A. B-) παρ᾽ ἡμῖν ὃ ἀρχηγίτη; τῶν 
πακῶν δαιμόνων ὄφις καλξιται.---ίαί, c. Tr. c. 131, p. 223, (p. 
360, C.) φῶν δαιμονίων καὶ «ἧς στρατιᾶς φῇ διαβόλε On two oc- 
casions he applies the title of Demon to Satan ; Coh. ad Gr. c- 
21, p. 22, (p. 19, D.) c. 38, p. 34, (p. 36, C.) 

4 Institutt, divin. 2, 14. Origen. de princip. proem. c. 6, 
T. 6, T. i, p. 48, apud plurimos ista habetur opinio, quod an- 
gelus fuerit iste diabolus et, apostata effectus, quam plurimos 
angelorum secum declinare persuaserit, qui et nunc usque an. 
geli ipsius nuncupantur. See, Ode Comment. de Angelis. p. 
490, sq. 
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consider them as depressed by their fall to a still lower 
sphere of material and physical developement than what 
they held before. If the latter be not the fact, the 
former would be so much the more decided. The 
corporeity of the fallen angels, (a collective name for 
Satan, evil angels, and demons,) is grossly material 
and almost of human organization. The heathen 
idols represented their form;! they required and de- 
lighted in the greatest sensual pleasures. Their 
knowledge was very limited. Satan, before the incarna- 
tion of Jesus, was not aware of his own eternal condem- 
nation, though this was already threatened in the Old 
Testament, because this threatening was veiled in 
parabolic language.* The contents of the Old Testa- 
ment were, for the most part, equally concealed from 
the demons; for example, they knew not how to 

ther from it the real nature and destiny (the cruci- 

ion) of the Messiah, since both were concealed un- 
der symbols. Their power had also its narrow creat- 


1 Apol. 1, 9, p. 48, (p. 57, C.D.) ἄψυχα nal νικρὰ «πῦτα, 
(the statues of the gods) ydeneusy καὶ ϑιῶ μορῥὴν μὴ ἔχονται 
© 6 6 + 6 6) ἀλλ᾽ ἐκείνων τῶν φανίνσων κακῶν δαιμόνων καὶ 
ὀνόματα καὶ σχήματα Ire. 

3 Iren. adv. hares. δ, 26, p. 324. καλῶς ὃ ᾿Ἰυεῖνος ἴφω, ὅτ, 
Wed μὴν ess «ὦ κυρίῳ waperias Siwers ἰσόλμησεν ὁ σασανᾶς βλασφη- 
μη σα: σὸν Θεόν, ἅτε μηδίπω εἰδὼς αὐτοῦ τὴν κατάκρισνν, quoniAam et 
in _parabolis et allegoriis a prophetis de eo sic dictum est. 
‘* Justin has well remarked that before the coming of the Lord 
Satan never dared to blaspheme God, inasmuch as he was not 
yet aware of his condemnation, because it was spoken of by 
the prophets in parables and allegories.” This expression, 
which is found in none of Justin’s extant writings, and must, 
therefore, belong to one that is lost; probably his Treatise 
against Marcion, is cited by two later writers, besides Irenzeus ; 
by Andrew, Archbishop of Casaria in Capadocia, in his Com- 
ment. in apocal. Joan. c. 34. Serm. 12, and c. 60. Serm. 2], 
(in opp. Chrysostom. ed. Fref. ad M. 1697, T. II. p. 640, 689), 
and by Oecumenius in his Comment. in 1 Pet. 5. 8. (Par. 
1631. T. 11, p. 524. But the parabolic passages of the Old 
Testament, from which Satan was unable to learn his repro- 
bation, are in part named by Oecumenius, and in part indi- 
cated by Justin himself, in his Dialogue with Trypho; 6. Tr. 
c. 91, p. 189, (p. 319, B,)—c. 112, p. 205, (p. 339, A.) 
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ed limits. Though they could do much, yet they 
failed in the main design of their efforts! Their 
rage, directed against Christianity, was powerless in its 
assault on the pillars of the church. They tried in 
vain to prevent Christ from being known and believ- 
ed on among men ;? in vain they forbade the reading 
of the books of the prophets, of the Sybill and of Hy- 
staspes ;° in spite of all their arts of seduction an 
innumerable company of men were converted from the 
corruption of their lives to the purity of Christian 
morals.* Christ overcame the demons of Damascus, 
even when a child.5 The attempt of Satan to tempt 
him in the wilderness entirely failed; before the 
mere name of Jesus the demons trembled ;’ they 


1 Apol. Ἰ, 54, p. 75, sq. (p. 89, Β. D. E.)—1, 55, p. 76, (p. 
90, B.) The Fathers, it is true, ascribe to the demons in- 
telligence in various measures and degrees, and especially a 
knowledge of future events; but they all agree in regarding 
this knowledge as uncertain and limited, and never rising to 
prophetic power, in the strict sense. These sentiments are 
briefly, but well expressed, by Lactantius and Theodoret. The 
former thus expresses himself, (Jnsitutt. divin. 2, 14,) Sciunt 
illi quidem futura multa, sed non omnia quippe quibus peni- 
tus consilium dei scire non licet, et ideo solent responsa in 
ambiguos exitus temperare. The latter speaks of them in still 
more restrictive terms, (Comment. in Exech. 21, 22, T. II. p. 
845,— “ροσήκοι ἀδιναι, ὅτι τῶν ἰσομίνων din οἱ δαίμονες ἴσασι, καφασ. 
τόχαζομενοι δὲ τῶν πραγμάςων προλίγειν ἐπιχοιροῦσι" καὶ tort μὲν ὅτε 
παϑευϑὺ φέρονται, πολλάκις δὲ καὶ διαμαρτάνουσι. Compare Herm. 
pastor. 2, 10, T. I. p. 97.—Minuc. Fel. Oct. c. 27, p. 101, sq. 
Tertull. Apol. c. 22, T. V. p. 49, 8q-—Origen, c. Cels. 4. 92, 
ΤΟΙ p. 572. 7, 5, p. 697.—Clem. recognitt. 4, 21, T. I. p. 536 
Cyprian. de idol. venut. c. 7, T. 11. p. 13. 

Apol. 1,57, p. 77, (p. 91, C.) Compare Dial. c Tr. 121. 
p: 214, (p. 360, A. 

> Apol. 1, 44, p. 70, (82, C.) 

* Apol. 1, 10, p. 49, (p. 58, D.)—1, 14, p. 51, (p. 61, B.) 
Dial. c. Tr. c. 83, p. 181, (p. 309, Ὁ. 310, A,) 

δ Dial. ο. Tr. c. 78, p. 176, (p. 304, D.) 

© Dial, ο. Tr.c. 103, p. 198, sq. (p. 331, C.)—c. 125, p. 218, 
(354, D. 355, A.) 

7 Dial. 9. Tr. ο. 30, p. 128, (p. 247, C.)—c. 121, p. 214, (p. 
350, B.) 
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gave way to adjuration in this name; they have. 
power only over those men who live in a state of 
careless security, neglectful of their salvation.* 

In reference to their moral nature, Justin considers 
the fallen angels, (taking the name collectively,) from 
the instant of their fall, as personal concretes of all 
that is base or worthless; he believes that all their 
thoughts and endeavours are turned towards evil; that 
they are the instigators and promoters of every mischief 
in the physical and moral world. Destitute of all fear of 
God,’ they havecommitted the numberless abominations 
which the Mythology of the Greeks falsely attributed to 
the gods, or sons of the gods.* Their hand is at work 
when men like Socrates are seen in prison, or, on 
the contrary, Sardanapalus, Epicurus, and others of 
that sort, living in luxury and splendour.” And as 
they are themselves depraved and godless, so it is their 
ceaseless effort to draw men in the same direction.® 
They have a share in all the crimes committed by 
men.? War, murder, adultery, excesses of all kinds 


3 Apol. 2,6, p. 93, (p. 45, A.)—2, 8, p. 94, (p. 46, D.) 
—Dial. 6. Tr. c. 30, p. 128, (p. 247, C.)—c. 76, p. 173, (p. 
302, A.) ο. 85, p. 182, (p. 311, B.)—c. 121, p 214, (p. 350, B.) 

® Apol. 1, 14, p. 51, (p. 61, B.) χειρῦνφαι wavras Jods οὖκ ied, 
Saws ὑσὶρ τῆ; αὐτῶν callngins ἀγωνιξομίνου:. 1, 58, p. 78, (p. 92, 
B. 

Dial. « Tr. ὁ. 30, p- 128, (p. 247, C.) 

4 Apol. 1, 21, p. 56, (p. 67, D.) 1, 25, p. 59, (p. 69, C.) 
2, 5, p. 92, (p. 44, C.) 2, 10, p. 95, (p. 48, Ὁ.) dpol. 1, 5, 
p. 46, (p. 55, Ὁ.) 

5 Apol. 2,7, p. 93, (p. 45, Ὁ.) 

6 Dial. o. Tr. c. 116, p. 209, (p. 344, A.)—de resurrect. α. 
1], p. 588, ἢ. ἰσοιδὴ πολλὼς ὁ avrincasves πολιμῶν ἃ «αύεφαι, 
«ολλαῖς δὲ καὶ ποικίλοις μεϑόδοις πρὸς ἰςιβωλὴν χρῆται, πρὸς μὲν τὼ; 
σιασισεευκότα; ἵνα cures τῆς αἴστιως ἀπαγάγῃ, πρὸς δὲ σὺς ἀπίστως 
Sri ἵνα μὴ σιστεύσωσι' ἀναγκαῖον εἶναί μοι δοκδι, &c.—* And be- 
cause the adversary desists not to attack many. but employs 
many and various schemes to ensnare them, against those who 
have believed, that he may seduce them from the faith, and 
against those who are yet unbelievers, that they may not be- 
lieve, it seems to me necessary,” &c. “ 

7 Dial.c Tr. 94, p. 191, (p. 322, A.) Σήγματα τῷ spss, 
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are institigated by them.'! They are assisted in their 
evil doings by bad laws, and like-minded men, especi- 
ally the magicians.* Their designs in general against 
mankind are to draw them off from the service of their 
Creator, and to make them vassals to themselves.® 
They prosecute this object in a twofold manner, by 
the spread of infidelity and superstition.4 Those men 
who have a heart and susceptibility for the contempla- 
tion of the supersensual they entangle in impious 
theories, such as have been framed by the heretics 
Simon, Menander, Marcion, Valentinus, Basilides, 
and Saturninus, and others; those, on the contrary, 
‘who know not how to rise above the objects of sense 
they seduce into idolatry.5 In order to bring men in- 
to personal subjection, they set machinery of various 


Gate εἰσὶν ai κακαὶ πράξεις εἰδωλολατρεῖα, καὶ ἄλλαι ἀδικίαι. 
“ς Ihe bites of the serpent, which are evil deeds, idolatries, and 
other unjust acts.” 

! Anol. 2, 5, p. 92, (p. 44, B.) 

2 Apol. 2, 9, p. 95, (p- 48, A.) . 

3 Apol. 1, 5, p. 46, (p. 56, A.) 1, 26, p. 50, (p. 69, PD.) 

4 Dial. ο. Tr. c. 78, p. 176, (p. 304, D.) Magic was al- 
ways looked upon in the ancient church as an invention of 
demons, and magicians as Satan's shield-bearers. See Ter- 
tullian, Apol. c. 23, T.V. p. 50. Minuc. Fel. Octav. c. 26, p. 
99. Origen c. Cels. 7, 69, T. I. p. 743, Lactant. Institutt. 
divin. 2, 14, 16. Compare Mayer historia Diaboli (Ed. 2, 
Tubing. 1780.) p. 612. How natural was it for Justin to see 
in the Egyptian conjurors who withstood Moses, the: organs 
of Satan! 

5 Anol. 1, 58, p. 78, (p. 92, B.) ἐκ ἄλλο τ, ἀγωνίζονται 
οἱ λεγόμενοι δαίμονες, ἢ ἀτάγειν Tes ἀνθρώπω; ἀπὸ τῷ ποιήσαντος 
ϑεῦ καὶ τῷ σρωτογόνα αὐτῷ Χριστῶ" καὶ chs μὲν τῆς γῆς μὴ ἐφαίρισθα, 
,δυναμένως τοῖς γηΐνοις καὶ χειροφοιήτοις προσήλωσαν καὶ προσηλῶσι" 
σὺ; δὲ iw) ϑεωρίαν ϑείων ὁρμῶντας ὑσεκκρούονσες ἣν μὴ λογισμὸν 
σώφρονα καὶ καϑαρὸν καὶ ἀσαϑῆὴ βίον ἴχαιν ἐς ἀσίβειαν ἐμβάλλωυσιν. 
* For the beings denominated demons use their utmost ef- 
forts to lead men away from God their Maker and his first- 
begotten Christ. Those who cannot rise above the earth they 
have fastened, and stillfasten down, by earthly objects and the 
works of their own hand; but those who are addicted to specu- 
Jation on divine things they urge forward into impiety, un- 


less they have a sound judgment, and a life pure and well-re- 
gulated.” 
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kinds in motion; visions, magical illusions, and spells, 
threats and tortures! The work they most zealously 
laboured at, and also the most mischievous, was the 
introduction and spread of idolatry. After the first 
attempt of that kind in Paradise by Satan, it was 
principally by means of the demons and their fathers 
that idolatry was propagated over the world. By 
personal apparitions and optical illusions, they ter- 
rified the spirits of men, who could not bring to the 
test of reason appearances and phantasms of that kind, 
so that not detecting their deemonical nature, they at- 
tributed to them the rank and dignity of gods.* Ac- 
cordingly, they had statues* and temples ;* they re- 
ceived Pom their irrational devotees sacrifices and 
supplications, incenses and libations.5 These are the 
gods whom the heathens honour; the names of the 
gods are their proper names; for men have named 
the gods according to their own choice and suggestion.® 
The reason why the fallen spirits have claimed such 
divine honours, an assumption for making which they 
may fairly be set on a level with robbers,’ is, next to 


1 Apol. 1, 14, p. 51, (p. 61, Α.).- ἀγωνίζονται ἴχειν ὑμᾶς 
δώλως καὶ darnesras, καὶ work μὴν 3, ὀνόιρφων ἐπιφανείας, werk δ᾽ αὖ 
διὰ μαγικῶν φροφῶν χοιροῦνται αἄνφας, διο. 2, 5, p. 92, ( p. 
44, Β.).-- «ροσίφι λοιπὸν τὸ ἀνθρώπειον vives ἰαυφοῖς Werwoar, σὰ 
μὲν διὰ φόβων καὶ τιμωριῶν iwigagey, τὰ δὲ διὰ διδαχῆς ϑομασων 
καὶ ϑυμιαμασῶὼν καὶ σαονδῶν. On Demons as the authors of 
dreams, see Thilo cod. apocryph. N. T. 1. 525. 

2 Apol. 1, 5, p. 46, (p. 55, Ὁ. E.) 3 waraidy δάιμονις φαῦλοι, 
ἰσιφανόας ποιησάμενοι . . . . φύβητρα ἄνϑρώποις ἔδειξαν, 
ὡς κατασλαγῆναι «τοὺς οἵ λόγῳ τὰς γινομένας πρόξεις οὐκ ἔκρινον, 
ἀλλὰ δίοι συνηρτασμίνοι καὶ μὴ ἰπιςάμενοι, δαίμονας εἶναι φαύλους, 
ϑιοὺς προσωνόμαξον καὶ ὀνόματι ἵκαφον προσηγόρευον, owse ἵκαφος 
αὐσῷ σὼν δαιμόνων ἰτίϑεσο. 

5 Apol. 1, 9, p. 48, (p. δ7, C. D.) 

*4 Apol. 1, 62, p. 80, (p. 94, E.) 

δ Apol. 1, 12, p. 50, (p. 59, D.)—1, 62, p. 80, (p. 94, E.) 

6 Apol. 1, 5, p. 46, (p. 55, E.)—2, 5, p. 92, (p. 44, C.) 

7 Tatian Orat. c. Gr. c. 18, p. 259, p. 157, C.) ὁ ϑαυμασιώ- 
wares "lousives ὀρϑῶς ἱξιφώνησιν ἰοικίναι σοὺς προειρημένους ληῃφαῖς. 
We believe that we are not mistaken in supposing that Justin 
compares the demors, in the above mentioned sense, to rob- 
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their pride, their insatiable desire for offerings fitted 
to gratify the senses; for they require such engage- 
ments, since they are slaves to the goadings of criminal 
desires,! 

Every thing which molests them in these gratifica- 
tions, or tends to diminish the honours paid to them ; 
all persons who live in faithful dependence on the 
true God, according to the prescriptions of the Logos, 
and avoid evil, they persecute with hatred, imprison- 
ment, and death.* For this reason they were inimi- 
cal to Socrates, and at last accomplished his death ;° 
for the same reason, they brought hatred and destruc- 
tion on the Stoics, and put to death Heraclitus, and 
not long ago Musonius.* But their revenge fell most 
heavily on the Christians. After labouring in vain 
to crush the cause of the Gospel in its birth,—after 
being mortified by witnessing the fruitlessness of their 
attempts in caricaturing the life of Christ, and the 
usages of the Church, by the myths and ceremonies 
of heathenism,® and in bringing Christ to crucifixion 
by means of the Jews,® they strove to obtain com- 
pensation for their failures by the persecution of the 
Christians. They awarded the punishment of death 
to the reading of the prophetic scriptures ; they slan- 
dered the lives of Christians by insulting and reckless 
reports, and incessantly hurried them to violent deaths, 
by the instrumentality of credulous and licentious 
men, especially of those in judicial stations. They 
even strove to get departed souls into their power. 


bers, though the connection in which the Fragment stands in 
Justin, does not directly favour it. We support our opinion 
by the circumstance that Tatian himself, on one occasion, 
(Orat. c. Gr. c. 12, p. 254, [p. 151, D.] calls the demons 
ληφαὶ ϑιόσησος. 

4 4ροἱ. 2, 5, p. 92, (p. 44, Β.).-- ϑυμάφων καὶ ϑυμιαμάφων καὶ 
σαονδῶν, ὧν ἰνδεεῖς γεγόνασι μετὰ στὸ wd Dov ἰασιϑυμιῶν δουλωϑθϑῆναι. 

? 4ροϊ. 2, 8, p. 94, (p. 46, 0.) -- 2, 10, p. 95, p. 48, C.) 

“ Apol. 1, 5, p. 46, (p. 56, A.) 

* Apol, 2, 8, p. 94, (p. 46, A. B.) 

δ. Book IV. ch. 3, art. 2. 

6 Apol. 1, 63, p. 81, (p. 96, A.) 

VOL. Il. U 
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The foregoing representation appears grotesque and 
strange, as long as we view it in its immediate rela- 
tion to the fallen angels, the demons ; but it bears the 
impress of deep internal truth as soon as it is recog- 
nised and contemplated as the fresh lively expression 
of real circumstances. It reflects the historical dark 
vision of a world estranged from what is divine, and 
sunk in superstition and wickedness ; it exhibits the 
infernal striving of darkness against the Gospel. If 
Justin erred in considering these circumstances as en- 
tirely the operation of personal angelic beings, of de- 
mon-powers, he erred in the spirit of his times, and 
for the (supposed) glory of God; but his delineation 
is not entirely the empty sport of a restless fancy ; 
he painted, as we have said, what he saw and expe- 
rienced in actual life. 

Finally, if we cast a glance at the origin of the 
dogma under consideration, it strikes us at once, that 
it is composed of various materials. Scriptural and 
non-scriptural, Jewish and Gentile elements, contribute 
to its formation. In this dogma, to a degree we find 
m no other, the Christian soil was overrun with 
plants of foreign origin. This has never escaped 
observation ; rather, indeed, it has been pushed to an 
extreme, and that has been considered of foreign 
growth which might have been plainly seen was in- 
digenous. This remark applies especially to the Pla- 
tonic! and Ebionitish® ingredients which have been 
sought for in this dogma. Neither Platonism nor 


’ Platonic ingredients have been assumed, especially by 
Hahn, (de Platonismo theol. vet. eccles. doct. p. 13.) Werns- 
dorff, (de commercio angelorum cum filiabus hominum ab Judais 
et patribus platonisantibus credito. Viteb. 1742, p. 2, 9, 16,) and 
Brucker, (hist. crit. philos. T.II1. p.377.) The Platonism which 
Baumgarten-Crusius (Lehrbuch d. christl. Dogmengeschichte, 
11. 990,) finds in the patristic demonology is highly refined, 
** The Platonism which Keil denies in this representation is 
not direct, but lies in the sentiment, that the demons are sup- 
posed to have fallen by an inclination to the worldly and 
earthly.” 


2 Credner’s Beitriige sur Einleitung, I. 98. 
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Ebionitism had really a share in its formation. Not 
Platonism ; for the corporeity of Angels and of 
Demons, which has been traced to it, is involved in 
the idea of beings created and propagated like man- 
kind, and in the scriptural accounts of the appear- 
ance of Angels; not to mention that Plato’s demons 
possessed ztherial bodies, a distinction which Justin 
did not claim for his spirits. Moreover, the legend of 
the angelic human origin of demons, when it extend- 
ed its roots into the heathen world, must rather be 
regarded as a segment of the heathen mythology, than 
as borrowed from the Platonic philosophy; (Plato 
took the greater part of what he says about demons 
in his philosophy from the current legends of his 
times, in the spirit of mythological: fiction), but had 
its true origin in the scriptural passage, Gen. vi. 2, ac- 
cording to the ancient reading of the LXX. of ἄγγελοι 
τοῦ Δεοῦ, a passage which, with the single exception of 
Julius Africanus,! has been understood by all the 
Ante-Nicene Fathers of the intercourse of angels* 
with the daughters of men. Lastly, belief in the 
personal identity of evil angels and demons, with 
the popular divinities of heathenism, which Justin 
shared with the whole ancient Church, could not 
originate in the Platonic philosophy, since Plato's 
demons, which are certainly connected with the po- 
pular divinities, are quite different beings from those 
whose existence was admitted by Christians. The 
former were ministers of the higher gods, the latter 
were enemies of the supreme. Moreover, Justin re- 
peatedly and expressly grounds his belief ona biblical 


1 Routh’s Reliquie Sacre, 11. p. 127, 84. 

2 That Justin was acquainted with the Apocryphal book of 
Enoch, (which was used by many of the Fathers, and treated 
by Tertullian as an inspired book,) and made use of it for 
that legend, as Corrodi, (krit. Geschichte des Chiliasmus, 11. 73, 
Versuch einer Beleuchtung der Gesch. des Jitdischen und Christ- 
lichen Bibilcanons, I. 168,) and Gfrorer (Geschichte des Ur- 
christenthums, II, 38,) suppose, is in the highest degree im. 
probable. 
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passage, Ps. xcvi. 5.!_ And apart from this, the im- 
moralities and enormities which the heathen mytho- 
logy narrates of the gods, must confirm the belief in 
the identity of these gods and the demons. For 
with these very immoralities and enormities the Fa- 
thers held the fallen angels chargeable. On this 
point Athenagoras expresses himself in no roundabout 
terms.? 

In his Demonology (the word demon is here used 
ina more confined sense, exclusive of Satan) Justin 
certainly approached nearer to Ebionitism than to 
Platonism ; in many points he perfectly agreed with 
the former, especially in regarding the demons as the 
offspring of intercourse between angels and women,° 
—in ascribing to them several wants, such as a longing 
for sacrifices, libations and incense4—and in deducing 
from this longing, their endeavour to draw men o 
from God, and make them their own vassals, and as 
the means for this end, employing threatenings and 
tortures, and visionary appearances, especially by 
night ;° also in regarding the demons as the princi- 
pal authors of physical and moral evil in the world,® 
in ascribing to them a particularly glowing hatred 
against the Christians, and yet being subject to their 
power.” But this coincidence of views, very far from 


1 Dial. ec. Tr. c. 83, p. 181, (p. 300, D.) ὁ ἡμέσερος *Inees - 

ῥάβδον δυνάμεως εἰς Ἱερουσαλὴμ ἰξαπίσεοιλε, σὸν λόγον 

Tis κλήσιως καὶ τῆς μετανοίας Weis τὰ ἴϑνη ἅπαντα, SHU τὰ δαιμό- 

wa ἀσεκυρίενεν αὐτῶν, ὥς φησι Δαβίδ, οἱ ϑεοὶ σῶν ἰϑνῶν δαιμόνια.---Ος 

73, p- 170, (p. 298, C.)—c. 79, p. 177, (p. 800, B.)—de resur- 
rect, ὁ. 5, p, 590, E. 

2 Legat. p. Christ. c. 26, p. 304, (p. 29, C.)—eds μὲν δαίμεονας 
εἶναι ods ἱπιβαφεύοντας τοῖς ὀνόμασι, πίστις ἡ ixaore αὐτῶν ἰνίργειαι. 
Οἱ μὲν γὰρ ἀποφίμνωσι τὰ αἰδοῖα, οἱ περὶ chy Ῥέαν οἱ δὲ ἰγκόασ τῶσιν 
ene οἱ περὶ τὴν "Αρτεμιν sal ἡ μὲν iv Ταύροις Gossver eds 

ἐγῷς. 

3 Clem. homitl. 6, 18, T. I. p. 677. 

* Homil. 11, 16, p. 695, sq. 

δ Homil. 9, 14, sq. p. 683, L1, 15, p. 696. 

δ Homil. 8, 14, p. 677, 8, 17, p. 678, 9, 8, p. 681,9, 14, p. 
683, 11, 15, p. 696. 

7 Homil, 9, 8, p. 631, 9, 19, 21, p. 684, sq. 11, 16? ps 696. 
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being a one-sided relation of dependance, is merely 
the natural product of the inevitable influence which 
the prevailing demonology of the times exercised 
equally on Justin and the Ebionites. As the doctrine 
of deemons, after it had formed itself out of the chaos 
of discordant elements in which it was involved, into 
a kind of Organism, assumed a fixed, definite form, 
and concentered in itself a series of representations, 
the total of which expressed its peculiar, essential, 
unalterable substance ;—an elementary demonology 
was delivered traditionally to the Fathers, which they 
had only individually to animate, amplify, or modify. 
These traditional elements are the points in which 
Justin and the Ebionites meet ; the representations 
are common to both, which form the original type of 
the doctrine of the church respecting demons! Be- 
yond this their agreement does not extend: their 
path separates when an individual personal form is 
given to the traditionary elements. 

Justin had absolutely nothing of what is pecu- 
liar to the Ebionitish demonology. He did not 
adopt the grounds on which the Ebionites explain 
the (sexual) fall of the angels, namely, the attempted 
assumption of a human nature by these beings, in the 
originally praiseworthy attempt to amend and correct 
by their personal presence the ungrateful and God- 
forgetting human race.* He knew nothing of the 


1 These representations are given in substance in all the 
other teachers of the church, who have specifically treated of 
the doctrine of demons. Compare Athenag. leg. p. Christ. 
c. 24, p. 303, (p. 27, D.) 6, 26, p. 304, (p. 29, B.) c. 27, p. 
305, (p. 30, D.)—Minuc. Fel. Octav. c. 26, sqq. p. 98, sqq.— 
Tertull. de habit. muliebr. c. 2, T. iii. p. 29, 8q.—de spectac. c. 
10, T. iv. p. 104.—Apol. c. 22, T. v. p. 48, sqq.—Cyprian, de 
idol. vanil. c. 6, sq. T. ii. p. 12, sq.—Clem. Strom. 3, 7, 59, 
T. ii. p. 245.—Origen c. Cels. 3, 29, T. i. p. 466, 3, 37, p. 471, 
4, 32, p. 525, 4, 92, p. 572, 8, 36, p. 769, exhort. ad mart. c. 
45, p. 303, sq.—Lactant. institutt. divin. 2, 14, sqq. 4, 27, 5, 
21.—Cyrill. adv. Julian. 1, 4, T. vi. p. 525.—Stephan. Gebar. 
in Phot. didl. cod. 232, T. ii. p. 289. 

2 Homil. 8, 12, sq. p. 676, sq. 
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arts by which the Ehbionites supposed that the 
daughters of men constantly captivated and delighted 
these fallen angels—the presentation to their paramours 
of metals and precious stones, and the treasures of the 
earth—the instructing of them in their use—the 
manufacturing of the treasures, in the melting of 
metals and the colours of clothes—their devotedness to 
objects of luxury—their initiation into the mysteries 
of astronomy, &c.' He is very far from giving (like 
the Ebionites) heavenly manna to the progeny of 
angels and women, though only from necessity, and 
of deducing from the bestial savageness and insatiabi- 
lity of these beings not appeased by this heavenly fare, 
the introduction of (according to the Ebionitish mora- 
lity) the unlawful and abominable use of animal food.* 
He is a stranger to the occasion to which the Ebionites 
attribute Noah’s deluge—and to the laws to which 
they subject the remaining souls of the Giants, after 
the restoration of the human race ;* he is equally a 
stranger to the particular method by which they sup- 
posed the connection of dzmons with men was ac- 
complished, and especially with their souls.‘ Lastly, 
he utters not a word of the possible continued inter- 
fusion (Verschmelzung) of demons with human souls 
after death, and the intolerable agony resulting from 
it; and he knows nothing of the mysterious magical 
power over demons, which the Ebionites, according 
to their ascetic notions, attribute to fasting and absti- 
nence.> Not the shadow of a reason is left for con- 
sidering Justin’s deemonology to be of an Ebionitish 
cast. We might far sooner expect to find (if it were 
at all possible) Ebionitism in the demonological re- 
presentations of other Fathers. More than one of 
these approaches much nearer the Ebionites on this 
subject than Justin. Athenagoras may be adduced 


1. Homil. 8, 14, p. 677. 3 Homil. 8, 15, p. 677. 
5 Homiil. 8, 17, sqq. p. 678. 

* Homil. 9, 9, sq. p. 681, sq. 9, 15, p. 688, 11, 15, p. 696. 
5 Lomil. 9, 9, sq. p. 682. 
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as an instance. He not merely held, like the Ebio- 
nites, that the individuals with whom the angels had 
intercourse were virgins, but agrees with them still 
further in calling the progeny of this unnatural union 
Giants, and distinguishing the demons as their 
souls. 


ARTICLE II. 
THE FALL OF MAN. 


In no doctrine does the difference of dogmatical 
views, which even in the first ages of Christianity 
separated the Greek from the Latin or Western Church, 
stand forth more prominently than in that of the sin 
of man, and in the points closely connected with it. 
This difference was unquestionably brought into direct 
and irreconcilable opposition by Augustin; but al- 
ready the sentiments of Tertullian, and his immediate 
successors in the Western Church, differed, in very im- 
portant respects, from the convictions of the Greek 
Fathers, especially those of Alexandria. The former, 
indeed, by no means denied the freedom of the will to 
fallen man, and were as little disposed to deny that he 
had a natural susceptibility for good and moral capa- 
bility, but yet they already taught a physical propaga- 
tion of sin from Adam to all his descendants by natu- 
ral descent, and a proportional participation of indivi- 
dual descendants in the guilt of their progenitor ; 
while the Greek Fathers regarded the sin of the indi- 
vidual as an act of his pure free-will, and reckoned 
among the consequences of Adam’s disobedience little 
more than physical death, (the Alexandrian Fathers 
not even this), the domination of Satan and the easier 
seduction of mankind. When, at a later period, Au-~ 
gustin and Pelagius equally believed that the ancient 


1 Legat. p. Christ. c. 24, p. 303, (p. 27, Ὁ. 28, A.) c, 25, p. 
303, (p. 28. Β.) 
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church-teachers were in agreement with their theories, 
and appealed to them as authorities, they had both 
evidently fallen into an egregious error ; but the Greek 
Fathers might, with incomparably greater right, have 
numbered among their ancestors Pelagius than they 
could Augustin. These Fathers expressed themselves 
respecting the condition of man after the fall, very 
frequently, in a manner that by no means allows us to 
classify their sentiments under the broad title of 
the so-called later Semipelagianism, but we cannot 
help recognizing in them a pure Pelagian tincture. 
The Fathers, indeed, had not yet become downright 
Pelagians; they had only spun some of the threads 
which Pelagius afterwards wove into his system; to 
this system, as a system, they showed the same dis- 
approbation which was expressed by the later church. 
And though a bare subterfuge remains to excuse all 
sentiments of a Pelagian cast, by attributing them to 
inaccuracy of language, and thus making them ortho- 
dox in spite of themselves, yet, on the other hand 
again, it is true that mere incautious, apologetic, or 
polemical zeal, has given to many a sentence the 
strong Pelagian colouring which it wears. 

Justin, one of the Pelagianising Greeks, deduces, 
like all the Fathers, the historical existence of sin 
from the unfaithfulness of the first man in Paradise, 
and this unfaithfulness again, from the cunning wick- 
edness of Satan, who, under the form of a serpent, se- 
duced Eve. In various forms we meet with the sen- 
timent, “ Disobedience and transgression were intro- 
duced by an animal.”! The unfaithfulness into 
which our first parents suffered themselves to be se- 
duced by Satan was twofold,—in part disobedience, 


1 Dial. ο. Tr. c. 112, p. 205, (p. 339, B.) οὐ κωσαλισὼν φὸν 
ϑιεόν, ix) Sugioy, δι᾽ οὗ ἡ παράβασις xa) “αρακοὴ σὴν ἀρχὴν ἴλαβεν, 
ἔσειϑε σὸν λαὸν ἰλπίζεν. (Numb. xxi. 8.)—‘ For not forsaking 
God, he persuaded the people to hope in that animal by 
which ie ae and Cisobedience had been introduced.”® 
——c. 100, p. 195, (p. 327, C.) αὶ ἐπὸ red ὄριως φαρακοὶ φὴν Gerke 
ἴλαβι.---ο. 103, p. 199, (p. 331, C.) “Pree wee “ex 
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inasmuch as they ate of the forbidden fruit,!—in 
the belief of falsehood, since they were induced 

y the delusive address of the serpent, “ If ye hearken 
to me, and transgress God’s command, ye shall be as 
gods,” to believe in the existence of many gods, and 
in the possibility of their own deification.* As the 
immediate consequences of this twofold aberration, 
the seducer who, from this act, received the names of 
Satan, Devil, Serpent,? misanthropic and envious 
Demon,‘ Foe of Humanity,® and Father of Lies,® suf- 
fered expulsion from heaven,’ and was pronounced 
accursed ;* while those whom he seduced were ejected 


1 Dial. c. Tr. α. 81, p. 179, (p. 308, A.)—c. 94, p- 19], 
(p. 322, A.)—c. 124, p. 217, (p. 353, D.) 

2 Coh. ad Gr. c. 21, p. 22, (p. 19, D. E.) ὁ ϑεὸς ἠσίφασο cos 
Wearovs ἀνθρώσους τῆς ταλαιᾶς τῶν προγόνων μεμνημίνους ἐπ άφης, 
ἣν ἀπατῆσαι αὐτοὺς ὁ μισάνϑρωτνος δαίμων ἠβυλήϑη, φήσας wees 
αὐτούς" εἰ πσεισϑείησέ μοι τὴν τῷ Sik τοαριλϑεν ἱντολὴν, ἴσισϑε ὡς 
ϑεοῖ, ϑεοὺς ὀνορειάζων «οὺς μὴ ὄντας, ἵνα οἱ ἄνθϑρωτσοι οἰηϑίντις καὶ 
ἑτίρως εἶναι ϑιοὺρ καὶ ἰαυφτοὺς δύνασθαι γιενέσϑα, ϑιεοὺς τυιφιύσῶσι .. 
- « Πεισϑέντες φοΐνυν οἱ ἄνθοωτοοι τῷ ἠτνατηκόφι δαίμονι καὶ Sov 
wapaxiva: τολμήσανσις, ἰξηλθον «τῇ wagadsion.— God knew 
that the first generations of mankind remembered the de- 
lusion by which the misanthropic demon contrived to delude 
them, when he said to them, If ye obey me in transgress- 
ing the command of God, ye shall be as gods, speaking of gods 
that were not in existence, that men, supposing that other 
gods existed, might believe that they themselves could become 
gods. Therefore men (our first parents) being the dupes of 
the deceiving dwmon, and daring to disregard God, were ex- 
pelled from Paradise.”’—c. 38, p. 34, (p. 36, C.)—Theophilus 
of Antioch, (ad Autol.2, 28, p. 368, [P. 104, A. B.]) Cyrill of 
Alexandria, (adv. Julian. 1. 3, T, VI. p. 91, D.) and Epipha- 
nius, (adv. hares. 37, 1, T. I. p. 268,) were led by Gen. iii. δ, 
according to the LXX., to believe that the first human beings 
were seduced by Satan into a belief in polytheism. 

8 Coh. ad Gr. c. 28, p. 28, (p. 28, B.)—Adpol. 1, 28, p. 60, 
(p. 71, A.)\—Dial. ὁ. Tr. c. 103, p. 198, sq. (p. 331, A—C.) 

* Coh. ad Gr. c. 21, p. 22, (p. 19, Ὁ.) ὁ μισάνϑρωπος δαίμων 
—0c. 38, p. 34, (p. 36, C.) βάσκανος δαίμων. 

δ (οὗ, ad Gr. c. 28, (p. 28, B.) ix Sede τῆς ἀνθρωπότηφος. 

4 (οὐ. ad Gr. ο. 21, p. 22, (p. 20, B.) Ψεύφης πατήρ. 

7 Coh. ad Gr. ο. 28, (p. 28, B.) 

® Dial. c. Tr. c. 79, p. 177, (p. 306, A.)—c. 91, p. 189, 
(p, 319, B.)—c, 112, p. 205, (p. 339, A.) 
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from paradise,! and made subject to Satan and 
death.* These consequences of the first sin, and 
with them sin itself, continue to be the lamentable lot 
of all men. Every man lies under the power of sin 5 
every man suffers the attacks of Satan; every man 
tastes the bitterness of death. Justin depicts, in striking 
colours, the universality of sin. ‘“ The whole human 
race,”> says he, ‘‘ stand, according to the law of Moses, 
under the curse ; for every one is declared to be cursed. 
who keepeth not what is written in the book of the law. 
And noone hath done everything perfectly . . . some 
have kept the law more or less than others. But if 
evidently the curse falls on those who are under the 
law, since they have not entirely kept it; will not 
all heathens be much more under the curse, who 
serve idols, and are slaves to unnatural and all other 
vices?” By death, whose existence and dominion 
Justin dates from Adam’s fall, he understands the col- 


1 Coh. ad Gr ο. 21, p. 22, (p. 20, A. B.) wersSivess οἱ ἄνϑρω- 
σοι... ἰξῆλθον τῷ παραδείσω «ὦ μὲν ὀνίματος φῶν ϑεῶν sespernpsives, 
μηκίφι δὶ wage SB μὴ εἶναι ϑιοὺς ἱσίρους διδα χϑέντες. Οὐ γὰρ 
δίκαιον ἦν, cous THY πρώτην ἐντολὴν μὴ φυλάξαντας, ἣν φυλάξαι 
ῥᾳδιον ἦν. διδάσκειν ἔστι, ἀλλὰ σιμωρίαν αὐφοῖς ἱπάγειν δικαίαν" 
᾿Εκβληϑίνσις woivey 78 σαραδείσα καὶ οἰόμενοι, διὰ σὴν “αραποὴν 
ἰκβιβλῆσϑαι μόνην. οὐ μὴν εἰδόφες, διότι καὶ Seeds μὴ ὄντας ἐσείσϑη- 
σαν εἶναι, τὸ τῶν ϑεῶν ὄνομα καὶ «τοῖς μετὰ φαῦῖφα iE αὐτῶν γενομένοις 
ἀνθρώποις Tagidecar. Αὕτη «οίνυν “ρώφη wee) ϑεῶν Ψιυδὴ; φανφτα- 
σία, ἀπὸ τῷ Ψιύφον warecs ἀρχὴν ἰσχηκυῖα. ---“ς Then (the hu- 
man pair) being persuaded, departed from paradise, rememe 
bering the name of gods, but no longer being taught by 
God that there were no other gods. For it was not just 
that they who did not keep the first commandment, which 
was easier to keep, should be taught anv longer, but rather 
that they should receive condign punishment. Being there- 
fore expelled from paradise, and thinking that they were ex- 
pelled only for disobedience, not knowing that it was also be- 
cause they believed that there were gods who did not really 
exist, they gave the name of gods to men who were born of 
them after these events. This first false imagination concern- 
ing gods took its rise from the mendacious father.” 

* Dial. c. Tr. c, 81, p. 179, (p. 208, A.)—c. 100, p. 195, 
(p. 327, C.) Eda. . . παρακοὴν καὶ ϑάνατον teins, 

° Dial. c. Tr. c. 95, p. 192, (p. 322, C. D.) 
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lective unhappiness with which human life has ever 
since been troubled and disturbed, including the threa- 
tening of eternal condemnation, but especially, like- 
wise, the physical mortality of men; the latter in 
agreement with the prevalent church-tradition, and ac- 
cording to the Mosaic account of the fall, taken lite- 
rally. When Bihr,' on account of a passage in the 
Dialogue where it is said that Christ procured free- 
dom from death for those who believe on him,?— 
thinks that death, the annexed penalty of Adam’s sin, 
may be taken merely in a metaphorical sense, he at- 
tributes an exclusiveness to that passage which is very 
far from belonging to it. Granting that it points 
merely to spiritual death, it would then exhibit only 
one side of the death that is impending over mankind, 
without denying the other. But Christ is by no 
means called in it a Redeemer from death in an exclu- 
sively metaphorical sense ; among the blessings of this 
redemption is also reckoned the freedom of Christians 
from the dread of temporal death, as well as their ex- 
emption from the second death, which, if it were 
never stated more explicitly, yet always awaits the un- 
godly in eternity. Moreover, when Bretschneider® 
would understand, by the death which Justin repre- 
sents as the wages of Adamic and of all sin, only the 
condition in which the soul enters Hades after its se- 
paration from its earthly body, a condition which “ to 
him (Justin) is a death, since he calls the opposite of 
this condition imperishability, immortality ;” he has 
given a meaning to the idea of death which it never 
has in Justin. Justin never gives the name of death 
to the intermediate state of the soul after the close of 
its earthly life. He does not do this in the passage 
which has been adduced to prove it. For the happy 


1 Die Lehre der Kirche vom Tade Jesu in den ersten dres 
Jahrhunderten (Sulzb. 1832) s. 50. 

2 Dial. c. Tr. c. 100, p. 196, (p. 327, D.) 

5 Die Grundlage des evangelischen Pietismus (Leipzig 1833,) 
s. 301. 

4 The passage, which will again come under our notice, is in 
Dial, c. Tr. ς. 45, p. 141, (p. 264, A.) 
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imperishability and immortality which is here repre- 
sented as the inheritance of believers and the righteous 
after the resurrection, 1s not contrasted with the inter- 
mediate state of departed souls in Hades, but precise- 
ly with their bodily mortality. The contempt of 
death, the production of which is named as one of the 
objects of the incarnation of Christ, must apply entire- 
ly to bodily death, since this alone is universally an 
object of fear and dread, as the violent and painful 
termination of all earthly relations, and not to the im- 
termediate state of the soul after death, which Justin 
at least depicts as by no means unpleasant to pious be- 
lievers. The passage in question contains also an un- 
deniable reference to Revel. xxi. 4, a circumstance 
which makes the application of the death mentioned 
in it to bodily mortality still more urgent. 

But Justin, although, as we admit, he referred the 
origin of all sin to the transgression of the first man— 
although he was convinced of the perfect universality 
of evil, and extended its original consequences equally 
to the collective human race—yet he was very far 
from supposing a physical genetic connection between 
Adam’s transgression and the sin of his posterity, or 
allowing that the collective sinful race shared in the 
personal guilt of their progenitor. Hereditary sin and 
the imputation of Adam’s guilt are ideas foreign to 
Justin.’ Men, according to his views, were always 
born with the same integrity in which their first pa- 
rents were created; the divine image has remained 
uninjured. Man still possesses the power of reason 
which he originally received, and is placed by it in a 


1 Justin does not express this thought quite so broadly as it 
is given in the text. But it may be inferred immediately from 
observing that Justin attributes to Adam’s descendants, alto- 
gether the same pre-eminence and capabilities with which he 
supposes our first parent to be endowed at his creation. En- 
gelhardt (Dogmengeschichte, I. 289,) without reason regards 


this as a mere confounding of the original condition of man 
with his state after the fall. 
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position to choose and to follow what God approves.! 
He has still the full unimpaired knowledge of good 
and evil, ‘ There is no nation which does not feel 
that adultery, unchastity, murder, and the like, are de- 
basing; and in case they commit all these crimes, 
they do not lose the consciousness that in doing so 
they are acting unrighteously ; those persons excepted 
who, being filled with an impure spirit, and corrupted 
by education or bad morals and laws, have lost tbeir 
innate notions (τὰς φυσικὰς ἐννοίας) or rather have 
stifled them ; or perhaps still have them, but under 
restraint (ἐπεσχημένας ἔχουσιν.) For it may be ob- 
served, that the same people cannot endure what they 
do to others, and severely reprobate in others faults 
which they themselves commit. Man also possesses 
freedom of moral choice, in the same strength and ex- 
tent as when it was originally bestowed upon him. 
Every transgression is the purely free act of the will 
of the individual. Whoever commits sin, the fault 
lies not with God, but with himself. If God’s word 
predicts that a number of angels and men will be pu- 
nished, it must be presupposed not that God caused 
them to be sinners, but that he foresaw that they 
would continue incorrigible.‘ If men share in the 
consequences of Adam’s sin, this is on persona] grounds, 
since they are independent, and share in Adam’s sin 
from their own free will. Justin expresses this senti- 
ment very clearly in two passages. In the first he 
says, ‘“ Men earn death for themselves, by assimilat- 


* Apol. 1, 10, p. 49, (p. 58, C.) σὸ μὲν σὴν ἀρχὴν γενέσθαι, 
bx ἡμίσερον ἦν" τὸ δ' ἰξακογλυθῆναι οἷς φίλον αὐτῷ αἱρυμίνυς, δ᾽ ὧν 
αὐτὸς ἰδωρήσασο λογικῶν δυνάμεων, πέιϑιοι τε καὶ de wie ἄγει 
ἥμας- 

Ὁ Dial. e. ΤΥ. c. 93, p. 190, (p. 320, C. D.) 

3 Dial. c. Tr. c. 141, p. 231, (p. 370, B.C.) δ᾽ ἑαυτὸς ἡκξς 
οἱ ἄνθρωποι καὶ οἱ ἄγγελοι ἰλεγχϑησόμιϑα πονηρευσάμενοι, ἰὰν μὴ 
φϑάσανει; μιταϑώμεϑα .---ο. 140, p. 231, (p. 370, A.) 

4 Dial. c. Tr. 6. 141, p. 231, (p. 370, C.) & ὁ λόγος σοῦ Sood 
weounviea wavras τινὰς καὶ ἀγγέλυς καὶ ἀνϑρώσως κολασϑήσεσθαι 
μίλλονταρ, διόφι προιγίνωσκιν αὐτὸς ἀμεταβλήτως γενησομοίνως wore 
ets, weetias ταῦτα, ἀλλ᾽ ὑχ Ors αὐτὼ; ὁ ϑεὲς σοιῴσωρ ἰποίησεν. 
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ing themselves to Adam and Eve.”—The other 1s, 
“186 human race since Adam have been a prey to 
death and the seduction of the serpent, each individual 
having acted wickedly by his own fault.” 


1 Dial. c. Tr. c. 88, p. 186, (p. 316, Α.})--- οὐδὲ σὸ γεννηθῆναι 
αὐφὸν καὶ σταυρωθῆναι. ὡς ἱνδεὴς τούτων, ixiuturey (Χριστός) arr 
ὑπὶρ τοῦ γίνους rol σῶν ανϑρώσων, ὃ awe τοῦ ᾿Αδὰμ vers ϑάνατον 
καὶ πλάνην φὴν τοῦ ὄφιως ἱπεπεώκχοι, Taek τὴν ἰδίαν αἰτίαν ἱκάστου 
αὐτῶν «τοονηρευσαβεῖνον. The explanation of the above passage, 
which we have given in the text, (according to which the par- 
ticipial clause waged ¢. ἴδ, aie. inter. air. τυονηρευσαμένον, is 
closely connectéd with the words immediately preceding, as 
expressing the cause) is not merely, in point of language, the 
most natural and obvious, but is also strongly supported by the 
illustrative sentence which immediately follows: βουλόμενος 
γὰρ «ούφους by ἰλευϑίρᾳ τυροαιρίσοι καὶ αὐτιξουσίους γενομένους cobs 
σε ἀγγίλους καὶ τοὺς ἀνθεώπχους ὁ ϑεὸς τυράφφοιν ὅσα ἕκαστον ἰνεδυ- 
νάέμωσε δύνασϑαι ποιεῖν ἱπσοίησεν, εἰ μὲν τὼ εὐάριστα αὐτῷ αἱροῖντο x2) 
ἀφϑαρσους καὶ ἀςιμωρήφου; αὐ τοὺ; τηρῆσαι" ἰὰν δὲ πονηρεύσανται. ὡς 
αὐσῷ δοκεῖ ἕκαστον κολαξ σιν. ---" For, it being Gods will tbat 
they should possess freedom of choice, and be self-governing, 
he endued men and angels with such power of doing things as 
they actually possess ; that if they chose what was well pleasing 
to him, he might preserve them incorruptiole and free from pu- 
nishment ; but if they acted wickedly, he might punish each one 
as he sees fit.’ —-T here cin be no well-founded objection to trans- 
lating the words wage τὴν ἰδίαν αἰτίαν, “ by his own fault.” 
TIagé, as has been shown by Whitby, (fractatus de imputatione 
divina peccati Adami posteris ejus universis in reatum. Lond. 
1711, p. 160.) Prudent. Maranus (Opera Justini, p. 98, 186.) 
Rossler, (Bibliothek der Kirchenviter, I. 167,) and Gaab, 
(Abhandlungen zur Dogmengeschichte, 112,) frequently has this 
meaning. Besides the two passages adduced by Maranus from 
Irenzus, we may mention the three following; Athenag. de 
resurrect. c. 16, p. 329, (p. 58, C.)—Ireneus adv. hares. 4, 
76, p. 286; παρὰ «τὴν αὐτῶν ἀπίιστησαν αἰτίαν͵ ἰλεύϑιρα καὶ αὐςτεξ- 
“ύσια τὴν γνώμην ytyovore.—Clem. red. 1, 8, 66, ‘I’. I. p. 161. 
The two other meanings which have been given to the above 
passages are inadmissible in this. That meaning is evidently 
to he rejected, because, in direct contradiction with the con- 
nection, which takes wagé in the sense of ‘‘ against, contrary 
to,” and builds upon it the doctrine of hereditary sin. The 
other interpretation is in itself admissible, (neither ungramma- 
tical nor decidedly against the connection) but not tobe approved, 
as being far-fetched and forced, which divides the two clauses, 
Sawer. Al ὑπὸ Sav x. WA. τὴν τ δ: ἰττιτοτώχοι and παρα τὴν ἐδ. 
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But if Justin held sin to be universal, and yet did 
not deduce this universality from the natural trans- 
mittance of moral disease from one to another, to what 
quarter does he look for the solution of this enigma- 
tical phenomenon? He enumerates several sources 
from which, as he conjectures, sin arises, both internal 
and external. One internal source is the sensuality! 
existing in every man, naturally multiform, and sus- 
ceptible of all evil. He appears to regard this sen- 
suality as an essential ingredient of human nature, (as 
the specific agent of the lower animal soul,) and, 
therefore, presupposed to exist in our first parents, and 


ast. ixagcev avr. τυονηρευσα μένου, and places them in the rel: tion of 
co-ordinates to one another: the latter clause may be translated 
by ut interim propriam pro se maligne agentis cujusque cul- 
pam taceam, as has been done, for example, by Boss, (de con- 
troversiis, quas Pelagius cjusque reliquie moverunt, 2, 1. 
Opera, Amstel. 1701, T. VI. p.604.) Nourry (apparatus ad 
bibl. maxim, I. p. 407.) Starck, (freimiithige Betrachtungen 
itber das Christenthum, 256,) and by Horn, (de sententia pa- 
tlrum . . . . de peccutooriginali, p. 12.) But when that 
separation and co-ordination is made merely, as is evidently 
the case with Nifanius (Justin. phil. exhibit. verit. evang, test. 
et conf. p. 263.) Prudent Marauus (Proleg. 2,6, p.xxv. 186,) 
and Lumper (de vita Scriptis, &c. T. II. p. 169,) with a de- 
sign to obtain a testimony for the doctrine of hereditary sin, 
it is labour thrown away. For even the validity of that 
co-ordination being allowed, the tortured passage does not, 
after all, contain the distinction sought and required for that 
object, between the universal sinfuluess and guilt of all pro- 
ceeding from Adam, and the free sins of individuals. Justin, 
in this passage, refers to Adam only so far as death and the 
dominion of Satan (by no means sin and guilt) proceeded from 
him. See Whitby, p. 160, aud Onymus, Just. de precip. re- 
lig. christ. dogmat. sentent. p. 31, sq. 

1 Apol. 1, 10, p. 49, (p. 58, D.) dare οὐκ ἠδυνήθησαν of ἀνθ ρώ- 
Wises νόμοι τυρᾶξαι, ταῦτα ὁ λόγος Sieg ὧν εἰ, γάσατο, si μὴ οἱ φαῦλόι 
δαίμονες χαςτισκίδασαν τυολλὰ ψιυδὴ καὶ ἄϑια κατηγορήματα σύμ- 
Maver λαβόντες τὴνὶν ixdgy κακὴν τορὸς τσάντα καὶ wuriany φύσει 
bers ϑυμίαν.---.- ““ For what human laws could not do, these the 
W ord, being divine, would have effected, unless evil demons 
had scattered abroad many false and impious crimes, taken 
for all, as an ally, the evil in each one, and the various 
natural desires.” In procreation this sensuality manifests 
itself under the form of lust, De Resurrect. c. 3, p. 589, Ὁ. E, 


λ 
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he explains by it their susceptibility for the seductive 
allurements of the demonical serpent ; at least no trace 
can be found in him that he, somewhat like Methodi- 
us,! supposes it to have originated at the fall, and since 
that event to have been naturally inherited by the pro- 
pagation of the species. With this sensuality as the 
internal source, he connects the supremacy of Satan, 
existing since the fall, though by no means irresisti- 
ble, and, next the corrupting influence of bad educa- 
tion and bad morals, as the further external sources 
of sin. Of the supremacy of Satan we have already 
given his views. He names education and example 
expressly in one passage of the larger Apology 
as the incitements of sin, from which it has been 
strangely thought possible to prove the reality and 
power of hereditary sin.* It is as follows: ¢éredy) 
τὴν πρώτην γένεσιν ἡμῶν ἀγνοοῦντες κατ᾽ ἀνάγκην γε- 
γενήμεϑα ἐξ ὑγρᾶς σπορᾶς κατὰ μίξιν τὴν τῶν γονέων πρὸς 
ἀλλήλους καὶ ἐν ἔϑεσι φαύλοις καὶ πονηραῖς ἀναστρο- 
φαῖς γεγόναμεν, ὅπως μὴ ἀνάγκης σέκνα μηδὲ ἀγνοίας 
μένωμεν, ἀλλὰ προαιρέσεως καὶ ἐπιστήμης, ἀφέσεώς 
τε ἁμαρτιῶν ὑπὲρ ὧν προημάρτομεν τύχωμεν ἐν τῷ ὕδατι, 
ἐπονομάξεται τῷ ἐλομένῳ ἀναγεννηϑδῆνω . . . . τὸ 


? In a fragment in Phot. bibl. cod. 284, T. ii. p. 295, sq. 

2 Such is the opinion of Bebel (antiguttates eccles. in iribus 
prioribus p. n. Chr. seculis evangel. p. 257.) Nourry (Appar. 
ad bibl. maz. i. p. 407.) Prudent. Maran. (proleg. 2, 6, p. 
25.) Lumper (de vita script. &c. ii. 168,) and Thiersch 
(Zeitsohrift fiir die gesammte luther. Theologie n. Kirche 
herausg. v. Rudelbach u. Guerike, 1841, ii. 171.) Another 
passage in which, even by such men as Onymus (Justin. 
de prac. rel. chr. dogm. sentent. p. 32,) the church theory of 
hereditary sin has been found, isin Dial. ο. Tr. c. 100, p. 195, 
(p. 327, C.) wagSives οὖσα Eva καὶ ἄφϑορος, σὸν λόγον rev ἀπσὸ τῷ 
ὄφεως συλλαβοῦσα, τναρακοὴν καὶ ϑάναφον ἔφεκε. But this 
speaks exclusively of Εν θ᾽ sin, and its immediate consequences, 
without making the slightest reference to her descendants. 
The word ἔσεκε is metaphorical. As Justin represented the 
reception of the seductive language of the serpent, by which 
Eve fell, under the image of sexual conception, he points out 
the disobedience against God of which Eve was guilty, and the 
death connected with it as its effect, as the offspring of this 
union between Eve and the Tempter. 
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rou τατρὸς τῶν ὅλων καὶ δεσπότου ϑεοῦ ὄνομα. (Apol. 1, 
ΘΙ, p. 80, (p. 94,C.) ““ Since we are ignorant of our 
first generation, when brought into being by necessity 
from the connubial intercourse of our parents, and 
are brought up in evil habits and wicked intercourse, 
—that we may not remain children of necessity and 
ignorance, but of choice and knowledge, and may 
ebtain in water the forgiveness of sins which we be- 
fore committed,—the name of the Father of all, and 
Lord God, is named on him who is willing to be re- 
generated, and repents of his sins.” ‘This passage 

istinguishes, undeniably, a twofold birth,—a birth 
after the flesh, which results from the union of a 
child’s parents,—and a birth after the Spirit, of which 
baptism is the instrument, (durch die Taufe vermittelt 
wird). The first birth, in reference to the child 
born, is a matter of pure necessity ; we are born phy- 
sically, without our knowledge or co-operation: the 
other birth, on the contrary, depends on our individual, 
self-conscious freedom ; we shall be born of the Spirit, 
only if we wish it. The birth after the flesh, as it is 
(in respect of the infant) a necessary and unconscious 
act, forms the starting-point of a life full of ignorance 
and moral bondage (unfreiheit ), full of error and sin. 
The birth after the Spirit, on the contrary, removes 
this ignorance and bondage, takes away sin -by the 
power of forgiveness, and leads us to the full posses- 
sion and use of knowledge and freedom. In what 
sense, then, is the physical life represented as the 
starting-point of a life full of ignorance and bondage, 
as the beginning of an existence defiled by sin? The 
clause ἐν Jeo: φαύλοις. . . .- γεγόναμεν supplies the 
answer. We are, (such is the judgment expressed,) 
as long as we are destitute of the birth of the Spin, 
children of necessity and ignorance, since we are un- 
der the influence of bad education, and of corrupt 
morals. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
THE DOCTRINE OF SALVATION. 


This doctrine may be comprised under three heads ; 
the historical foundation of salvation ; the objective 
means of its appropriation ; and lastly, the subjective 
conditions of its appropriation. 


ARTICLE I. 
THE HISTORICAL FOUNDATION OF SALVATION. 


However unsettled the ancient Church might be 
on various points relating to the doctrine of redemp- 
tion, on one point it was perfectly clear and unani- 
mous, that it placed salvation in the strictest and ab- 
solutely indissoluble connection with the person and 
merits of Christ. Its Soteriology, as far as related to 
the foundation of salvation, was completely a Chris- 
tology. Even when it contemplated the salvation of 
persons who lived before the Christian dispensation, 
In no immediate dependance on the Saviour’s divine 
work of redemption, it brought this salvation at least 
so far in connection with the person of the Lord, that 
it represented him as the Logos, exercising an illu- 
minating and sanctifying power, both among Jews 
and Gentiles. But the Christology of the Church na- 
turally divides itself into two departments; the con- 
templation of redemption as a general abstract fact ; 
and the contemplation of the person of Christ as the 
eoncrete instrument of thatredemption. In reference 
to the latter, the twofold view of the personal being 
of Christ must claim the closest attention. Against 
Ebionitism it was necessary to maintain the existence 
of a special divinity in his person, and against Doce- 
tism, the reality of his sensible appearance, the essen- 
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tial homogeneity of his corporeal structure with that 
of men in general.! The reality of a union of a Di- 
vine and a Human inthe person of Christ, is main- 
tained by all the Church-teachers, though Irenzus 
first made the attempt to point out the necessity of 
this union, and a constant uncertainty respecting 
the kind of union remained prevalent. The greater 
number adhered to the representation, which, at a 
later period, were regarded as Apollinarism, that the 
Logos had assumed a human body, possessed of mere 
animal life, but destitute of a rational soul; while 
only a few included this rational soul in their idea of 
the full humanity of Christ, with which minority 
Origen concurred in maintaining that the rational 
soul was the medium of communication between the 
Divine and the Human in Christ. The mediatorial 
merit of the God-man, which, according to Scripture, 
was extended to all men, but, by Origen, to all ra- 
tional natures, was placed by the ancient Church prin- 
cipally, though not exclusively, in his death. The 
efficiency ascribed to this death was conceived of by 
them moreasaredeeming than anatoning power. They 
had not yet penetrated to the full idea of the atonement, 
though, in the current conception which was held, 
with more or less clearness, of the death of Jesus, as 
a sacrifice, there was at least a foundation laid for this 
idea. But, since the Church contemplated the death 
of Jesus, principally in its redeeming character, it re- 
ferred to their redemption in general, and with prefe- 
rence to the freedom it effected from the supremacy 


',Clemens and Origen, though opposers of Docetism, never- 
theless made some approach to it themselves, since the former 
supposed that the body of Christ was exalted above the com- 
mon necessities and sensations of the human frame, and the 
latter believed that it was endowed with a supernatural power 
of locomotion. Gieseler, (Commentatio qua Clementis Alex. et 
Origenis doctrine de corpore Christi exponuntur, Gott. 1837, 
P. 8, sqq- 15, sqq.) has not been able to deny this, though he 

as attempted to defend both the Alexandrian Fathers against 
the charge of a docetic spiritualization of the body of Christ. 
See Ritter’s Geschichte der Philosophie, V. 455. 
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of Satan, which had existed since the fall. The death 
of Jesus appeared as a ransom paid to Satan, in order 
that his unrighteous dominion over men might have 
an end. 

Justin, m his personal wrestling after truth and 
holiness, had experienced too many and deep disap- 
pointments; under a sense of these disappointments 
be had embraced the Gospel with too ardent a love ; 
im the fellowship of this Gospel he had found too 
copious a source of invigoration and peace not to re- 
echo, with all his heart, the apostolic affirmation, 
“ Neither is there salvation in any other, nor is there 
any other name given among men whereby we can 
be saved, save Jesus of Nazareth.” Actsiv.12. In 
fact Justin, like the whole ancient Church, knew of 
no other redemption than that founded by Christ,— 
he knew no other way οὐδ salvation than through 
the medium of the God-man, and his Soteriology was, 
as regards its foundation, no other than a Christology. 
“* Christ,” says he, “ the first born of all creatures, is 
also the beginning of a new race, regenerated by him 
through water and. faith, and the wood which has the 
mystery of the ecross.”! Justin recognized the first 
foundation of this exclusive salvation in the pre-in- 
cammate agency of the Logos; its absolute development, 
its objective accomplishment he dated from the begin- 
ning of the divine humanity of Christ. On the foun- 
dation we need not enlarge, as it has been already 
fully discussed. Weshall here treat of the nature and 
contents of this work of salvation, as carried on by the 
incarnate Redeemer. 

We begin then with what concerns the person of 
the Redeemer and his personal relations. “ Tue 
WORD BECAME FLESH;” this is the great mysterious 
fact, which meets us at the threshold of the Church, 


* Dial. c. Tr. c. 1838, p. 229, (p. 367, C.) ὁ Χριφός, τορωτόφοκος 
«νάσης κείσεως ὧν, καὶ ἀρχὴ πάλιν ἄλλου γίνους γέγονεν τοῦ ἀναγεν- 
γηθίνσος ὑπ᾽ αὐφοῦ δὲ ὕδατος καὶ wisews καὶ ξύλου τοῦ τὸ μνεήριον veo 
φαυροῦ ἔχονσος. 
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‘and is the peculiar and unfathomable mystery of 
Christianity ; who can tell how Justin strove to mas- 
ter and decypher it? He proceeded first of all to guard 
it and preserve its purity. By the Ebionites and 
Gnostics he found this sublime miracle deformed; by 
the former it was brought down to the common level ; 
by the latter it was subtilized into a phantasm ; against 
both these classes he defended its genuine reality. He 
met the Ebionitish error of the common physical origin 
of the Redeemer, with the proof that he was born of 
a Virgin, who was lineally Jescended from Abraham 
and David.! To counteract the views of the Gnostics, 
he asserts the true humanity of the Lord. To the 
judaizers he demonstrated that Christ must be born of 
a Virgin, because otherwise his birth could not have 
been sinless, inasmuch as all procreation is tainted with 
sin on account of the sensual pleasure connected with 
it ;*—because by this birth limits were set to procrea- 
tion aceompanied with unholy pleasure, and it was 
shewn that God could continue the human race with- 
out the sexual union ;>—and because the disobedience 
of man would thus be rectified by the very means which 
introduced it, since, as disobedience and death were 
produced by the conversation which the virgin Eve 
held with the serpent, so a virgin would believe and 


1 Dial. c. Tr. c. 54, p. 150, (p. 274, A ) ἐκ lew ὁ Χριφὸς ἄν- 
Semmes iF ἀνθρώπων. κατὰ τὸ κοινὸν τῶν BVI OTH yivrndes.—c. 43, 
p. 139, (p. 261, B.) σὸν διὰ τῆς ἀσὸ τοῦ vives «οὔ ABeray καὶ 
φυλῆς ᾿Ιύδα καὶ Δαβ)δ wagSive γιννηθίντα υἱὸν τοῦ ϑιῶ Χρισφόν͵-- 
c. 45, p. 141, (p. 264, A.)—c. 100, p. 195, (p. 327, A.) 

2 Dial. c. Tr. c. 23, p. 123, (p. 241, B.) ed» κατὰ τὴν 
Buddy ch ϑιῦ δίχα ἁμαρτίας [διὰ] τὴς ἀπὸ virus τῷ ᾿Αβραὰμ 
παρϑίνυ γιννηθίντα ὑιὸν ϑεῦ ᾿Ιησῶν Χριστόν Compare de resur- 
rect.c. 3, p. 589, Ὁ. E. The words δίχα ἁμαρείας relate to the 
process notto the product of procreation, as Prudent. Maranus 
( Prolegomena 2, 6, p. 26.) Oneymus (Justin. de pracip. rel. 
christ. dogmat, sent, p. 32.) and Seiler (uber den Versohnungs 
tod. Christi. Erlang. 1782, II. 197,) understood them, so that 
in this passage there is an allusion to hereditary sin. 

8 De resurrect. c, 3, p. 589, E. 590, A. 
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rejoice in the message of the angel that announced her 
conception of the conqueror of death.! 

Justin places the miraculous conception on a par 
with the general creation of animated beings by means 
of a single word, with the formation of Eve from 
Adam’s side, with the conception of Abraham's wife, 
and the mother of Samuel and of John the Baptist, 
and lastly, with the Christophanies ; the former as 
well as the latter, he resolves into an exercise of God's 
creative power,* not that he was of opinion that God 
immediately formed the Redeemer’s body in the Vir- 
gin’s womb; without being misled by Luke i. 35, he 
remained faithful, on this point, to the Scriptural doc- 
trine, that the Logos was the exclusive divine organ of 
creation ; he expressed the conviction, which may al- 
so be found in the writings of Clemens,’ Tertullian,‘ 
and others, that the Logos created his own organs of 
sense in Mary’s womb. Thus he says,* “ Christ by 
himself became capable of feeling like ourselves ;— 
and again,® ““ By the power of the Logos, Christ, ac- 


1 Dial. c. Tr. α. 100, p. 195, (p- 327, C.) Tertull. de carn. 
Chr. c. 17, T. LIT. p. 8301..—-Ante omnia commendanda erit 
ratio que prefuit ut dei filius de virgine nasceretur. . . . 
In virginem adhuc Evam irrepserat verbum edificatorium 
mortis, in virginem sque introducendum erat dei verbum ex- 
structorium vite, ut, quod per ejusmodi sexum abierat in per- 
ditionem, per eundem sexum redigeretur in salutem. Credi- 
derat Eva serpenti, credidit Maria Gabrieli quod illa credendo 
deliquit, hec credendo delevit.—Iren. adv. hares. 3, 33, p. 
219. Epiphan. adv. heres. 78, 18, T. 1. p. 1050. 

2 Dial. o. Tr. c. 75, p. 172, (p. 300, Ὁ. 301, A.)—e. 84, p. 
181, (p. 310, B. C.) 

_ 8. Strom. δ, 3, 16, T. IIE. p. 18. ὁ λόγος δηρμεργίας αἴσιος, 
ἴποιτα καὶ ἱαυσὸν γιννᾷ, ὅταν ὁ λόγο; σὼρξ γένηται. ἵνα καὶ ϑια 33" 

4 Advers. Praz. ο. 26,T. II. p. 197, 8ᾳ. adv. Jud. ο. 13, 
p. 259. 

5 Apol, 2, 10, p. 95, (p. 49, A.) 3/ ἑαυτῶ ὁμοιοπαϑῶς γενομένῳ, 

© Apol. 1, 46, Ρ. 71, (p. 83, D.) διὰ δυνάμεως τῷ Adye xara 
why τῷ wared; καὶ δεισσόσῃ ϑιῶ βφλὴν da πκρϑίνῃ ἄνδρωσες ἀπικνήϑη 
--}, 32, p. 63, (p. 74, B. D. 75, A. C.)—1, 66, p. 83, (p. 
98, A.)—Dial. c. Tr. c. 64, p. 149, (p. 274, A.) 


h 
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cording to the will of God the Father, and Lord of all, 
was brought forth as a man by a Virgin.” He also 
partly explains Christ’s appellation of the Son of 
Man, by his being born of a virgin. “Ἅ Christ,” 
he remarks, “ called himself the Son of Man, 
either because he was born of a virgin, who was 
lineally descended from David, Jacob, Isaac, and 
Abraham, or because Abraham is the father of all 
those from whom Mary deduced her lineage, or be- 
cause Adam was the father of all those who have been 
named from whom Mary was descended; for the 
fathers of women are also in a sense the fathers of 
the children born of their daughters.”! 

As to the identity in kind of Christ’s corporeal 
structure with the ordinary human body,—in other 
words, the true humanity of the Redeemer,—Justin 
did not present the arguments for this fact, the great 
stumbling-block of the Gnostics, as he did those for 
the miraculous conception : he satisfied himself with 
simply affirming it, but his affirmation is decided and 
impressive. Christ, he declares, was really born as a 
child,?—he had flesh and blood,’—he grew like other 
men, and passed through the various stages of life,*— 
he partook of all kinds of food,—he was made capable 
of suffering, and actually suffered :* in the garden of 
Gethsemane, in the night when the band of soldiers 
sought for him in the Mount of Olives, the sweat ran 
from his face as it were drops of blood, his heart and 
his bones trembled, in order “ that we might see that 
it was the Father's will that his Son should endure 


1 Dial. ec. Tr. c. 100, p. 195, (p. 327, A.) 

® Dial. o. Tr. ο. 84, p. 181, (p. 310, B.) 

3 Apol. 1, 66, p. 83, (p. 98, A.)—Dial. c. Tr. ὁ. 48, p. 144, 
(p. 267, C.) ἄνθρωποι iuoowabns ἡμῖν, σάρκα ἔχων. 

4 Αὐξάνων κατὰ φὸ κοινὸν cas ἄλλων ἁπάντῶν ἀνθρώπων, χρώ- 
μένος τοῖς ἁνμόζωσιν, ἱκάφῃ αὐξήσει «τὸ οἰκεῖον ἀπένοιρεε, φρεφόμενος 
σὰς πἄάνας σροφάς..--1)6 Resurrect. c. 3, p. 60, A. 

δ Dial. c. Tr. e. 98, p. 193, (p. 325, A.) ἀληϑῶε γίγονεν ἄν- 
Seuwes, ἀντιληστικῶς σαϑῶν.---Ο. 99, p. 194, (p. 326, B.) 
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sach sufferings for our sakes, and that we might not 
say, that because he was the Son of God, he was in: 
sensible to what he met with, and passed through.” 
If then, Justin understood that what was truly 
divine, and what was truly human, were united in 
Christ, he could not admit that representation of his 
person which implied merely the indwellmg of a 
divine power in the Man Jesus, nor that other view 
which, while holdmg fast the Divine personality, lost 
sight of his humanity : nor could it fatl to happen that 
the question must often occur to his thoughts, how 
the combination of a divine and human nature nt 
Christ could consist with the unity of one person. 
We could not, indeed, expect him to penetrate deep- 
ly into this mysterious subject—for which the inter- 
nal and external necessity was not very pressing ; as 
little could we expect a solution in a dogmatic form, 
for 80 intricate a problem, m an age of which the spi- 
rit was not sufficiently dogmatic. Justin could only 
atrive at the conviction, that the connection of the 
divine and the human in Christ was such, that the 
unity of the person remained unimpaired. This an+ 
ity of person the Apologist knew not how to preserve 
except by sacrificing the completeness of the human 
frature. Justin was the forerunner of Apollinaris.* 
He placed the essence and process of the incarnation 
in the assumption by the Logos of a human body ani- 
mated by the animal soul without the human spirit 
as a rational priticiple. The person of the God-man 
was composed according to him, of three principles, 
considered as divine of the λόγος, and as human of 
ψυχή and σῶμα. The Divine Logos occupied in Christ 
the place of the reason in man. Though we would 
not lay a stress upon the circumstance that Justin, 
when he speaks of Christ becoming man, generally 


1 Dial. ὁ. Tr. c. 103, p. 199, (p. 331. C. Ὁ.) 

2 In consequence of an erroneous view of Justin’s Anthro- 
pology, Planck denies this fact. ( Observationes quedam in 
primam doctrine de naturis Christi historiam inserted in Kuinoel 
et Ruperti commentatt. theolog. V. 1, p. 246.) 
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describes it as an incarnation, yet that view of it is 
plainly presented in the shorter Apology, where he 
expressly names only three essential parts of the God- 
man. 

Of the image of the earthly life of the God-man, as 
it was historically expressed under the conflict of out- 
ward circumstances, according to the councils of the 
divine wisdom, and by the power of the spirit that 
operated in it, Justin traces only a general and acci- 


1 The most usual expressions in Justin for the idea of the 
incarnation are the following ; pogGedeSas, (Apol. 1, 5, p. 47, 
[p. 56, Α.7) coparorsuticla, 6. Tr. ο. 70, p. 168, [p- 296, D.] 
σάρκα ἔχειν, o. Tr. c. 48, p. 144, [p. 267, C.] σάρκα Pogese (de 
resurrect. c. 1, p. 588, C.) eagueratiobas (Apol. 1, 66, p. 83, 
[p. 98, A.J—c. Tr.c. 45, p. 141, [p. 264, A.—c. 84, p, 181, 

Ῥ. 310, B.J— ο. 100, p. 195, [p. 326, Ὁ .]---σαρκοινοιηθέντα 

Wewteos γενίσία; ( Apol. 1,32, p. 63, [p.74, B.]) Less frequent- 
ly, the following more indefinite phrases occur; φανέρωσις ( Apol. 
1, 32, p. 63, [p. 73, C. ]J—1, 56, p. 77, [p. 91, A. J—e. ΤΥ. c. 49 
p. 145, [p. 268, C.] ἰτνιφάνεια (Apol. 1, 14, p. 52, [p. 61, C. 
—1, 40, p. 67, [p. 78, C.] φαΐίνεσθα, (Apol. 2, 10, p. 95, [p. 
48, B.J—c. Tr. c. 85, p. 181, [p. 311, A.]) θανιρᾶσϑαι (Apol. 
1, 56, p. 77, [p. 91, A.]) τὸν ἄνθρωπον ἀναλαμβάνοιν, Coh. ad Gr. 
c. 38, p. 34, [p. 36, C.] ἄνθρωτνον yericSas (Apol. 2, 6, p. 93, 
fe 45, A.]—2, 13, p. 97, [p. 51, D.J—c. Tr. c. 100, p. 195, 

p. 326, D.]—c. 113, p. 206, Lp- 340, D.]) 

* Apol, 2,10, p. 95, (p. 48, B.) μεγαλειόφεραι σάσης ἀνϑρωπείον 
διδασκαλία; φαίΐνιτα, τὰ ἡμίφιρα, dud πὸ λογικὸν σὴ ὅλον τὸν φανίντα 
δ᾽ ἡμᾶς Χριφὸν γιγονίναι, καὶ σῶμα καὶ λόγον καὶ ψυχήν. Com- 
pare Petau theol. dogm. de incarnat, 5. 13, T.1V. p. 219. 
Munscher, Handbuch der Christ. Dogmengeschichte, 11. 170. 
Neander, antignostikus Geist. der Tertullianus, 403. Allgem. 
Geschichte der Christ. Relig. ὦ. Kirche, I. 8, 708. Olshausen, 
(opusc. acad. p. 174,) is mistaken in considering the substan- 
tive λόγον, as the designation of the rational human soul; 
J ustin never uses the word λόγος in this sense ; the human 
spirit he calls wvsie. But Muhler does, indeed, adopt an ar- 
bitrary and ungrammatical method, joining together the words 
2a) λόγον καὶ ψυχήν, and making them equivalent to Ψυχὴν 
λογιφήν. What syntax will allow such a contraction? But 
what this critic urges against the reference of λόγον to the 
person of the divine Logos, namely, the want of the definite 
article before it, is indeed correct, but a matter of indifference. 
That omission is only to favour a conformity with the parallel 
substantives σῶμα and Ψυχήν, which are also without the article, 
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dental outline; yet the most important features are 
inserted. They are the following. The Redeemer, 
he states, was, in his outward form, as announced 
beforehand by Isaiah, (111. 2,) uncomely and 
despised,' but he possessed and showed, even 
when an infant, extraordinary power* This di- 
vine power he possessed, though veiled, during his 
whole life, as clearly appears from the fact that 
the demons, and all the powers of earth, trembled be- 
fore him.* Till he attained man’s estate, his Messianic 
destiny was concealed from men ;‘ they sup him 
to be the son of Joseph the carpenter, and to be no 
more than a carpenter himself, becatise he assisted his 
foster-father in his trade, and made ploughs and 
yokes.> About his thirtieth year he entered on his 
office of teacher, after John the Baptist had prepared 
the way for him.* At his baptism in Jordan, to which 
he submitted, not from any personal necessity, but for 
the sake of men, the descent of the Holy Spirit in the 
form of a dove, and the voice from heaven, “ Thou 
art my Son, to-day I have begotten thee,” solemnly 
testified to the bystanders that he was the Christ of 
God.” He practised the observance of the Mosaic 
law, after entering on his Messianic calling, from 
obedience to the divine plan of salvation. In all 


1 Dial. ce. Tr. c. 85, p. 181, (p. 311, A.)—c. 88, p. 186, (p. 
316, C.)—c. 100, p. 195, (p. 326, D.) Thus also, Clem. pod. 
3, 1,3, T. I. p. 279; Strom. 3, 17,103, T. 11, p. 272. Ter- 
tull. de carn. Chr. c. 9, T. 111. p. 288. Origen, e. Cels. 6, 
75, T. I. p. 689, See Hase, das Leben Jesu. (Leipz. 1835,) p. 
71, 78. ᾿ 

3 oy c. Tr. ο. 78, p. 176, p. 304, D.—c. 88, p. 185, (p. 
315, C. 

δ Dial. c. Tr. c. 49, p. 146, (p. 269, C.) 

4 Anol. 1, 35, p. 65, (p. 75, E.) 

4 Dial. c. Tr. c. 88, p. 186, (p. 316, C.) That Jesus, in 
his youth, assisted his foster-father in working as a carpenter, 
is the almost universal opinion of Christian antiquity. See 
Suicer, thesaur. eccles. T. II. p. 1254, and Arens de evangel. 
apocryph. in canonicis usu. hist. crit. exegetico, p- 32. 

δ᾽ Dial.c. Tr. c. 88, p. 185, sq. (p. 315, C—316, Ὁ.) 

7 Dial. c. Tr, c. 67, p. 164, (p. 291, ἢ.) 
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points he submitted himself to the Father with devout 
affection ;' he wished to do nothing of his own power, 
and according to his own will; he referred everything 
to God.* According to his Father’s will he became 
man;° he undertook and bore the suffering of death ;* 
he regarded his resurrection as ἃ gift from his Father's 
hand.’ He did not impute his deliverance to himself, — 
nor to his dignity as the Son of God, or found his re- 
demption on his own strength and wisdom ; in order 
to be sinless, as he was the only one among men who 
remained righteous, undefiled, free from sin and blame,® 
he made all his hope depend on God.? After death 
he descended, like all men, into Hades, but without 
remaining there,® he rose again on the third day, in 
the same flesh in which he had suffered, and returned, 
in a glorified existence, into heaven to the right hand 
of the Father. 

The two last named facts, the descent of Christ into ~ 
Hades, and his reassumption of the crucified flesh, de- 


1 Dial. c. Tr. c. 101, p. 196, (p. 328, A.) αὐτὸς σωϑήσεσϑαι 
ὑπὲ εὖ αὐτῷ Sci μηνύων, ἀλλ᾽ ob τῇ αὐτῷ βουλῇ ἢ ἰσχύϊ σράτεοιν 
σι καυχύρεενος᾽ καὶ γὰρ ia) γῆς σὸ αὐτὸ ἔπραξε. 

2 Dial. ο. Tr. c. 98, p. 193, (p. 324, D.) καὶ τὸν “ἄντα Ψψαλ- 
μὸν. (Ps. xxii.) ἔνσοιρο; dv, dregs καὶ od weds σὸν σατίρα εὐσεβὲς 
αὐτῷ ἀκούσητε, καὶ ὡς sis ἱκεῖνον πάντα ἀναφίρει, ὡς αὐτὸς δὲ 
ἐπκιείνου καὶ σωϑῆναι ἀσὸ τῷ ϑανάφον τούτου αἰτῶν. 

3 Apol, 1, 23, p. 57, (p. 68, (.}---Ἰ, 46, p. 71, (p. 83, D.)— 
1, 63, p. 81, sq. (p. 96,1A. D.)—2, 6, p. 93, (p. 45, A.) —Dial. 
δ. Tr. ο. 23, p. 123, (p. 241, B.)—c. 48, p. 139, (p. 261, B.) 
305 Dial 6. Tr. c 41, p. 137, (p. 260, A.)j—c. 95, p. 192, (pe 

3 .) 

5 Dial. c. Tr. c, 100, p. 195, (p. 326, 6.) 

6 Dial. c. Tr. c. 1], p. 117, (p. 234, Ὁ.) ἱκεῖνον ees μόνον 
ἄρεωρον καὶ δίκαιον ἄνϑρωπον.--ο. 35, p. 133, (p. 254, B.) ἄμω- 
oy καὶ dviyxAntey κατὰ σάντα Χριστὸν ᾿Ιησοῦν.---Ο. 110, p. 204, 
(p. 337, D.) τῷ διιωοτάφῳ καὶ wiry ἀσπίλῳ καὶ ἀναμαρτήτῳ 

ery. 

7 Dial. c. Tr. ο. 102, p. 197, (p. 329, Ὁ. 330, A.) 

8 Dial. c. Tr. α. 99, p. 195, (p. 326, C.) sires. ἰσήρεαινεν 
CPs. xxii. 2,) οὐκ εἷς ἄνοιαν chy lave’, ἀλλὰ τῶν νομιζόντων μὴ εἶνα,͵ 
αὐτὸν Χριστόν, ἀλλ' ἡγουμίνων ϑανατώσειν αὐτόν, καὶ ὦ; κοινὸν ἄνϑρω- 
wer iy ἄδου μένειν, 
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mand more distinct consideration. Justin, as it ap~ 
pears, laid little stress on Christ's descent into Hades, 
since he mentions it very briefly, but yet this reference 
is important, partly hecause Justin is the earliest 
church- teacher in whose writings this doctrine makes 
its appearance,—all the other works which contain it 
are of later date,'—partly because he connects with it 
the object of reducing the inferiority, in which the 
generations before the Christian dispensation, who 
either enjoyed not at all, or only in anticipation, the 
blessing of redemption, appeared to stand to those 
who beheld and enjoyed it in its concrete reality. 
He did not confine himself to behold by that descent 
into Hades, the penalty of mortality taken away, to 
which the human race had been subjected, since the 
entrance of sin,*—a view which, at a later period, was 
also taken by Ireneus,? Tertullian,* and Hilary of 
Poictiers,* but he connected, as they did, with that 
descent the farther design of a personal immediate 
communication by Jesus, of the saving truth of the 

ospel, to the men who existed before the incarnation. 

e approves of the contents of the spurious apocry- 
phal addition to the prophet Jeremiah; c. Tr. c. 72, 
p. 170, (p. 298, B,) ἐμνήσθη κύριος ὃ Δεὸς ἀπὸ ᾿Ισραὴλ 
φῶν νεχρῶν αὑτοῦ τῶν κεχοιμημένων εἰς γῆν χώματος, καὶ 
κατίβη πρὸς αὑτοὺς εὐαγγελέίσασϑα, αὑτοῖς τὸ σωτήριον 
αὐτοῦ, But Justin could not have attributed to this 


1 To this class may be referred The Apocryphal Sermon of 
Thaddeus at Edessa, ( Euseb. h.e. 1, 18, T. 1. p. 87,) the 
Epistle of Ignatius to the Tralkans, according to the longer 
recension, (c. 9, T. 11. p. 67,) and the Testament of the Pa- 
triarchs, (12, 9.) in Galland. bidil. vet. patr. T. I. (p. 239, C.) 
On the first witness seeWaaye de atate articuli quo in symboto 
apostol. traditur Jesu Christi ad inferos descensus, (Havn. 
1836,) p. 123. 

* See Dietelmaier historia dogmatis de desoensu Christi ad 
inferos, (Ed. 2. Altorf. 1762,) p. 62. 

* Adv. Hares. 5, 31, p. 331. 

* De anim. ο. 55, T. IV. p. 280. 

δ Enarrat. in psalm 53, p. 213, C. in psalm. 138, p. 324, A. 
Pott, exours. 3, comment. in Epistol. cathol. T. II. p. 293, sq. 
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supplementary preaching of Christ, the design of com- 
municating salvation to departed souls in general ; for 
pious Jews and Heathens, prior to the Christian dis- 
pensation, had the assurance of their salvation already 
in the faithful reception and impression of the divine 
will and life,! communicated to them partly by natu- 
ral knowledge, and partly by extraordinary divine 
aid; and for those who died in voluntary self-con- 
demned error and impiety, there was no possibility of 
salvation left in Hades. Perhaps Justin, by making 
a difference in degree between the happiness of pious 
heathens and of believing Christians, attributed to 
the descent of Christ into Hades a tendency to raise 
the pious heathens and Jews to a higher degree of 
happiness than their previous position out of the pale 
of Christianity had allowed, and to introduce them to 
the fulness of the Christian salvation ! Perhaps he at- 
tributed to this descent to Hades the secondary object 
of redeeming the Old Testament prophets and right- 
eous men, from the power of the demons which they 
encountered at their death !* 

With respect to the constitution of the body with 


1 Dial. 6. Tr.c. 45, p. 141, (p. 263, Ὁ. 264, A.) Munscher 
Handbuch der chrisil, Dogmenyeschichte, II. 211.) 

2 De Resurrect.c. 9, p. 594, D. E. σίνος ἕνεκεν iy σῇ σαρκὶ τῇ 
φαϑούσῳ ἀνίφη, si μὴ ἵνα δείξη Thy σαρκικὴν ἀνάφασιν ; καὶ cero Bao 
λόμενος πιςοποιῆσαι, τῶν μαϑητῶν αὐτοῦ μὴ πιςξευόντων, εἰ ἀληϑῶς 
σώματι avicn, βλεαόνσων αὐτῶν καὶ διξαζόντων, slaw αὐφοῖξ' οὔτω 
ἔχετε wisw, φησί ἴδετε ὅτι ἰγώ εἶμω, καὶ ψηλαφᾶν abeds ἰσέτριπεν 
αὐτοῖς καὶ σοὺς TOTES τῶν ἥλων iv ταῖς χερσὶν ἰσεδεικννε. Καὶ war- 
raced αὐτὸν κατανοήσαντις, ὅτι αὐτός igi καὶ iv τῷ σώμασι anes. 
κάλεσαν αὐτὸν φαγξιν μετ᾽ αὐσῶν, ἵνα καὶ διὰ τούφου βεβαίως μάϑω- 
σιν, ὅς, ἀληϑῶς σωματικῶς dvign, καὶ ἔφαγε κηρίον καὶ ἰχϑύν. Καὶ 
otras ἰπ δέιξας αὐτοῖς, ὅτι ἀληϑὼς σαρκὸς ἀνάςασίς igi, βωλόμενο: 
ἰνσιδεῖξαι καὶ etre, καϑὼς εἴρηκεν ὧν οὐρανῷ σὴν καφοίκησιν ἡριῶν 
ὁτάρχοιν, ὅσ, οὐκ ἀδύνατον καὶ σαρεὶ εἰς οὐρανὸν ἀνελθεῖν, ἀνελήφϑη 
βλεπόντων αὐτῶν εἰς σὸν οὐρανόν, ὡς ἦν ἦν τῇ φαρχί ----ς For what 
purpose did he rise (from the dead) in the flesh in which 
he suffered, unless to demonstrate the resurrection of the 
flesh? And wishing to confirm this when his disciples did 
not believe that he was truly risen in the body, but when they 
saw him doubted, he said to them, Do ye not yet believe? 


eo 
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which Christ rose from the dead, and afterwards as- 
cended to heaven, Justin cherished the conviction 
which was predominant in the Greek Church till the 
third century, and in the Latin till the fourth, that 
Christ rose in the same body which had been crucified 
and buried, in a body perfectly homogeneous in its 
materials and properties, with the common human 
frame, and that this passed into a state of glorification, 
first at his ascension, yet without any essential altera- 
tion in its nature.! 


We have hitherto contemplated the incarnation of 
Christ in its purely personal aspect, and represented 
the life of the Redeemer in its concrete, personal rela- 
tions : it now remains to develope the representations 
which Justin has given of the method and operation 
of that salvation which the incarnation was designed 
tp effect. These representations include nothing less | 
than the restoration of the human race to the perfec- 
tion of their original condition, the removal of sin and 


Behold it is I; and commanded them to handle him, and 
shewed them the marks of the nails in his hands. And hav- 
ing observed him on every side, and known that it was him- 
self, and that he was in the body, they invited him to eat with 
them, that thus they might learn with confidence that he 
was truly risen in the body; and he ate honeycomb and fish. 
And thus having shewed them that there was truly a resur- 
rection of the flesh, wishing also to shew (as he had said, that 
our habitation was in heaven) that it was not impossible for 
the flesh to return to heaven, he was taken up while they be- 
held him, into heaven, as he was in the flesh.’ See Miiller 
de Resurrectione J. Christi, vita eam excipiente et ascensu in 
eelum sententia, que in Eccles. Christ. ad finem usque sacul. 
6. viguerunt. (Havn. 1836,) pp. 77, 101. 

4 That the body of Christ, when he ascended to heaven, was 
a glorified one, appears from the dramatic description which 
Justin has drawn of that event. Dial. c. Tr. c. 36, p. 134, 
(p. 255, B.) But that the apologist supposed that state of 
glorification to commence 8 short time before the ascension, 
Cyril of Alexandria may serve as a surety, who, as in man 
other points, so also in the Somatology of the risen Christ, re- 
flects Justin’s doctrinal type with essential fidelity, though 


contrary to the spirit of his times. See Miller de Resurrect. 
J. Christi, pp. 88, 102. 
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all its consequences, physical death excepted. Justin, 
it is true, does not state this object as precisely as we . 
have expressed it; but what we have just said is onl 
a brief summary of the manifold consequences whic 
he represents as proceeding from the incarnation of 
Jesus, In his opinion, Christ became man, in order 
to be a partaker of our sufferings, and to bring their 
cure,—to make an end of the disobedience which had 
entered the world through the artifice of the serpent,* 
—to crush and annihilate the destructive power and 
supremacy of Satan, and of evil angels and men,°—to 
overcome death, by dying and rising again,‘—to lead 
those who believe in him to a contempt of death, and, 
finally, to free them wholly from its power.’ To what 
do these separate statements amount when taken to- 

ether, but to an expression of the conviction that the 
allen and unhappy human race would again possess, 
by Christ, what they had lost—the jewel of untroubled 
purity and bliss? 

As the means by which Christ pursued and attain- 
ed this object, Justin names two things, the doctrine 
and the death of Jesus. He never ascribes a strictly 
redeeming power to the Lord’s personal example. 


1 Apol. 2, 13, p.97, (p. 51, D.) 37 ἡμᾶς ἄνθρωπος γίγονιν, 
ὅσως καὶ τῶν συϑῶν σῶν ἡμιφίρων συμρίσοχος γινόμενος zai ἴασιν 
“«οἰήσηφαι. 

2 Dial. 6. Tr. c. 100, p. 195, (p. 337, 6.) 

+ Apol. 2, 6, p. 93, (p. 45, A.) ἄνθρωπος γίγονι . .. . . ἀπε- 
nunBsls ὑπὶρ τῶν αἰφευόνσων ἀνθρώπων καὶ [tal] παταλύσοι σῶν 
δαιμόνων --- αὶ, c. ΤῊ. ο. 100, p. 196, (p. 327, D.) διὰ cadens 
γιεγεννηταμ οὗτος, δι᾽ οὗ ὁ ϑεὸρ σόν τι ὄφιν καὶ τοὺς ὁμοιωϑίντας ἀγγί- 
λυς καὶ ἀνθρώσυς καταλύει.---ο, 94, p. 191, (ρ. 322, A.)—¢. LIL, 
p-.204, (p. 338, B.) : 

4 Apol. 1, 63, p. 82, (p. 96, D.) διὰ wagSivev ἄνϑρώπος γενόρε- 
vos. s - ὑπὶρ σωφσηρίας τῶν σιφευόντων αὐτῷ καὶ ιζουϑινηϑῆναι 
nas σαϑεῖν ὑπίμεινιν, ἵνα ἀποθανὼν καὶ ἀναφὰς νικήσῃ σὸν θάνατον, 

5 Dial. c. Tr. ο. 45, p. 141, (p. 264, A.) διὰ eis παρϑίνοῦ . . 
. « γιννηϑῆναι σαρκοαοιηϑεὶς ὑπέμεινεν, ἵνα διὰ σῇ; οἰκονομίας ταύτης 
ὁ σονηρινσάμινος τὴν ἀρχὴν spss καὶ οἱ ἱξομοιωθίντες αὐτῷ ἄγγελοι 
καςταλυϑῶσι καὶ ὁ ϑάνατορς καφταιφρονηθϑῆ.---ο. 100, p. 196, (p. 327, 
D.) δὲ οὗ (Κριστῶ) ὁ θεὸς... . ἀπαλλαγὴν τοῦ ϑανάςοῦ τοῖς με- 
σαγιώσκοῦσιν ἀπὸ Tay φαύλων καὶ πσισφιύοντων bis αὐτὸν ἰργάζεφα;. 
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Justin not merely deduces the renovation and re-. 

storation of the human race generally from the doctrine 
of Jesus,' but expresses himself by no means obscure- 
_ ly respecting the manner in which he considers that 
these effects were accomplished. He traces it in part 
to the power with which Jesus spoke ; in part, to the 
subject of which he principally discoursed. By the 
power of his discourse—a discourse glowing and 
splendid as the rays of the sun which penetrated the 
very depths of the mind and heart—he everywhere 
prevailed on the people to turn from their evil ways 
and repent.? By that, he elsewhere boasts, Christ led 
and still leads men back to God; so that the long 
obscured Monotheism is again acknowledged and 
honoured ;? he taught men to know the true nature 
and agency of the demons whom they had wolawfully 
set up as objects of adoration ;* and by this knowledge 
he withdrew men from their service.5 Wherever the 
words of Christ are received in faith, the worship of 
demons ceases, and the worship of the true God is 
established.® | 

Justin attributes the most comprehensive impor- 
tance, for the work of redemption, to the death of Je- 
sus. Deeply penetrated with the conviction that this 
death was the mysterious power by which, as by no- 
thing else, the pillars of the church were raised and 
supported,—by which, as in no other way, the saneti- 
fication and salvation of men was carried on and com- 


pleted—he made it the culminating point of the sal- 


' Apol, 1, 28, p. 57, (p. 68, C.) γενόμενος ἄνϑρωσος, ταῦφα 
ἥμᾶς ἰδίδαξιν, ie’ ἀλλαγὴ καὶ ἱπαναγωγῇ τοῦ ἀνθρωσιίου γένους. 

2 Dial. ο. Tr. ¢. 121, p. 214, (p. 350, A. Β.) Apol. 1, 10, 
p- 49, (p. 68, D.) 

8 Coh. ad Gr. 0. 38, Ῥ. 34, {p. 86, C.) 

4 Apo. 1, 5, p. 47, (p. 56, A. B.) 

* Dial. c. Tr. c, 83, p. 181, (p. 309, Ὁ. 310, A.) ἰσχωρὸς ὃ 
λόγος αὐτοῦ whruns wedAcds κασαλισεῖν δαιμόνια, οἷς ἰδούλενον, καὶ 
ἰσὶ τὸν “ανσοκράτοροι θεὸν δ᾽ αὐσοῦ mucus. 

5 4ροΐ. 1, 14. p. 51, (p. Gl, Β.) ἡμεῖς, μετὰ σὸ λόγῳ σεισϑλϑέναι, 


ἱκιύνων μὲν ἀσίφηριεν͵ Sse δὲ why τῷ ἀγεννήτῳ διὰ σοῦ vied ὃδι:ὅ- 
μεϑα. 
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vation effected by Christ. He attributed to it both 
a redeeming and an atoning power. The first, the 
redeeming power, takes the most conspicuous part, 
as external and open to observation. Justin calls the 
death of Jesus redeeming, in as much as it frees from 
the power and dominion of Satan and his angels. 
This effect he ascribes to it, sometimes in simple as- 
sertions, when he says; “ By the Crucified One, the 
serpent has found its death ;"! or, when he specifies, 
as a subject of Christian thanksgiving, that the powers 
and dominions had been overthrown by the sufferings 
of Christ ;? sometimes he describes this effect in its 
manifestations. He instances, as a fruit of the suffer- 
ings and death of Christ, at one time, that the demons 
trembled before the name of Jesus, and by the power 
of this name obeyed Christians when commanded by 
them to depart from the bodies ef men;* at another 
time, that the heathens forsook their idols, and, be- 
lieving in Jesus, devoted themselves to the service of 


1 Dial, c. Tr. c. 91, p. 189, (p. 319, A.) 

2 Dial. ο. Tr. c. 41, p. 137, (p. 260, A.) toe εὐχαριφῶμεν τῷ 
Se. . ... Owl τῶ. we. whe ἀρχὰς καὶ σὰρ ἱξωσίας 
κατα λιλυκίναι σελάαν κατάλυσιν διὰ σοῦ σαϑησοῦ γενομίνου κατὰ 
φὴν βουλὴν αὐσοῦ. 

5 Dial. c. Tr. c. 80, p. 128, (p. 247, Ο. D.) οὖ (Xers¥) καὶ 
σὴν εὖ ὀνόμασος ἰσχὺν καὶ σὰ δαιμόνια σρίμει, καὶ σήμερον ἰξυρ- 
πιζέμενα κατὰ σῷ ὀνόματος ᾿Ἰησῶ Χριξῇ τοῦ φανρωϑίνσος ia? 
Ποντίν Tliades . . . . . ὑποτάσσεται ὡς χαὶ ix σούτου 
σᾶἄσι φανιρὸν divas, ὅσι ὁ παρ οὐσῷ Ἡσαύτην ἴδωχεν αὐτῷ δύναμιν, 
Ges καὶ φὰ δαιμόνια ὑποϊάσσισϑαι, cy ὀνόματι αὐτοῦ καὶ σῇ Tov 
γινομίνου wxdScus αὐτοῦ οἰκονομίφ. Ej δὲ en τοῦ waus αὐτοῦ 
οἰκονορείᾳ συσαύτη δύναμις δόικιυϊαι παρακολουϑήσασα καὶ σαρα- 
πολουθοῦσα, πόση ἡ iv τῇ ἰνδύξῳ γινομίνη αὐτοῦ παρωσίᾳ ;--- 
“ And the demons tremble at the power of his name; and 
at this very day, when exorcised in the name of Jesus Christ, 
who was crucified under Pontius Pilate, they submit; so that, 
from this fact, it is manifest to all that the Father hath given 
such power, so that the demons are subject to his name, and 
to the economy of his passion. And if the power which follow- 
ed, and still follows the economy of his passion, is shewn to be 
so great, how great will it be at his glorious advent }᾽"...ο. 49, 
p. 146, (p. 269, C.)— Apol. 2, 6, p. 93, (p. 45, A. B.) 

VOL. Il. Υ 
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the true God.! But it is to be regretted that he does 
not inform us in precise terms, by what intermediate 
idea he realized this efficiency of redemption. When 
Bahr® supposes that he has found this intermediate 
idea in the representation of a ransoming of men from 
the power of Satan, by the death of Jesus as the 
ransom, he has allowed himself to be misled by a 
passage in the Dialogue with Trypho,? in which, 
though apparently the germ of such a representation 
seems to be contained, it is not so in reality. Every 
thing depends, in that passage, on the slender thread 
of the verb, χτᾶσϑαι, which does not necessarily ex- 
press the idea of vransoming ; and what is most 
material, in that passage, there is no statement that 
Christ had freed men from Satan’s power by 
his cross and blood. Unquestionably Ziegler‘ and 
Baur’ are in the right, who consider Irenzeus as the 
first who propounded the theory of ransom, which the 
ancient Church received and cherished with so strong 
a partiality. Next to deliverance from the power of 
Satan, Justin placed the redeeming power of Jesus in 
regeneration, by which man is released from practical 
connection with sin, and is purified from its defile- 
ment. The passion, the death—the blood of Christ— 


1 Dial, c. Tr. c. 91, p. 188, (p. 318, Ὁ.) χερα)ιτθίντες (Deut. 
Xxxili. 17,) vovligs κατανυγένφες, of ix «΄ἄντων τῶν ἐϑνῶν διὰ TOUTED 
Ἴοῦ pveneis (saves) εἰς σὴν ϑιοσίβειαν Tocwncar ἀσὸ τῶν μαϊκίων 
εἰδώλων καὶ δαιμόνων.---ο. 131, p. 228, (p. 360, C.)—c. 134, p. 
226, (p. 364, C.) 

2 Die Lehre der Kirche vom Tode Jesu. 49, 51. 

3 Dial. c. Tr. c. 134, p. 226, (p. 364, C.) ἐδούλευσιν Ἰακὼβ 
σὺ Λάβαν ὑπὶρ φῶν ῥαντῶν καὶ αολυμοίρφων ϑρεμμάφων ἰδουλευσε καὶ 
σὴν μέχρι gauge δουλείαν ὁ Χοιφὸς ὑτγὶρ τῶν ix παντὸς γένους «ποικίλων 
καὶ σολυοιδῶν ἀνϑρώσων, δὴ αἵἴμαφος καὶ μυςηρία τῷ gauss καησαί'- 
fives αὐτούς, ““ Jacob served Laban for the spotted and 
party-coloured sheep; Christ served a servitude, even to the 
cross, for men of every race, of various colours and forms, ac- 
quiring them by the blood and mystery of the cross.” 

4 Hist. dogm. de redemptione, Gotting. 1791, in Velthusen, 
Kuinoel et Ruperti comment. theolog. T. v. p. p. 247 
_° Die christliche Lehre von der Verschnung in ihrer geschicht- 
lichen Entwickelung. (Tubing. 1838,) p. 30. 

. { 
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expressions which he uses interchangeably, without af- 
fixing any real difference to them—purifies believers ;! 
frees the soul from every kind of evil,* redeems and 
purifies men who are sunk deepest in corruption : is 
the water of life, a bath of repentance and of the 
knowledge of God, designed for the unrighteousness 
of the people of God, and which alone has power to 
purify the penitent.* Justin in one passage speaks of 
Christ’s death on the cross as the principle of regene- 
ration ;> and the same reference is certainly the basis 
of the often repeated declaration, that sinful men are 
healed by Christ’s stripes.© Lastly, a third redeeming 
effect of Christ’s death is stated by Justin to be, the 
preservation of believers from death. This effect 
(apart from all the other passages already quoted,) is 
pointed out most clearly in the following parallel ;’ 


" Apol. 1. 32, p. 63, (p. 74, A.) Σὲ αἵἴμασος καϑαίρων res σ,σ- 
TiWerras αὐτῷ. 

2 Dial, c. Tr.c. 4l, p. 137, (p. 260, A.) τοῦ waSous οὗ ἔσα- 
Sr ὑπὶρ τῶν καϑαιρομίένων τὰς ψυχοὶς kes πάση; Tomngins ἀνθρώπων 
᾿1ησοῦς Χριστός. 

ὁ Dial. 6. Tr. c. 86, p. 184, (p. 314, A.) ἡμᾶς βιβαπ'τισμένους 
σαῖς βαρυτώταις ἁμαρτίαις, ἃς ἰπσράξαμεν. διὰ rev σταυρωθῆναι ivi 
τῷ ξύλι καὶ δ᾽ ὕδατος ἅγνισαι ὁ Χριστὸς ἡμῶν ἰλυτρώσατο. 

* Dial. c. Tr. ο. 14, p. 114, (ρ. 231, B. C.) διὼ σοῦ Awred τῆς 
μετανοίας καὶ ens γνώσεως τῷ θεῖ, ὃ ὑσὶρ τῆς ἀνομία; THY λαῶν τοῦ 
SB γέγονεν, ὡς Ἤσαϊα; βοᾷ (lil. 10,) apes ἰσιστεύσαμεεν καὶ γνω- 
ρίξομειν, ὅτι rove’ ἰκξινο ὃ προηγόρευε +o βάττισμα, τὸ μόνον καϑαρί- 
σαι rods μετανοήσαντας δυνάμενον τοῦτό ior: πὸ ὕδωρ τῆς ζωῆς.-τ-ο 
_ Hitherto these words have been referred almost universally to 
baptism, as for example by Starck (Geschichte der Taufe und 
Taufgesinnten, Leipz. 1789,) by Matthies, ( Baptismatis expo- 
sitio biblica historica dogmatica. Berol. 1831, p. 163,) and Niel- 
sen, (de vi et effectibus, baptismo ab ecclesia patribus tributis. . 
Hava. 1836, I. p. 28.) And yet the connection shews in the 
clearest manner that they can be understood only of the death 
of Christ. 

5 Dial. c. Tr. c. 138, p. 229, (p. 367, C.) 

6 Dial. c. Tr. c. 43, p. 139, (p. 261, D.) rérou ἀτσοϑνήσκειν 
μέλλοντος, ἵνα τῷ μώλωτσι αὐσοῦ ἰαϑῶμεν' of ἁ μαρφωλ οἱ ἄνϑρωτφοι — 
c. 17, p. 117, (p. 234, Ώ.)---ο. 96, p. 192, (p. 323, A ) 

7 Dial. ς, Tr. c. Lil, p. 204, (p. 338, C.) 
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“as the blood of the paschal lamb delivered the Israet- 
ites in Egypt, so the blood of Christ will redeem be- 
lievers from death.” 

Besides the view of the death of Jesus as an act of 
redemption, Justin presents another mode of contem- 
prating it, which comes under the idea of atonement ; 

ut unfortunately the apologist was not aware of the 
intimate and reciprocal connection between redemp- 
tion and atonement, nor is the idea of atonement pre- 
sented in his writings in its just extent. He only 
traces its general outlines. These are given when he 
calls the death of Christ a sacrifice for all sinners who 
are desirous to amend and live righteously,'—when 
he represents Jesus as the passover which was offered 
up for men,2—as the eternal priest of God (Ps. cx. 4), 
who blesses those that draw to him in faith,>—when, 
finally, he traces the forgiveness of sins to the efficacy 
of his blood.‘ 

But if Justin ascribes to the death of Jesus, both a 
redeeming and atoning power, if he elevates it to an 
objective transaction, through which forgiveness of 
sins and a moral life is gained and made possible for 
Christians, the enquiry becomes important, whether 
he refers this expiatory power of the death of Christ 
to the whole life of believers, or confines it entirely 
to the epoch of their conscious entrance into the 
Church. Both suppositions have found advocates.*> We 


1 Dial. ο. Tr. ο. 40, p. 137, (p. 259, C.) προσφορὰ ἦν ὑπὶρ weir. 
σῶν τῶν μετανοδιν βυλομίνων ἁμαρσωλῶν καὶ γησφευόνφων͵ ἣν καφα- 
λέγοι ᾿Ησαΐας (viii. 3,) νησσοίαν. 

2 Dial. ο. Tr. ο. 111, p. 204, (p. 338, C.) nv vo πασχα ὃ 
Χριστός ὁ crude ὕστερον. 

5. Dial. c. Tr. ο. 33, p. 130, (p. 251, A.B.)—-c. 42, p. 138, 
(p. we C.)—c. 96, p. 192, (p. 323, C.}—ce. 113, p. 206, Cp. 
341, A. 

4 Dial.c. Tr. c. 44, p. 140, (p. 263, B.)—c. 54, p. 149, (p. 
273, D.)—c. 111, p, 205, (p. 338, D.) 

> Bretschneider, (Die Grundlage des evangel. Pietismus, 302, ) 
defends the latter, Bahr the former, (die Lehre der Kirche tom 
Tade Jesu, 52,) Augusti (Lehrbuch der chrisil. dogmengeschichte 
4. Aufl. 5. 362,) also writes, ‘ all the Fathers contemplate the 
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consider the latter to be the true one. It is, we think, 
fully maintained in the following passage, Dial. c. Tr. 
ς. 111, p. 205, (p. 338, D.) τὸ σύμβολον τοῦ xoxxivoy 
σποαρτίου (Josh. ii. 18,) . . . . ὁμοίως τὸ σύμβολον 
τοῦ ἄιματος τοῦ Χριστοῦ ἐδήλου, δι’ οὗ οἱ πὰλαιπύρνοι καὶ 
ἄδικοι ix πάντων τῶν ἐϑονῶν σώξονται ἄφεσιν ἁμαρτιῶν λα- 
βόντες καὶ μηκέτι ἁμαρτάνοντες, ----““ the sign of the scar- 


death of Jesus as a sacrifice presented for the sins of the world, 
and for ever efficacious.’? Bahr appeals in support of his 
opinion, but without just grounds, to the two following passages 
of the Dialogue: c. Tr. c. 40, p. 136, (p. 259, A.) οὗ τῷ αἵμασι 
ETH σὸν λόγον τῆς hs αὑτὸν πίρτιως χρίονσαι σοὺ; οἴκω; ἱαντῶν, 
συτίσειν ἰαυτούς οἱ πιςτιύονσις εἰς αὐτόν, --- (“ The mystery 
ef the paschal lamb was a type of Christ,) with whose blood, 
proportionally to faith in him, those who believe in him anoint 
their houses, that is, themselves,””—and c. 7'r. c. 54, p. 149, 
(p. 273, D.) σὸ bas τῷ πατριάρχω ᾿Ιακὼβ reersPalivpivey (Gen. 
xlix.11,) . . . ed τῷ αἵμασι αὐτοῦ (Xeuweod) ἀσοσλύνειν μείλ- 
Any σοὺς αἰστιύονφας αὐτῷ ἰδήλε᾽ Στολὴν γὰρ αὐτοῦ ἰκάλεσι τὸ 
aya wnipa σοὺς δὲ αὐτοῦ ἄφισιν duaoriay λαβόνσαρ.---“ What 
was prophesied by the patriarch Jacob, signified that he 
would wash in his blood those who believe in him.” In 
neither of these passages is anything said of the atoning 
and purifying power of the death of Jesus, continued beyond 
the epoch of conversion. In the first passage, those are be- 
lievers who have attained this. These new converts, in the 
moment when they mark themselves with the blood of Christ, 
ὁ 6. become partakers of the blessings of this blood, are called 
believers, since that participation necessarily presupposes faith 
in the merits of the Redeemer. But the moral purification, 
which, in the second passage, is mentioned as a consequence 
of the forgiveness of sins, is not that which continually repeats 
itself in the life of believers, by virtue of the atoning death of 
Christ, but that purification which Christianity grants to its 
professors, with and in their conversion. It is perfectly agree- 
able to fact, that this purification is placed after the forgiveness 
of sins, for the latter is the source of the former. But if per- 
sons are disposed to take the title of eternal priest, which 
Justin gives to Christ, as a proof that that has extended 
the atoning and sanctifying power of the death of Christ over 
the whole life of believers,—it is to be recollected that Christ 
receives this title merely because his sin-offering, as far as it 
is applied to Christians, who have once received the benefit of 
it, is not rendered inefficacious by their guilt, and has an 
eternal efficacy for those who have newly entered into the 
Christian church. 
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Jet thread, (Josh. ii. 18,) . . . similarly the 
sign of the blood of Christ, by which those who be- 
fore were adulterers and unjust, are saved out of all 
nations,—receiving the remission of sins, and sinning 
no longer.” According to this passage, Justin knew 
only of one single act of forgiveness of sin, as the 
fruit of the death of Christ, which takes place at the 
entrance of individuals into vital communion with the 
Redeemer, and conceives them before their entrance 
as ina state of ignorance and slavery to sin. After 
conversion, the Christian sins no more, or if he does, 
divine grace must again renew his repentance. 

We come now to the last point which demands in- 
vestigation ; namely, whether Justin, inasmuch as he 
considered the death of Christ as sacrificial, and had 
already the idea of a substitutionary satisfaction, whe- 
ther he understood the doctrine of atonement in the 
sense of the later theory of satisfaction. This in itself 
is from the first very unlikely, since Justin apprehended: 
and pursued the idea of sacrifice generally in a very im- 
perfect manner ; yet persons have ventured to assert 
this,’ and have connected it with topics which certainly 
have something attractive. Justin more than once ex- 
presses the thought that Christ suffered and died for 
(ὑπέρ ftir) men; once he throws out the remark, that 
the Saviour had taken for all men the curse of all upon 
himself. Is not this the pure doctrine of satisfaction ? 
So it seems, but it is only so in appearance. In truth 
Justin was completely unacquainted with substitution- 
ary satisfaction in its first and simplest rudiments. 

The preposition ὑσὲρ, in those passages in which the 
sufferings and death of Christ are represented as hay- 
ing taken place for men, has ‘not the meaning of “in- 
stead of,” but of “ for the service of,” or “ for the good 
of.” This appears most distinctly from a number of 
expressions, of which we will only adducetwo. Thus 


? Among others Seiler (ber den Verschnungs tod. Christi: 
I. 509.) Lange (Ausfithrliche Geschichte der Dogmen, I. 164,) 


‘and Munte Handbuch der altesten christ. Dogmengeschichte, 
d ω 
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Justin speaks,! “‘ Christ after being born of a virgin 
sustained contempt and suffering for the salvation 
(ὑπὲρ σωτηρίας) of those that believe on him.’ And 
again,*—‘: Christ submitted to be born, and to die on 
the cross, not out of necessity, but (ὑπὲρ) for the service 
of the human race.” That, moreover, by the death of 
Jesus the Divine punitive justice was appeased, 
Justin as little knew, as that the agony of Jesus in the 
garden of Gethsemane, which rose even to a bloody 
sweat, was a special act of ex/piation, that the anguish 
of that hour arose from the severity of the Divine 
wrath, by the pressure of which, on the substitutionary 
Mediator, men became free from the curse of their sins. 
In that conflict on the Mount of Olives, he saw mere- 
ly the design of placing beyond a doubt the true hu- 
manity of Christ.2 When in the Dialogue, he em- 
ploys the remarkable expression, τὸν ἑαυτῷ Χριστὸν ὑπὲρ 
τῶν ἐκ πωντὸς γένους ανϑρώπων ὁ πατὴρ τῶν ὅλων τὰς πάν- 
τῶν κατάρας ἀναδέξασθαι ἐβουλήϑη.----“ It was the will of 
the Father of the Universe that his Christ should re- 
ceive the curses of all, for’men of every race, '—he could 
not intend to say that God cursed his Christ tnstead of 
men (on the ground of his voluntary agreement) 2. 6. 
loaded him with all the punishment which men must 
otherwise have borne for their sins. For he earnestly 
and repeatedly protests against the charge made by his 
Jewish opponents which they supported by Deut. xxi. 
23, that the curse of the law, or of God, rests on the 
crucified Redeemer. He describes this curse in rela- 
tion to the person of Christ as merely apparent,* 
charges the Jews with folly® for regarding Jesus as an 


1 Apol. 1, 63, p. 82, (p. 96, D.) 

2 Dial. c. Tr. c. 88, p. 186, (p. 316, A.) Other passages 
of the same kind are Apol. 1, 63, p. 81, (p. 96, A.) Dial. o 
Tr. c. 74, p. 171, p. 300, A.—c. 134, p. 226, (p. 364, C.) 

5 Dial. c. Tr. c. 103, p. 199, (p. 331, C. Ὁ.) 

4 Dial c. Tr. c. 90, p. 187, (p. 317, D.) Μωσῆς φρῶφος 
ἐξίφανιν αὐτοῦ ταύτην τὴν δοκοῦσαν καφείραν, δι’ ὧν ἱποίησε σημείων. 

5 Dial. 6. ΤΥ. o. 63, p. 191, (p. 321, Ο.).-- ἐκεῖνον piv ὡς 
ἐχϑρὸν ϑεἴ καὶ κατηραμῖνον bites ἀσοδεικνύναι ἰσταυρῶσϑαι" saree 
wns : Om φυ ὑμῶν γνώμης ἔργον isciy, 


“aw 
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enemy of God, and loaded with a curse, and thus re. 
primands them; “If the Father of all had willed 
that his Christ should take upon himself the eurse of 
all for the salvation of men of every nation, since he 
knew that he would rise again after his crucifixion and 
death ; why do ye speak as if he was accursed, who 
underwent the suffering according to the will of his 
Father {ἡ He adds, by way of explanation,* “ what is 
written in the law, Cursed ts every one that hangeth 
on a tree, confirms our hope, which rests on the cru- 
cified Christ, not as if God cursed this crucified One, 
but in as much as God foretold what you, and those 
like-minded with yourselves, would do.” He after- 
wards remarks,® “ Our suffering and crucified Christ 
was not cursed by the law, but manifested that he 
alone could save those who did not keep at a distance 
from his faith.” Accordingly, when Justin says that 
Christ took upon himself the curse of all, this can, 
on no account, be so understood as if Christ bore the 
punishment of sin for men, and in his own person had 
made expiation for them; but it can only signify, 
Christ took upon himself the sins of men which de- 
served the curse, in order to take them away. But 
how? this remains undecided. To this question 
Justin gives no solution; he had none. But as to the 
matter of fact,—in this he was firmly fixed. The 
crucifixion of Christ had gained for men forgiveness 
of the guilt of sin, and freedom from the service of 
sin. This was his clear decided conviction, which he 
expressly avows ;‘— In the law, a curse lies upon 


1 Dial. c. Tr. ο. 95, p. 192, (p. 322, D. 323, A.) 

5 Dial. ο. Tr. c. 96, p. 192, (p. 323, Ο.) σὸ εἰρημένον ty τῷ νόμῳ 
(Dent. xxi. 23,) ὅτι ἐπικατάρασος wais ὁ κρεμάμενος iz) ξύλυ, bx ὡς 
vou Sot κασαρωμίνον cére cod ἰσεταυρωμένω ἡμῶν τονοῖ chy ἐλαίδε 
fe cermageony ἀπὸ «οὔ σταυρωϑέντος Χριστοῦ, ᾿αλλ᾽ ws Heekrorres τοῦ 

:, &c. 

° Dial. ο. Tr. ο. ἘΠῚ, p. 204, (p. 338, B.) ὁ σαϑητὸς ἡμῶν 
xe) φαυρωϑθεὶς Χριφὸς οὐ κασηράϑη das vod νόμιου ἀλλὰ μόνο; σώσειν 
robs μὴ ἀφιςαμένους της σίφεως αὐτοῦ ἰδήλου. 

* Dial. ς. Tr. ο. 94, p. 192, (p. 322, C.) ἐν σῷ νόμῳ παῖαρπ 
“eras nace σῶν φαυφουμίνων ἀνθρώασων οὐκ Yes δὲ καὶ κατὰ Te 

“ὦ τὸ DoF καώρα κεῖται͵, δὲ οὗ σώζει whilas Tous καϊρα, ἄξιαι 
«νας. 
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crucified men, but the curse does not lie on the Christ 
of God, through whom he saves all who have done 
things that deserve the curse.” 


ARTICLE II. 


THE OBJECTIVE MEANS OF APPROPRIATING SALVATION. 


At first the Church was united on the question, by 
what instrumentality individuals obtained a participa- 
tion in the redemption accomplished by Christ. Bap- 
tism and the Lord's Supper were unanimously consi- 
dered as the two objective vehicles by which the gifts 
of Christian grace passed into the hearts and lives of 
Christians. 


I. BAPTISM. 


The ancient Church regarded the rite of baptism, 
not merely as a ceremony obvious to the senses, by 
which the entrance of an individual into the church 
was marked, and, as it were, accredited,—nor merely 
as a significant symbol, by which the inward consecra- 
tion of the spirit, and regeneration of the person 90 
entering was typified, but rather as an efficacious me- 
dium by which the blessings of the Gospel, especially 
the sacrificial death of Jesus, became objectively com- 
municated to believers. Scarcely a single Church- 
teacher can be named, who has considered the bap- 
tismal act as purely disciplinary and symbolical, al- 
though it has not unfrequently happened that the 
name, at least, of a symbol has been applied to the 
holy rite. By many, the efficacy of baptism has been 
painted in brilliant colours; an almost magical omni- 

otence is often attributed to it. Not the soul alone, 
But the body also, partook of its beneficent agency. 
For the soul it was the source of the forgiveness of 
sins, and of intellectual and moral regeneration ; while 
the body received from it the capability of rising again 
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from the grave. Mental illumination, freedom from 
the defilement of sin, a restoration to communion with 
God, incorruptibility of body and soul, eternal well- 
being and life, are the comprehensive blessings which 
it was believed to ensure. Contemplated in this light, 
it is easy to conceive that the ancient Church must 
have regarded baptism as indispensable for salvation, 
(only the baptism in blood of martyrdom compen- 
sated, in the opinion of the Church, for the want of 
water-baptism) ; and thus it is clear that it could make 
no earnest opposition, for any length of time, to the 
infant-baptism that was at first disputed. But, while 
the ancient Church attributed to baptism an objective 
efficiency, yet it did not forget and neglect to place 
faith and repentance in relation to it. It was ex- 
tremely rare that an absolute efficacious power was 
ascribed to the rite, entirely apart from the subjecti- 
vity of the person baptized. If the Fathers were not 
disposed to acknowledge faith and repentance as es- 
sentially co-operating factors of inward sanctification, 
yet they allowed to both the position of indispensable 
pre-requisites. 

The equivocal honour has lately been conferred on 
Justin, of having his views of baptism described as 
more pure and unadulterated than those of the other 
Fathers! We believe that it isunmerited. Certainly 
such elevated, we may say, extravagant representations 
of the effects of baptism, are not to be found in his 
writings, as for example in the Epistle of Barnabas,* 


‘ This has been done by Miinscher, (Handbuch der christ. 
Dogmengeschichte, II. 304,) and Starck (Geschichte der Taufe 
und Taufgesinnien, 28.) On the contrary, Gael says, (Abhand- 
lungen zur Dogmengeschichte, 79,) ‘‘ how gross are the expres. 
sions of a Justin and an Athenagoras on Baptism [ἢ 

2 Epist.c. 11, T. i. p. 38, χαταβαΐνομεν ὡς σὲ ὕδωρ γέρεονφες 
ἁμαρφιῶν καὶ pire, καὶ ἀναβαίνομεν καραοφοροῦντερ by τῇ καρδίᾳ, σὸν 
φόβον καὶ τὴν ἰλαίδα ds σὸν Ἰησῆν ἔχοντες iv τῷ “νεύματι. -----ἰς We 
go down into the water full of sins and pollutions, but come up 
again bringing forth fruit ; having in our hearts the fear and 
hope which is in Jesus by the Spirit.’°—( Archbishop Wake's 
translation. ) 
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and in the works of Clement of Alexandria ;' but his 
convictions on the subject embraced all the essential 
points which are comprised in the church-dogma. He 
sees in baptism the free gift of the divine goodness, 
first of all, the outward act, in consequence of which 
the Christian is acknowledged as such, by which he 
becomes authorised to participate in the celebration of 
the Holy Supper; baptism he regarded as the initia- 
tory rite of Christianity.* “ In the Eucharist no one 
can participate,” he says, ““ but he who believes that 
the things taught by us are true, and who has been 
washed in the bath for the remission of sins and rege- 
neration, and so lives as Christ has commanded.”® 
But this ecclesiastical purpose of the baptismal act is 
only the outward side of the sacred rite; its higher, 
internal significance is the communication of divine 
grace and divine life to the baptized. This commu- 
nication, to represent which the terms tlluminatton* 
and illuminated,® applied by Justin according to a ge- 
nerally received ecclesiastical phraseology, to baptism 


195 Paedag. 1, 6, 26, T. i. p. 122, 1, 6, 28, p. 123, 1, 29, p. 

2 Dial. o. Tr. c. 43, p. 139, (p. 261, C.) 

8. Apol, 1, 66, p. 83, (p. 97, E. 98, A.) 

* Apol. 1, 61, p. 80, (p. 94, D.) χαλᾶται votre vi λυτρον φω- 
φισμός, ὡς φωκιζομίνων why διάνοιαν τῶν φαῦτα parSareror.— 
¢ This bath is culled illumination—since those who learn these 
things are illuminated in their understandings,’’-—Hence Dial. 
6. Tr. c. 39, p. 136, (p. 258, A.) φωσιζόρενοι διὰ σον svipares 
σοῦ Xgicrev—* being illuminated by the name of Christ.” 
Clemens interprets the term φώσισμα differently : he supposes 
it to be used, because baptism (as by a magical operation) opens 
the mental eye and enables it to behold the Divine. Padag. 
1, 6, 26, T. i. p. 122, 

6 If what Augusti states be cerrect, (Handbuch d. christ. 
Archiologie, I. 148,) that by the Fathers in general, the Chris- 
tians already baptized are generally called φωτιζόμενοι, and only 
sometimes as by exception φωσσϑένσες; while, on the contrary, 
the catechumens, or persons about to be baptized, are common- 
ly called gesieSivets ;—Justin’s phraseology must be reckoned 
an exception. He terms the catechumens ¢wriZéusves and the 
baptized φωτισϑίνφες, Apol. 1, 61, p. 80, (p. 94, E.); 1, 65, p. 
82, (p. 97, C.) 
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and the baptized, by no means served, since these ap- 

ellations merely related to the preceding catechetical 
Instruction—this communication, of divine grace and 
divine life which takes place in baptism, embraces the 
two points of the forgiveness of sin and regeneration ;! 
whoever receives baptism receives remission of his 
guilt and moral renovation. This renovation Justin 
makes mention of under a variety of images, and with- 
out limitation. By baptism man receives spiritual cir- 
cumcision® and becomes renewed,°* he ceases to be a 
child of bondage and ignorance, and attains to the full 
possession of knowledge and free self-determination,‘ he 


1 Apol. 1, 66, p. 83, (p. 98, A.) τὸ brie ἀφίσω; ἁμαρτιῶν 
καὶ as ἀναγέννησιν λουτρόν ---ἰ The bath on account of the 
remission of sins and for regeneration.”—1, 61, p. 79, (p. 93, 
E. 94, A.) ἄγονται ὑφ᾽ ἡμῶν, 92 ὑδωρὶςί καὶ cesrey aray- 
γιννήσιως, ὃν καὶ tung αὐσοὶ ανεγιννηϑημὲν ἀναγιννώνσαι. --- 
‘* They are led by us to a place where water is, after the man- 
ner of the regeneration by which we have been regenerated 
they are regenerated.” When compared with these passages, 
Tzschirner’s mistake is surprising (Fall des Heidenthums, I. 
260, Anm. 1.) ‘The view of baptism, that it not merely marks 
the solemn transition to Christianity, but also blots out past 
sins and imparts new powers for good, is not found in Justin, 
though it is in the earlier and later Fathers.” 

* Dial. ο. Tr. c. 43, p. 139, (p. 261, C.) syecis διὰ σῇ Baw. 
τίσμαφο; αὑτὴν (πνευματικὴν σιριτομήν) ἐπειδὴ ἁμαρτωλοὶ ἐγεγό- 
veer, διὰ σὸ ἔλεος σὲ παρὰ cov ϑιοῦ ἐλάβομεν καὶ πᾶσιν ἔφετον 
ὁμοίω; λαριβάνειν ---.-““ And we, through baptism, receive it (spi- 
ritual circumcision )—since we were sinners, through the mercy 
that comes from God,~—and all are allowed to receive it alike.” 

5 Apol. 1, 61, p. 79, (p. 93, D.) ὃν σρόπον ἀνεϑήκαρεν lav. 
φοὺς σῷ Dey’, καινοποιηϑίνσες διὰ «τοῦ Χρισφοῦ, ἰζηγησόμιϑα. --- 
In what manner we dedicate ourselves to God, being new 
made by Christ, we will explain. 

4 Apol. 1, 61, p. 80, (p. 94, C.) ὅσως μὴ ἀνάγκης cixve μηδὲ 
ἀγνοίας μίνωμεν, ἀλλὰ weonipiotws καὶ imierduns, ἀφίσιώς os 
ἀχαρφιῶν. twig ὧν “ροημάρφσομεν τύχωμιν iv τῷ ὕδατι ἐπονομαίδ- 
Sra cy ἵλομενῳ ἀναγγεννῆϑηναι καὶ μεφανοήσαντι ἰτοὶ τοῖς ἧρεαρ.- 
σημένοις τὸ «τοῦ wurees τῶν ὅλων καὶ dsewsrou ϑιοῦ ὄὅνομα.--- 
** That we may not remain children of necessity and igno- 
rance, but of choice and knowledge, and may obtain, in water, 
remission of sins, which we have before committed; on him 
who chooses to be regenerated, and has repented of his sins, 
*he name of the Father of all, and Lord God, is named.”’ 


----«ἀὧὧὄπ, 
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is purified from all his sins, even the most grievous. But 
Justin allows baptism to possess a sin-remitting power 
only in reference to sins that have preceded 1.1 Such 
a twofold, in part sin-remitting, and in part sin-de- 
stroying power of baptism, Justin viewed, indeed, as 
objective, but by no means elevated this objectivity to 
a magical, and, so to speak, mechanical irresistibility.? 
The faith and repentance of the person to be baptized 
were, in his view, essential conditions of the perception 
of the baptismal blessing ; not as if he looked on that 
faith and that repentance as peculiarly the co- efficients 
of this blessing; he only required them as the subjec- 
tive preparations by which the baptized was rendered 
capable of the baptismal consecration. ‘ As many,” 
he says, ‘‘ as are persuaded and believe that our doc- 
trines are true, and promise that they can live accord- 
ingly, are taught to pray, and, while fasting, to ask 
from God forgiveness of past sins; and we pray and 
fast with them.”* Farther on he declares, “ It is also 
told by Isaiah the prophet, by what means they will 
escape from their sins who have sinned and repented.” 
He expresses himself still more plainly in the Dia- 
logue,*>—‘‘ Those who, by water and faith, and the 
cross, are prepared, and repent of the sins they have 
committed, will escape the coming judgment of God.” 
That baptism was followed by these wonderful re- 
sults,—that it effected forgiveness of sins, and free- 
dom from sin, Justin does not infer, as a passage al- 
ready quoted in the larger Apology might seem to in- 
timate,° from any mysterious magic in the baptismal 


1 Apol 1, 61, p. 80, (p. 94, A.)—Dial. 6. Tr. ο. 86, p. 184, 
(p. 314, A.) 

2 Apol. 1, 61, p. 79, (p. 93, E.) τῶν σροημαρφημένων ἄφεσις.... 
1, 61, p. 80, (p. 94, C.) ἄφισις ἁμαρτιῶν ὑπὶρ ὧν προημάρτοριεν. 

5 Apol. 1, 61, p.-79, (p. 93, E.) compare 1, 65, p. 82, p. 97, 


B. 

* Apol. 1, 61, p. 80, (p. 94, A.) 

5 Dial. c. Tr. c. 138, p. 229, (p. 368, A.) δι Races καὶ 
πίστεως καὶ ξύλον of προταρασκευαδόμενο; χαὶ μετανροῦντες ip” οἵ; 
ἥμαρσον ἰχφεύξονσαι; σὴν μίλλουσαν ἰσάρχεσϑαι «ὦ Sut κρίσ'ν. 

6 Apol. 1, 631, p. 80, (p. 94, C.) Nielsen de vi et etfectibus 
baptismo ab ecclesiz patribus tributis, p. 29. 
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formula, but, in part, he pre-supposes (as Hermas! be- 
fore him, and after him the Clementine Eclogae,? 
Tertullian,> Cyprian,‘ and Cyril of Jerusalem,)* a 
connection of the Divine Spirit with water baptism ; 
and, in part, like Ignatius, Tertullian,’ and Gregory 
Nyssen,® he considers baptism as the instrumental act 
by which the merits of the death of Jesus are appro- 
priated by believers. The former reason is indi- 
cated in the designation which Justin frequently ap- 
plies to Christians,® “ baptized with the Holy Spirit :” 
the latter is apparent from the repeated connection 
in which he places baptism with the death of Jesus.!° 
It serves to confirm the latter point, that the sin-re- 
mitting power of the death of Jesus, and of baptism, 
is equally confined to sins committed before the con- 
version of the baptized to Christianity. 

Whenever Justin refers to baptism, adults appear as 
the objects to whom the sacred rite is administered. 
Of an infant-bapltism he knows nothing. The traces 
of it, which some persons believe they have detected 
in his writings,'! are groundless fancies, artificially pro- 
duced.!® Inthe words σολλόι τινες καὶ πολλαί, ἑξηκον- 


1 Past. 1, 8,8, T. I. p. 79. 

2 Eclog. ex Script. prophet. c. 7, T. IV. p. 33. 

5 De baptism. c. 4, T. IV. p. 161, Omnes aqua: de pristina 
originis prerogativa (Gen. i. 2,) sacramentum sanctificationis 
consequuntur, invocato deo. Supervenit enim statim spiritus 
de coelis et aquis superest, sanctificans eas de semetipso, et ita 
sanctificate: vim sanctificandi combibunt. 

* Epistol. 74, 5, T. I. p. 225. 

5 Cateches. 3, 3, p. 40, (ed. Paris 1720) 

δ ad Ephes. c. 18, T. Il. p. 16. 

7 De baptism. c. 11, T. TV. p. 169. 

8 Catech. orat. c. 33; Opera. Par. 1615, T. II. p. 528. 

9 Dial. c. 1 ν. c. 29, p. 127, (p. 246, C-) 

'0 Dial. α, Tr. c. 86, p. 184, (p. 314, A.)—c. 138, p. 229, 
(p. 367, Ὁ. 368, A.) 

11 See Walch, Historia Pedobaptismi quatuor priorum secu- 
lorum. Miscell. sacr. p. 496. 

_*3 Compare what is said on this head by Pertsch, ( Versuch 
einer Kirchenhistorie, I{. 225,) Riéssler, (Lehrbegriff der 
Christ. Kirche, 208,) Miinter, (Handbuch der adltesten Chrisil. 
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Touras χαὶ ἑβδομηκοντοῦται, δι ἐκ waldwy ἐμαϑητεύϑησαν 
τῷ Χριστῷ ἄφϑοροι διαμένουσι. Apol. 1, 15, p. 52, 
(p. 62, B.)—‘ Many men and many women, sixty 
and seventy years old, who, from children, have been 
disciples of Christ, preserve their continence.”—No- 
thing more is said, than that many individuals of both 
sexes became disciples of Christ in early life. The 
idea of μαϑητεύεσθαι does not necessarily include that 
of being baptized ;' it merely brings before our minds 
a catechumenate. And even admitting that the bap- 
tismal rite was included in wadnrevecdas, this by no 
means is decisive of a reference to infant-baptism. 
"Ex waid@y contrasted with ἑξηκοντοῦται and ἑβδομηκον- 
τοῦται, may well denote the entrance on the period of 
youth. When, moreover, Justin compares Christian 
baptism with Jewish circumcision, and then asserts 
that all may obtain the spiritual circumcision which 
Christians receive in baptism, he by no means ex- 
tends that comparison to the dime of the reception of 
circumcision and baptism ;° and by the term all, he re- 
fers merely to the yet unbaptized adults, both Jews 
and heathens, and not likewise to children.* 

Nor can traces of Ebzonittsm, any more than of infant- 
baptism, be found in Justin’s doctrine on this subject. 
There are indeed some points of similarity between 
them. Like Justin, the Ebionites thought that baptism 
was indispensably necessary for salvation, and grounded 
this necessity on Christ's language in John iii. 5 ;° like 
him, they also considered an invocation of the triune 


Dogmengeschichte, II. 2, 16,) Matthies, ( Baptismatis Expositio, 
p. 187,) and Nielsen, (de vi et Effectibus Baptismo, &c. p. 30.) 

1 Suiceri Thes. Eccles. 11. 286. 

2 See Starck, Geschichte der Christ. Kirche des ersten Jalr- 
hundert, 111, 189, who not unsuitably quotes, as a parallel, 
J.ucian’s language about the philosopher Demonax, “ that he 
loved philosophy, ix raidwy.” 

3 Dial.c. Tr. c, 43, p. 139, (p. 261, C.) 

* As Credner (Beitraye zur Einleitung, &c. 1. 98, 004 
and Otto (de Justin. Mart. scriptis et doctrina, p. 176, not. 52, 
are disposed to think. 

δ Clem. Homil. 13, 21, T. I. p. 716. Recognit. 1, 55, p 501. 

® Hom. 11, 26, p. 698, Recogn. 1, 69, p. 503, 6, 9, p. 551. 
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God as essential to the sacred rite, and include among 
its (objective) effects, the forgiveness of sins," especially 
those sins which had preceded the reception of bap- 
tism,* and regeneration,’ or purification from sin.‘ 
But these are points which many, if not all the Ca- 
tholics, held in common with the Ebionites. The in- 
dispensableness of baptism to, eternal salvation was 
the universal conviction of the Church; all the Church- 
teachers require the invocation of the triune-God at 
the performance of this rite; they all speak of the for- 
giveness and removal of sin as its immediate effect. 
Some, at least, like Tertullian,’ infer the necessity of 
the sacred rite from John iii. 5; not a few, as 
Trenzus,® and Origen,’ expressly call the moral trans- 
formation effected by baptism regeneration ; many, as 
Clement,® Origen,® Tertullian,'° and Cyprian," with- 
out disguise, limit the sin-remitting efficacy of bap- 
tism to sins committed before its administration. 
These coincidences cannot, then, be taken to indicate 
a leaning or an apostacy to Ebionitism ; they are in 
part (as to their basis) purely biblical representations, 
impregnated, besides, with some elements of Jewish 
theology.!® And it must not be overlooked that Justin 


1 Hom. 7, 8, p. 673, 9, 23, p. 685 —recogn. 1, 39, p. 496. 4, 
32, Φ 641. 

2 Hom. 8, 22, p. 679. 11, 24, 27, p. 698.—recogn. 3, 67, p. 
531. 6, 9, Ῥ. 551. 

δ᾽ Hom. 7, 8, p. 673. 11, 24, 26, p. 698.—-recogn. 6, 8, p. 551, 
9, 7, p. 674. 

* Homil, 8, 23, p. 679. 

5 De buplism. c. 12, T. iv. p. 169, 172.—de anim. c. 39, p. 
257. 

6 Adv. heres. 1, 18, p. 93, 3, 19, p. 208. 

7 Comment. in Matth. 15, 23, T. iii. p. 686. 

8 Strom. 2, 13, 58, T. ii. p. 159. 4, 24, 156, p. 363. 
_ 9 In Jud. Homil. 7, 2, T. ii. p. 473.— Select. in Jerem. 3, 7, 
T. iii. p. 288.—in Matth. comment. ser. c. 86, p. 899. 

10 De baptism. c. 8, 1, iv. p. 165. c. 15, p. 173.—de pre- 
dicet. c. 16, p. 534. 

1' De grat. dei. c, 4, T. ii. p. 2—de oper. et eleemos. c. 1, 
8q. p. 225, sqq. 

ἰδ Clem. homil. 9, 19, T. i- p. 684.—recognit. 2, 71, p. 518. 
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had nothing of that which is peculiar to Ebionitism in 
the doctrine of baptism. He knew nothing of the 
power of baptism to expel demons, and to impart 
this power to the baptised. He does not place the - 
necessity of baptism of prime importance, like the 
Clementines and Recognitions, where we often meet 
with such language as the following: ‘ Think not 
that even if you are more pious than all the 
pious that ever existed,—-but are unbaptised, that you 
can indulge hope (of eternal life).”! He did not ap- 
prove of that rigid, magical objectivity with which the 
Ebionites regarded the efficiency of baptism; he re- 
quired a believing penitent disposition on the part of 
the baptised asa basis for that efficiency.® 


Il. THE HOLY SUPPER. 


In the ancient Church the Holy Supper was regarded 
more in a practical than a speculative light; it was 
not the Shibboleth of a party, but a leaven of brother- 
hood: instead of disputing about its meaning, they 
laid their hearts open to its power. Differences of 
opinion, respecting what was mysterious in it, were 
peacefully admitted. Along with the view, which re- 
garded the presence of the Lord in the Supper, as a 
concrete real connection of the Logos with the ele- 
ments, that theory met with acceptance which did not 
recognize such a pregnant presence, but looked on the 
bread and wine merely as signs and symbols of the 
body and blood of Christ, although possessed of objec- 


4, 32, 641. Thesame representation occurs in Eelog. ex script. 
proph. c. 7, T. iv. p. 33. Within the pale of the Catholic 
Church it is delivered by Cyprian (epist. ad Magn. 69, 15, T. 
i. p. 198,) and in the Apostolic Constitutions, 6, 27, T. i. p. 
956, 

1 Homil. 11, 25, p. 698. μή vos νομίσης, ὅφι, ἰὰν «“νσων «ὧν 
woes γενομίγων εὐσεβῶν εὐσιβίφξερος γένη, ἀβάστιφος δὲ ἧς, ἰλαίδος 
φυχεῖν δυνήσῃ or’ —Similar statements are made in Homil. 1}, 
26, sq. p. 698. —recognit. 6, 8, sq. p. 551. 

2 Homil. 9, 19, p. 684. 11, 27, p. 698. 13, 21, p. 716. 
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tive value, of supernatural consecration and sanctifica- 
tion. Even the Alexandrians gave no offence, when 
they denied to the elements almost entirely an ob- 
jective value for the inward life of believers, made the 
salutary effects of the Supper depend exclusively on 
the subjectivity of the communicants, and acknow- 
ledged the bread and wine only in a purely spiritual 
sense as the body and blood of Christ. While, as we 
have said, Christians attached less weight to the 
theory of the Supper, they resigned themselves more 
unreservedly to its operation. In their social relation 
to the church, as well as in their personal experience, 
they felt elevated and strengthened. They derived 
from it forgiveness of sins as well as power of amend- 
ment; their faith was strengthened; their views of 
divine truth were expanded and purified. But they 
were not satisfied merely with receiving at the Supper ; 
they felt a duty to give something. The elements 
were furnished by free-will offerings, which believers 
presented at the meetings of the brethren, and placed 
at the disposal of the president; so that this sacred 
rite became a kind of offering of piety and brotherly 
love. Every celebration of the Supper was preceded 
and accompanied by a prayer of praise and thanks- 
giving for all blessings granted, both bodily and spiri- 
tual, especially for the blessing of redemption ; so that, 
at first, this holy solemnity was held under the idea 
of a sacrifice of peace and thanksgiving. Thus the 
general notion of the Supper was formed as ἃ sacrifice, 
which became gradually more and more restricted to 
the sacrifice of Christ, and under the operation of mani- 
fold circumstances, at length became so perverted from 
its original character as to end in the Catholic sacrifice 
of the mass. 

Justin attaches to the doctrine of the Eucharist, 
both in an archeological and dogmatic point of view, 
a peculiar importance, of which he never lost sight. 
He gives a more exact description of the mode of its 
celebration than any of the Fathers, either before or 
after him, and presents the idea of it at once with 
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doctrinal distinctness. With this doctrinal concep- 
tion alone we have to do at present. It has, confess- 
edly, been an apple of discord for the whole church, 
partly because it has been the practice to consider it 
less as the private property of a single teacher, than 
as the conviction of the whole Romish Church, whose 
_Yepresentative, in this point paticularly, Justin has been 
supposed to be. Thus, the Catholic Church has pro- 
duced it as the first witness for its dogma of transub- 
stantiation; the Lutheran, as the most ancient surety 
for the real substantial presence of Christ in the 
Supper; the Reformed as the earliest vindication of 
the pure symbolic meaning of the elements. Qn the 
part of the Catholics this has been done by Bellarmine, 
Halloiz,? Natalis Alexander,? Nourry,4 Prudentius 
Maranus,> and Déllinger;® “ the acutest apologists of 
the Catholic doctrine, on the historical side.” The 
Lutheran dogma of the Supper has been found in 
Justin, by Bebel,? Nifanius,? Buddeus,® Ernesti,'® 
Munter," and Markeinecke.'* Lastly, the view taken 


2 De controversiis Christ. fidei adversus hujus temporis hare- 
ticos. Secundi Tomi tertia controv. general., de sacramento 
eucharist. 2, 4, p. 144. 

2 Vita et documenta Justini, p. 92, sqq. 

3 Histor. eccles, V. N. Ti. Dissert, 12, in secul. 11, et 12, 
art. 6, T. VI. p. 904. 

4 Apparatus ad biblioth. maxim. T.I. p. 408, sqq. 

δ Prolegomena, p. xxxvii. 

6 Die Lehre von der Eucharistie in den drei ersten Jahrun- 
derten, (Mainz. 1826.) 

7 Antiquit. eccles. in tribus prioribus p. n. Chr. seculis 
evang. pp. 277, 283, 436. 

8 Justin. phil. et mart. &c. 253. 

9 Miscell. sacra, T. II. p. 73. 

10 Antimuratorius. Opuscul. theol, (Lips. 1773,) p. 31, 66, 
and De praesentia corporis et sanguinis Jesu Christi in coena 
sacra. Opuse. theol. p. 163. 

13 Handbuch der altesten Christ. Dogmengeschichten, 11. 
2, 90, 119. 

12 Sanctorum patrum de presentia Christi in coena domini 
sententia triplex. (Heidel. 1811,) p. 23. Neander (Anfignosticus 
Geist. der Tertullianus, 524, and Allgemeine Geschichte der 
Christ. Religion und Kirche. I, 3,722,) finds in Justin the 
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by the Reformed Church has been advocated by Alber- 
tinus,' Hospinian,® Basnage,*? and Grabe.* None of 
the contending Churches deserve the prize; neither 
the Catholic, nor the Lutheran, nor the Reformed doc- 
trine of the Supper, finds a guarantee in Justin. But, 
in the language of this Father, there is certainly some- 
thing which each one of the Churches we have named 
may, with some plausibility, claim for itself. The dis- 
pute turns upon the following passage: Οὐ γὰρ ws 
κοινὸν ἄρτον οὐδὲ χοινὸν «πόμα ταῦτα λαμβάνο- 
μεν, ἀλλ᾽ ὃν τρόπον διὰ λόγου ϑεοῦ σαρκοσοιη- 
“εὶς Ιησοῦς Χριστὸς ὁ σωτὴρ ἡμῶν καὶ σάρκα 
καὶ αἷμα ὑπὲρ σωτηρίας ἡμῶν ἔσχεν, οὕτως καὶ 
τὴν δ εὐχῆς λόγου τοῦ Tap αὐτοῦ εὐχαρισ- 
τηϑεῖσαν τροφήν ἐξ ἧς αἷμα καὶ σάρκες 
χατὰ μεταβολὴ ν τρέφονται ἡμῶν, ἐκείνου 
τοῦ σαρκοποιηϑέντος Ιησοῦ καὶ σάρκα καὶ 
αἷμα ἐδιδάχϑημεν εἶναι. Οἱ γὰρ ἀπόστολοι ἐν 
τοῖς γενομένοις ὑπ᾿ ὗτῶων ἀπομνημονεύμασιν, ἃ καλεῖται 
εὐαγγέλια, οὕτως παρέδωκαν ἐντετάλϑγαι αὐτοῖς τὸν ᾿Ιησοῦν 
λαβόντα ἄρτον, εὐχαριστήσαντα εἰπεῖν" τοῦτο “ποιεῖτε εἰς 
φὴν ἀνάμνησίν μου, τουτέστι τὸ σῶμά μου" καὶ τὸ ποτήριον 
ὁμοίως λαβόντα καὶ εὐχαρισήσαντα εἰπεῖν. τοῦτό ἐστι αἷμά 
μου, καὶ μόνοις αὐτοῖς μεταδοῦναι. Apol. I. 66, p. 83, 
(p. 98, A.B.) “ον we do not receive these as common 
bread nor common drink, but even as Jesus Christ, being 
made flesh by the Word ( Logos) of God, had flesh and 
blood for our salvation ; thus also we have been taught 
that the food for which thanks have been given by the 
prayer of the Word that is from him, by which our flesh 


representation of aconnection and penetration of the substance 
of the body and blood of Christ with the substance of the 
bread and wine, though not decidedly in the Lutheran sense. 
> οὔ eucharistiae sacramento (Daventr. 1654,) p. 288, sqq. 
5 » 86ᾳ. 
> 45" sacrament. Genev, 1681, 2, 6, T. I. p. 121, 5, 12, 
δ yy, - 
797. Histoire de Veglise, xiii. 2, 5, T. 11. p. 792; xiii. 4, p. 
4 . ee 
In his edition of the Larger Δ pology, 128. 
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and blood are nourished, by a transmutation, ts the flesh 
and blood of the incarnate Jesus. For the apostles, in 
the Commentaries composed by them, which are called 
Gospels, have handed down that Jesus thus command- 
ed them ; that taking bread, and having given thanks, 
he said, ‘ Do this in remembrance of me, this is my 
body ;’ and likewise taking the cup, and giving thanks, 
he said, ‘ This is my blood,’ and delivered it to them 
alone.” —The Reformed Church has the least reason for 
appealing to these words of Justin in defence of their 
exposition of the Supper. For not only a mere sym- 
bolic relation of the elements to the body and blood of 
Christ is never mentioned in them, but exactly the op- 
posite is clearly expressed in the assertion, that the 
bread and wine of the Supper are not common bread 
and common wine, but the body and blood of Christ. 
The parallel which Justin draws between the incarna- 
tion of Jesus and the celebration of the Supper, makes 
it simply necessary, since the corporeity of the incar- 
nate Redeemer was real, to take the bread and wine 
in a real sense for Christ's body and blood. With 
greater right the Lutheran dogma may seek support 
rom Justin. For unquestionably this maintains a 
real presence of Christ in the Supper; and the parallel 
drawn between the Incarnation and the Supper, pre- 
supposes the connection of the two (the divine and the 
elementary) substances in the Supper. As in the per- 
son of Christ the divine and human natures were hy- 
postatically united, so the advocates of the Lutheran 
view maintain not without plausibility, Justin means 
to say, the body and flesh of Jesus are unitedly con- 
nected in the Supper with the bread and wine. But 
this argumentation, however plausible, condemns itself, 
since it introduces surreptitiously the sacramental con- 
nection of the flesh and blood of Christ, which is the 
principal point in question. Of such a connection 
Justin knows nothing ; he puts in contrast the words 
διὰ λόγου δεοῦ σαρκοποιηϑείς and δ εὐχῆς λόγου τοῦ wag’ 
αὐτοῦ as corresponding members of the chosen equation, 
and moreover asserts distinctly that the bread and wine 
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are the very flesh and blood of Christ. The Catholic 
church has gladly seized with confidence on this last 
assertion, in order to point out Justin’s acquaintance 
with its dogma of transubstantiation. If we grant 
that these expressions point to the real presence of the 
corporeal Christ in the Supper, in the sense of transub- 
stantiation, as far asit is certain that their author was 
acquainted with the doctrine just named, yet we must 
designate it a gross pelilio principii, if that meaning be 
given to it without this acquaintance being proved. 
Of this petitio principii the Catholic interpreters have 
been guilty; theyallege that Justin, in the words “ the 
consecrated food is the body and blood of Christ,” has 
expressed their doctrine of transubstantiation, and yet 
they cannot show that Justin knew anything of a con- 
version of the elements into the flesh and blood of 
Christ, or even of the identity of the body present in 
the Supper, (Identitat des Abendmahlsleibes) with 
the body of Jesus which was born of the Virgin Mary, 
crucified and carried up to heaven. Tere their tri- 
umph ceases, If the older Catholic theologians be- 
lieved that this transformation was marked by the 
words κατὰ μεταβολὴν, yet a modern Catholic writer, 
Dollinger, has confessed that this meaning is impos- 
sible, or, as he says, forced ; but he himself can sub- 
stitute nothing better in its place. Hence it is clear 
that the Catholic dogma of the Supper has no real 
support in Justin, and the field is now open for pro- 
ceeding to enquire what were Justin's real convictions 
respecting the nature of the Supper. They were, we 
conceive, the following: Justin regarded the Supper 
as a kind of repeated incarnation. As the incar- 
nation was accomplished when the Divine Logos 
assumed flesh and blood, so he believes the presence 
of Christ in the Supper is effected when the Di- 
vine Logos enters into connection with the bread 
and wine as his flesh and blood. The bread and 
Wine undergo no alteration in their physical proper- 
ties, yet they do not continue to be common bread and 
common wine ; they become, after the prayer of con- 
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secration, the vehicle as it were, in which the Divine 
Logos dwells; they are actually, though in a sense 
only figuratively, the body and blood of the Logos. 
“ By Justin the εὐχή λόγος, ἐ. 6. the εὐχή as λόγος, is 
considered parallel, or more properly identified with 
the λόγος ϑεός. The Logos is in both cases the mediat- 
ing principle (das Vermitielnde) for the flesh and 
blood ef Christ; by means of the Word in the 
consecration of the elements, the bread and wine be- 
come the flesh and blood of Christ. But as the cag. 
κοποιηϑῆναι διὰ λόγου is properly the incarnation of the 
Logos himself, so also the Logos in the Supper becomes 
flesh in the form of the prayer uttered over the bread and 
wine, since the blood and wine became his flesh and 
blood.” Justin accordingly adopted the same view 
which was given ata later period by Irenzus,* and 
more fully developed by Gregory of Nyssa ;° and the 
influence of which was felt even down to the eighth 
century by means of John of Damascus.‘ 

The design and operation of the Eucharist is, ac- 
cording to Justin, threefold. The sacred rite is a 
sign of the covenant to the Church, the means of pro- 
moting brotherly unity and fellowship.’ No one 
could participate in it except a Christian; it was 
celebrated by the whole church, and those who 
were absent were enabled to partake of it by a por- 


1 Baur, die Hauptmomente der Geschichte der Lehre vom 
Abendmahle, Tiibinger, Zeitschrift f. Theologie, 1839, ii. 96. 
See also Meier, Versuch einer Geschichte der Transgubstantia- 
tionslehre (Herlbronn, 1832.) It is, therefore, by no means 
uncertain in what sense Justin held the bread and wine to be 
the body and blood of Christ, as Cramer (Fortsetzung zu 
Bossuet’s Einleitung in die Geschichte der Welt und Religion, 
v. 1, 157,) Starck, (freimiithiye Betrachtungen iiber das 
Christenthum, 322,) and Hagenbach (Lehrd. d. Dogmenges- 
chichte, i. 227,) complain, Every thing depends on making 
the comparison between the Incarnation and the Supper with 
sufficient distinctness. 

2 Adv. hares. 4, 34, p. 251. 5, 2, p. 294. 

5 Catechet. orat. c. 37, T. ii. p. 536. 

4 Exposit. orthodor. fid. 4, 13, T. i. p. 270. 

5 Apol. 1, 66, p. 83, (p. 97, Lb. 98, A.) 
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tion being sent to them of the consecrated bread 
and wine.! Its farther design was to be a commemo- 
rative feast of the incarnation and redemptive death 
of Christ. With this the feeling of thankfulness 
was awakened and cherished for the creation of the 
world, which had taken place for man’s sake ;— 
for freedom from sin which Jesus had effected; and 
lastly, for the ruin of the deemoniacal powers, which 
was founded in the sufferings of Christ.2 The third 
effect of the Eucharist is of a purely objective nature. 
When believers enjoyed the. consecrated elements, 
when the Eucharistic body and Eucharistic blood of 
Christ was converted into the flesh and blood of the 
communicants, their sensuous nature experienced a 
change; their bodies became prepared for the future 
resurrection and incorruptibility. This view of the 
Supper, which was known to Ignatius of Antioch,’ and 
which Ireneus* and Gregory of Nyssa’ have ex- 
plicitly given, forms the groundwork of Justin’s ex- 
pressions, which have already been quoted: τὴν δὲ 
εὐχῆς λόγου τοῦ wag’ αὐτοῦ εὐχαριστηλεῖσαν τροφήν, ἐξ ἧς 
αἷμα καὶ σάρκες κατὰ μεταβολὴν τρέφονται ἡμῶν. ----“ The 
food for which thanks have been given by the prayer 
of the Word that is from himself, by which our 
blood and flesh are nourished by a transmutation.” 
In these words the nourishing of the flesh and blood 
of believers is unequivocally represented as a fruit of 
the participation of the Supper, and the object and ad- 
vantage of this nourishing can be gathered from the 


Δ Apol. 1; 65, p. 83, (p. 97, E.) 1, 67, p. 83, (p. 98, E.) 

2 Dial. c. Tr. c. 41, p. 137, (p. 259, D. 260, A.) c. 70, p. 
168, (p. 296, Ὁ. 297, A.) 

* Epist. ad Ephes. c. 20, T. ii. p. 54, ἕνα ἄρτον πλῶγεις. ὃ igs 
Φώρμακον &Savacins, dvrideres τοῦ μὴ ἀπσοϑανῶν͵ ἀλλὰ ζῆν ly Gey 
διὰ Ἰησοῦ Χριφοῦ, 

* Adv. hares. 4. 34, p. 251, ὡς awe γῆς Heres σ“ροσλαριβανέμε. 
vos ony ἰπίκλησιν τοῦ Seed Sxbrs χοινὸς Keres igivs, ἀλλ᾽ εὐχαριςία, in 
δέω πραγμάτων συνειφηκυῖα ἰσιγιίῳ τε καὶ ἐρανίᾳ οὕφως καὶ φὰ vex 
Mare Hey μιταλαριβαίνονται τῆς εὐχαριφίας, μηκέτι εἶναι φϑαρταί, 
τὴν ἰλχίδα eis ds αἰῶνας Bags tes ἔχονφα. 


> Catech, orut. ©. 37, ‘I. in. p. 634, sqq. 
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most distinct expressions of the other Fathers of the 
church. The only doubtful term is κατὰ μεταβολήν. 
Baumgarten-Crusius,! Ernesti,* Miinscher,? Miinter and 
Strauss, refer it to the bread and wine; but while the 
four last understand it in the grossly material sense of 
digestion, the former suppose a transmutation of the 
earthly food, after the participation, into the heavenly 
body of Jesus; and then an assimilation of the bread 
and wine with our collective nature. Marheinecke‘* 
and Dillinger connect the words xara μεταβολήν with 
αἶωα καὶ σάρκες ἡμῶν, and believe that they serve to in- 
dicate the change of our nature, that is, the prepara- 
tion of our body for the resurrection and immortality. 
The latter construction deserves the preference, partly 
on lingual grounds, and partly it is not pressed by the 
practical difficulties which are attached to the former. 
If we take μεταβολήν in the sense of digestion, the 
whole phrase χατὰ μεταβολήν seems superfluous, since 
that idea is included in the verb sgepsotas. But if 
μεταβολή is understood of a conversion of the elements 
after participation, into the glorified body of Christ, a 
doubt arises whether it be admissible, on the ground 
of a single ambiguous expression of Justin’s, to found 
so important a dogmatic representation, which meets 
with no support elsewhere. 

Justin sometimes presents the sacred Supper under 
the idea of a sacrifice; and upon this the Catholic 
dogmatists have grounded the assumption, that the 
apologist was already acquainted with their doctrine 
of the sacrifice of the mass,—that he, like themselves, 


1 Lehrbuch der christl. Dogmengeschichte, IT. 1217. 

® Lehrbuch d. christl. Dogmengeschichte, II. 340. 

3 Die christl. Glaubenslehre, 11. 563. 

* Yet Marheinecke is not altogether satisfied with the 
above-mentioned application of κατὰ μεταβολήν. Walch’s no- 
tion is very strange, (historia transsubstan. pontifice Misceli. 
sacr. Ὁ. 209,) who would understand by μεφαβολή the acciden- 
tal alteration which he supposes the bread and wine to under- 
go, when, by the consecration, they enter into the (Lutheran) 
sacramental union with the flesh and blood of Christ. 
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believed and taught, that in the Eucharist was a re- 
peated unbloody sacrifice of Christ. Though this 
assumption has been often enough, with more or less 
success, been shewn to be what it is, a mere party fic- 
tion,’ yet we cannot hesitate, once more, to bring for- 
ward the evidence. and to present it with additional 
corroboration, of the point of view in which Justin 
contemplated the Eucharist as a sacrifice, since the 
apologists of the Catholic dogma have not ceased, 
even to this day, to look for the rudiments of their 
sacrificial theory in Justin. In doing this, we put out 
of sight the sense in which, according to our former 
representation, Justin believed in the real presence of 
Christ in the Supper; for the mere presence of the 
Logos cannot constitute the Supper a sacrifice, in the 
sense of the (Roman) Catholic Church. We ‘would 
rather admit for the moment, the dogma of transub- 
stantiation, and shew that, even admitting the cor- 
rectness of the dogma, we should not be justified in 
representing Justin as the first abettor of the unscrip- 
tural notion of the sacrifice of the mass. We, more- 
over, voluntarily give up the advantage which is offer- 
ed us, by the circumstance that Justin was absolutely 
and entirely ignorant of the idea of a priesthood sepa- 
rated from the mass of the believers, who mediated 
for believers with God; that he only knew of a pre- 


1 For example, by Hospinian, (Histor. Sacrament. 5, 13, 
T. 1. p. 487, sq.) Nifanius, (Justin. Phil. Christ. et Mart. ete. 
p. 260,) Buddeus, (de Oriyine misse@ Pontif. c. 12, sq. 15, in the 
Miscell. Sacr. T. I. p. 13, sq. 17, sq.) Pfaff, (de Oblatione 
Eucharistia in primitiva Ecclesia usitata. c. 27, in Syntagma 
Dissertait. Theolog. Stutt. 1720, p. 316, sqq.) and Deyling, 
(Errorem Pontif. novitas circa Eucharist. in Observatt. Mis- 
cell. Lips. 1736, T. IV. p. 309.) Hoffling has lately, in a very 
masterly manner, refuted that assumption, (Die Lehre Justin's 
des Mart. vom Opferim Christ. Kultus. Erlangen. 1839,) a 
refutation to which we might content ourselves with referring 
our readers, if it were not contained in a publication so fugi- 
tive, and so easily overlooked asa Programm. See also, Der 
Versuch einer Geschichte des Dogma von dem Opfer des Abend- 


mahis in the Gottingen Bibliothek der neuesten Theol. Lit- 
teratur. II. 2, 165. 
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sident who conducted the devotions in their religious 
assemblies ;!—that, in reference to God, he regarded 
all Christians as one man, and represented them in 
their collective capacity as the genuine priestly order 
of God.* But we ask, where has Justin propounded 
the doctrine of the sacrifice of the mass? There are 
two passages in his writings where (if anywhere) we 
might expect to meet with it. First of all, at the 
close of his larger Apology, where he accurately and 
fully describes the celebration of the Christian Sup- 
per. This passage is, indeed, adduced by the Ca- 
tholic historians of dogmatics, as containing the doc- 
trine in question. But where is their warrant for so 
doing? Dollinger writes,‘ ‘ Justin represents, in the 
Dialogue, the bread and wine as the peculiar sacrifice 
for Christians; but what this bread and this wine 
might be, he has explained in his larger Apology, 
namely, the body and blood of the incarnate Jesus ; 
consequently, the body and blood of Christ in the 
Eucharist, is the sacrifice of Christians which is pre- 
sented to God.”—In this statement, the first thing 
that strikes us is, that a combination must be attempt- 
ed in order to make so plain a passage as that in the 
Apology fit for the purpose required. Could Justin, 
in ἃ passage where it is his avowed design to give an 
open unvarnished account of the Christian Eucharist, 
pass Over a point which, in the dogma ascribed to 
him, forms a prime article, so hastily that he does 
not bestow a syllable upon it,—if it be supposed that 


1 Apol. 1, 65, p. 82, (p. 97, C.) ὁ προιφὼρ τῶν ἀδελφῶν.-τ 
1, 67, p. 83, (p. 98, Ὁ.) 

2 Dial. c. Tr. ο. 116, p. 209, (p. 344, B. C.) ἡμᾶς of δια τοῦ 
Ἴησῳ ὀνόματος ὡς εἷς ἄνϑρωτοος αἰφεύσαντες ds Tey αοιησὴν τῶν 
ὅλων ϑιό, . . . . ἀρχαερατικὸν σὸ ὠληϑινὸν γίνος ἰσμὲν τῷ 
a8. 

3 Apol. 1, 66, p. 83, (p. 97, E.; 98, A. B.) 

4 Die Lehre von der Eucharistie, 104. Prudentius Maranus 
had before drawn the same conclusion, ( Prolegomena, 2, 10, p. 
xlii.) See also Mobler’s Patrologie, I. 247. 
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he was acquainted with that dogma? In that pas- 
sage, not a word is said about a sacrifice, but only of 
tasting and receiving. There is not the slightest in- 
timation that the bread and wine were consecrated, in 
order that, after the consequent transformation, they 
might serve as the materials of an unbloody sacri- 
fice ; nothing more is said, than that the flesh and 
blood: of the communicants were nourished by the 
consecrated bread and wine! What sort of man must 
Justin have been, if he regarded the sacrifice of the 
sacramentally formed body and blood of Christ as the 
culminating point of the Eucharist, and, nevertheless, 
in a detailed representation of the sacred rite, never 
gave the slightest hint respecting such a sacrifice? 
And as to the combination we alluded to, the conclu- 
sion which it forms is a fallacy. It depends on con- 
founding the bread as ἄρτος τῆς εὐχαριστίας and the 
wine as ποτήριον τῆς εὐχαριστίας, with the bread and 
wine as consecrated sacramental nourishment. It 
extends, in an unauthorised manner, over the moment 
of consecration, what was only true before it. Justin 
makes the act of sacrifice last only till the consecrat- 
ing prayer is uttered over the bread and wine; he 
makes it terminate as soon as the bread and wine be- 
come the flesh and blood of the Logos. The elements 
of the Supper are, in his esteem, a sacrifice before the 
consequent consecration, on account of their presenta- 
tion ; the reason of giving them this appellation ceases 
after their consecration, from that instant they are a gift 
of God to the communicants. ‘“ What the assembled 
believers (der Gemeinde) present to God at the ordi- 
nance of the Supper, must not be mixed and con- 
founded with what they receive from him, although 
the material substratum for both acts is one and the 
same. These earthly and visible substances, which, 
as the ἄρτος and ποτήριον τῆς εὐχαριστίας, serve 88 the 
material substratum, as the means of embodying and 
representing to the senses, the thank-offerings of the 
believers become as the τροφὴ εὐχαριστηϑεῖσα of God, 
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vehicle “ to implant in the human body the germ of 
immortality.” 

A second passage in which the unbloody sacrifice 
of Christ must be mentioned, if Justin knew anything 
of it, is in the Dialogue. Justin there contrasts 
Christian sacrifices with the sacrifices of the Jews, and 
maintains that God preferred the former to the latter ; 
and gives the reason, (with a reference to Malachi i. 
10,) why God prefers the sacrifices of Christians to 
those of the Jews.* Unquestionably this would be 


1 Hofling, in the work already referred to, p. 5. The same 
writer admirably remarks: “ When the church receive the 
body and blood of Christ, presented in the Eucharist, for their 
participation, it by no means follows that it has been given and 
presented by their God himself. Believers can present nothing 
to God but praise, thanksgiving, confession, and petition ; 
their sacrificial act consists in εὐχαριφεῖν, of which the bread 
and wine are the material substratum. Inasmuch as the sa- 
crificial act of the church becomes completed in these sub- 
atances, they are the ἄρτος τῆς εὐχαριςίας and «οφήριον τῆς 
sbyagisias; tut, inasmuch as it is already completed, they are 
the τροφὴ εὐχαριφηϑεῖσα, and, as such, consequently Christ’s 
body and blood for the purpose of “ διαδοσις and wtraanyis.” 
What the bread and wine are, in consequence of the sacriticial 
act of the church, that they are not already in this act and for 
themselves: The peculiarity which belongs to them as τροφὴ 
εὐχαριφηϑεῖσα, belongs to them not absolutely and apart from 
the sacramental use of σρέφισϑαι. 

2 Dial ς. Tr.c. 28, p, 120, (p. 246, A—C.) Κἄν Σκύθης § 
σις ἢ Πέρσης, ἔχοι δὲ τὴν τῷ See γνῶσιν καὶ τῷ Xess αὐτῷ καὶ Φυ- 
λάσσοι Ta αἰώνια δίκαια, περιτέτμηται τὴν καλὴν καὶ ἀφέλιμον Thole 
τομὴν καὶ φίλος ist τῷ SiG καὶ bal τοῖς δώροις αὐτῷ καὶ σαῖς 7 e07- 
φοραῖς χαίρει. Παρίξω δὲ ὑμῖν, ἄνδρες φίλοι, καὶ αὐτῷ ῥήματα τ 
- ϑιῶ, ὁπόφε πρὸς τὸν λαὸν εἶκε διὰ Μαλαχίω, ἑνὸς τῶν δώδικα προφησῶν 
(Mal. i, 10,) "Ess δὲ ταῦτα" οὐκ tes Sianud μου ty ὑμῖν, λίγοι κύ- 
gio, καὶ «ἐς ϑυσίας ὑμῶν οὐ προσδίχομαι ix τῶν χειρῶν ὑμοῶν᾽ διόφι 
ἀπὸ ἀνατολῆς ἡλίῳ lees δυσμῶν φὸ ὄνομά μου διδόξασφαε ἐν «οἵ; ἴθ.εσι, 
λέγει κύριος, ὑμεῖς δὲ βεβηλοῦτε αὐτο, . . . Δοξάσωμεν «τὸν Θεὸν ἅμα 
σὰ ἴϑνη συνελθόντα, ὅτι καὶ ἡμᾶς ἰσεσκίψασο, Δοξάσωμειν αὐσὸν 
διὰ σῷ βασιλίως τῆς δόξης. διὰ τῷ κυρίῳ τῶν δυνάμεων. Ἑὐδόκησι γὰρ 
καὶ εἰς τὰ ibm καὶ τὰς θυσίας ἥδιον wae’ ἡμῶν ἢ wag’ ὑμῶν λαμβάνοι. 
—‘ For though a man were a Scythian or a Persian, if he has 
the knowledge of God and of his Christ, and observe the eter- 
nal laws of justice, he is cireumcised with an honourable and 
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the right place for mentioning the unbloody sacrifice 
of Christ, as the contrast to the bloody animal sacri- 
fices of the Jews; for by nothing else could the pre- 
eminence of the Christian over the Jewish presenta- 
tions be proved, but in the purity and excellence of 
the objects presented being beyond all comparison 
greater. Yet Justin neglects wholly and entirely this 
method of proof: he takes the disposition of the of- 
ferers as the only point of distinction. To the Chris- 
tians (he says), God is friendly, and has pleasure in 
their gifts and offerings, because they acknowledge 
him and his Christ, and do what is eternally right, 
and make his name glorious among the Gentiles. On 
the contrary, he rejects the sacrifices of the Jews, be- 
cause they profane his name. [Is it conceivable that 
Justin could know anything of the sacrifice of the 
mass in the Eucharist, and be altogether silent upon 
it in such a connection ? 

But if Justin on no occasion shows himself acquaint- 
ed with a repeated sacrifice of the crucified Christ in 
the Supper, and yet connects with this Sacrament, the 
idea of sacrifice, ἐπ what sense did the Eucharist ap- 
pear to him a sacrifice? An answer to this ques- 
tion is contained in a passage of the Apology, which, 
though it stands in no immediate connection with the 
Supper, points out, as from a distance, in what respect 
Justin considered the Eucharist a sacrificial act. It 
is as follows: ἄϑεοι we οὐκ ἐσμέν, τὸν δημιουργὸν, τοῦδε 
τοῦ παντὸς σεβόμενοι ἀνενδεῇ αἱμάτων καὶ σπονδῶν καὶ ϑυ- 


useful circumcision, and is dear to God, and pleases him with 
his gifts and offerings. I will set before you, my friends, the 
words of God himself, when he spoke to the people by Malachi, 
one of the twelve prophets: they are these. ‘ My will is not 
in you, saith the Lord, and your sacrifices I will not accept at 
your hands: wherefore, from the rising of the sun unto the 
west, my name shall be glorified among the Gentiles, saith the 
Lord, but you have profaned it.’ We will glorify God with 
the assembled nations, because he hath looked upon us. For 
he is well pleased with the nations, and he receives sacrifices 
with more pleasure from us than from you.” 
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μιαμάτων, ὡς ἐδιδάχϑημεν, λέγοντες, λόγῳ εὐχῆς καὶ εὖ- 
χαριστίας ἐφ᾽ οἷς τροσφερόμεϑα πᾶσιν, ὅση δύναμις, αἰνοῦντες, 
μόνην ἀξίαν αὐτοῦ τιμὴν ταύτην παραλαβόντες, τὸ τὰ ὑπ᾽ 
ἐκείνου εἰς διατροφὴν γενόμενα οὐ πυρὶ δαπανᾶν, ἀλλ᾽ ἑαυ- 
τοῖς καὶ τοῖς δεομένοις προσφέρειν, ἐκείνῳ δὲ εὐχαρίστους ὄντας 
διὰ λόγου πομπὰς καὶ ὕμνους πέμπειν, ὑπέρ τε τοῦ γεγονῖ- 
να! καὶ τῶν εἰς εὑρωστίαν πύρων πάντων, ποιοτήτων μὲν 
γενῶν καὶ μεταβολῶν ὡρῶν, καὶ τοῦ πάλιν ἐν ἀφϑαρ- 
cig γενέσθαι διὰ πίστιν τὴν ἐν αὐτῷ αἰτήσεις πεμαον- 
τες, τις σωφρονῶν οὐχ ὁμολογήσει; Apol. 1, 18, p. 
δ0, (p. 60, C. }.}.- What considerate man will 
not acknowledge that we are not atheists—we who 
worship the Maker of this universe, who, as we 
have taught, requires not blood and libations and 
incense, to whom we use words of supplication and 
thanksgivings in all that we present, praising him to 
the utmost of our power, for we think that this 
honour alone is worthy of him, not to consume by fire 
what has been created by him for our nourishment, but 
to distribute them to ourselves and to those that need 
them, and, in gratitude to him, to offer solemn prayers 
and hymns by word of mouth; on account of our 
creation, and the supplies for our well-being, and the 
qualities of things, and the changes of the seasons, and 
for being made incorruptible, we offer up our petitions 
by the faith we have in him,.”—In these words Jus- 
tin describes and explains, for an apologetic purpose, 
the nature of the Christian Cultus ; he makes it con« 
sist, generally, in a spirituality free from the material- 
ism of the heathen sacrifices—in the presentation to 
God of prayer and thanksgiving suitable to his 
peculiar character, and in beneticence towards our 
fellow men. While the heathen, such is his declara- 
tion, bring material offerings to their gods, Christians 
offer to their God, the Creator of the world, praise and 
thanksgiving ; while the heathen consume by fire the 
natural productions intended for our sustenance, Chris- 
tians employ them for their own use, and for the relief 
of their brethren. Christians, whenever they partake 
of food, offer up prayer, in which they refer to their 
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own existence and health, their circumstances, and the 
gifts of nature, and, lastly, their future immortality. 
Justin consequently recognizes no other sacrifice than 
the sacrifice of prayer and beneficence; he considers_ 
it the only Cultus worthy of God, to approach the 
Creator in praise, prayer, and thanksgiving, and to 
take care of our needy brethren. If, in this connec- 
tion, the two branches of Christian sacrifice, prayer 
and benevolence, stand out of all connection with the 
Supper; yet, at the close of the Apology, where 
Justin describes the celebration of that rite, they are 
placed in immediate connection with it. Justin thus 
expresses himself; “ When bread and a cup of water 
and wine has been brought to the president, havin 
taken them, he offers with a loud voice, praise an 
glory to the Father of all, through the name of the 
Son and the Holy Spirit, and offers up thanksgiving 
at length for the gifts received from him. When this 
prayer and thankgiving are concluded, all the people 
express their concurrence by saying, Amen! .. . . 
Those among us who are called deacons, distribute to 
each of the persons present a portion of the conse- 
crated bread and wine and water, and carry it to those 
who are absent.” Justin afterwards adds, (with a par- 
tial repetition,) “ When we, (at our meetings on the 
Sunday,) have finished praying, bread and wine and 
water are brought, and the president offers up, with 
the utmost distinctness, prayer and thankgiving, 
and the people exclaim, Amen! Then distribution 
is made, to each one present, of the elements thus 
consecrated, and they are sent to the absent by 
the deacons. The wealthy contribute each ac- 
cording to their choice, and the sum collected 
is placed in the hands of the president, and from 
this fund he relieves the widows and orphans, 
and those who are suffering from illness or from 
any other cause, besides those who are in bonds, and 
strangers, in short all who stand in need of assis- 
tance.” No one can fail to observe the agreement 
(in part verbal) between this account and the passage 
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before quoted from the Apology. If now Justin in 
this passage, where he fully describes the celebration 
of the Supper, which he regards as ἃ sacrifice—al- 
though he does not expressly mention the idea of sacri- 
fice—very prominently exhibits the acts of prayer and 
benevolence connected with that celebration —acts 
which in a former passage he had represented as the 
specific mark of Christian worship—as the Christian 
sacrificial service in opposition to the sacrifices of the 
heathen ;—what conclusion can be more pressing than 
that he calls the Supper a sacrifice on account of the 
acts of prayer and benevolence connected with it? 
In truth, Justin calls the Eucharist a sacrifice, because 
a thanksgiving preceded and accompanied the conse- 
cration of the elements, and because these elements 
were taken from the oblations which the wealthier 
Christians brought to their assemblies in sympathising 
love for their poor brethren. With this conclusion 
drawn from the Apology, all the passages in the Dia- 
logue agree, in which mention is made of the Supper 
as a sacrifice, The only peculiarity of these passages 


- is, that the topic of benevolence is less prominent, and 


the thanksgiving is made to refer not principally to the 

ifts of nature, but contains a distinct reference to the 
death of Jesus and the blessings of redemption. We 
would direct the attention of our readers to the follow- 
ing passage: 7 τῆς σεμιδάλεως προσφορά, ἡ ὑπὲρ τῶν 
καϑαριζομένων ἀπὸ τῆς λέπρας προασφερεσλα, παραδοδεῖσα, 
τόπος ἦν τοῦ ἄρτου τῆς εὐχαριστίας ὃν eg ἀνάμνησιν τοῦ 
πάϑους, οὗ exatev ὑπὲρ τῶν καϑαιρομένων τὰς ψυχὰς ἀπὸ 
πάσης πονηρίας ἀνδρώπων, ᾿Ιησοῦς Χριστὸς ὁ κύριος ἡμῶν 
παρέδωχε ποιεῖν, ἵνα ἅμα τε εὐχαριστῶμεν τῷ Is ὑπέρ τε 
κοῦ τὸν χόσμον ἐχτικέναι σὺν πᾶσι τοῖς ἐν ἀυτῷ διὰ τὸν 
ἄνθρωπον καὶ ὑπὲρ τοῦ ἀπὸ τῆς κακίας, ἐν ἤ γεγόναμεν, 
ἠλευδϑερωχέναι ἡμᾶς καὶ τὰς ἀρχὰς καὶ τὰς ἐξουσίας κα- 
ταλελυκέναι τελείαν κατάλυσιν διὰ τοῦ TAdNTOU γενομένου 
κατὰ τὴν βουλὴν αὐτοῦ. . . . Περὶ τῶν ἐν παντὶ τόπῳ 
ὑφ᾽ ἡμῶν τῶν Evaw προσφερομένων αὐτῷ Jue, τουτέστι 
τοῦ ἄρτου τῆς εὐχαριστίας προλέγει τότε εἰπών (Mal. i. 
10,) καὶ τὸ ὄνομα αὐτοῦ δοξάζειν ἡμᾶς, ὑμᾶς δὲ βεβηλοῦν. 

VoL. 11. 2A 
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Dial. c. Tr. ο. 41, p. 137, (p. 259, Ὁ. 260, A. B.)— 
‘ And the offering of flour which was commanded to 
be presented for those who were cleansed of leprosy 
was a type of the bread of the Eucharist, which Jesus 
Christ, our Lord, commands to be observed in remem- 
brance of the passion which he endured for those who 
are cleansed in their souls from all wickedness ; that 
we may, at the same time, thank God for creating 
the world, with all things that are in it, on account of 
man, and for freeing us from the iniquity in which we 
were born, and for having overthrown, with an utter 
overthrow, the principalities and powers by him who 
was made passible according to his counsel. .... . 
Concerning the sacrifices offered in every place by us 
Gentiles, that is, the bread of the Eucharist and the 
cup likewise of the Eucharist, he then predicts, saying 
that we glorify his name, but that you profane it.”— 
Justin, in this passage, indisputably applies the appel- 
lation of sacrifice to the ἄρτος τῆς εὐχαριστίας, and the 
ποτήριον τῆς εὐχαριστίας. Το take these expressions in 
the sense of τροφὴ svyagiorySsion,—to find in them a 
designation of the body and blood of Christ, which 
had taken the place of the productions of nature, by 
means of the consecrating prayer,—is forbidden by 
the parallel of the sacrifice of the Supper with the Old 
Testament sacrifice of flour. But the elements of 
bread and wine can as little be regarded as the sacri- 
fice presented to God, for Justin maintains that God 
does not require, nor receive from Christians, material 
offerings ; the elements, therefore, can only be the 
outward vehicles, the material substratum for the 
actual sacrifice. As a sacrificial constituent of the 
Supper, nothing remains but the thanksgiving by 
which the sacramental consecration of the bread and 
wine is introduced aud completed ; the sacrifice of 
the Supper is one of thanksgiving. This view of the 
idea of a sacrifice is supported by the purpose for 
which the rite of the Supper was originally instituted. 
It was a commemorative rite, designed to remind be- 
lievers of the redemptive sufferings of Christ, and thus 
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it gave an opportunity of thanking God for the cre- 
ating of the world, for freedom from the pressure of 
sin, and for the subjugation of the demons. Can the 
idea of a sacrifice of thanks be expressed more dis- 
tinctly? Even the relation in which the prophetic 
passage, Malachi i. 10, is placed to the sacrifice of the 
Supper, tends to shew that this was a sacrifice of 
thanksgiving. For how does Justin suppose that pro- 
phectic announcement to be fulfilled? By Christians - 
bringing δύξα to God in the Eucharist. 

On another occasion, Justin refers to the prophetic 
expression in Mal. i. 10, and thereby gives a fresh at- 
testation, that he placed the sacrificial character of the 
Supper, not in the presentation of a sacramentally and 
repeatedly created corporeal Christ, but simply in the 
thanksgiving connected with the Eucharist. He says ; 
πάντας of διὰ τοῦ ὀνόματος τοὐτοῦ (προσφέρομεν) ϑυσίας, 
ἃς παρέδωκεν ᾿Ιησοῦς ὁ Χριστὸς γίνεσλλαι, τουτέστιν ἐπὶ τῇ 
εὐχαριστίῳ τοῦ ἄρτου καὶ τοῦ ποτηρίου, τὰς ἐν παντὶ τόπῳ 
THs γῆς γινομένας ὑπὸ τῶν Χριστιανῶν προλαβὼν ὁ Jeg, 
μαρτυρεῖ εὐαρέστους ὑπάρχειν αὐτῷ" τὰς δὲ ὑφ᾽ ὑμῶν καὶ δὲ 
ἐκείνων ὑμῶν τῶν ἱερέων γινομένας ἀπαναίνεται, λέγων, 
(Mal.i.10.) Dial. ο. Tr. ¢. 117, p. 209, (p. 344, C.) 
‘* We present in this name all the sacrifices which 
Jesus Christ enjoined to be made, that is, at the 
Encharist of the bread and of the cup, which are made 
by Christians in every part of the earth ; God antici- 
pating them, testifies that they are acceptable to him ; 
but those made by you and by them your priests he 
rejects, saying,” &c. According to this passage, Justin 
considers that the sacrifices which Christians, in all 
places, make, agreeably to the appointment of Jesus 
and this prophetic declaration, take place ἐπὶ τῇ εὐχα- 
gloria, rou ἄρτου καὶ τοῦ ποτηρίου, “ at the Eucharist of 
the bread and the cup.” The sacrifices took place 
not after the consecration of the bread and wine by 
the thanksgiving, but contemporaneous with and m 
that act; their material and object is the thanksgiv- 
ing itself, which includes the consecration. What, 
then, can the sacrifice of the Supper be but one of 
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thanksgiving? But Justin does not stop here. For 
while applying the prophecy in Mal. i. 10, to the 
Christian sacrifices at the Supper, he recollects the 
Jewish exposition of this passage, according to which 
the rebuke of the prophet was directed, not against 
the sacrifices of the Jews in general, but merely 
against the material offerings of the Jews living at 
that time in Jerusalem, while, on the other hand, 
it assumed that the prayers of the Jews, scattered 
through different lands, which are termed tropical sa- 
crifices, would be pure and acceptable offerings to God. 
Justin proceeds to refute this exposition, and begins 
with the following concession :—6ér: μὲν οὖν καὶ εὐχαὶ 
καὶ εὐχαριςίαι, ὑπὸ των ἀξίων γινόμεναι, τέλοιαι μόναι καὶ 
εὐὑάρεστοί εἶσι τῷ “εῷ Juoias, καὶ αὐτός φημι. Ταῦτα 
γὰρ μόνα καὶ Χριστιανοὶ παρέλαβον ποιεῖ, καὶ sa 
ἀνωμνήσει τῆς τροφῆς αὐτῶν ξηρᾶς τε καὶ ὑγρᾶς, ἐν 
ἦ καὶ τοῦ πάθους, ὅ πέπονθε δὶ αὐτοὺς ὁ υἱὸς τοῦ “δεοῦ, 
μέξωνηνται. Dial. ο. Tr.c. 117, p. 210, (p. 345, Α.)--- 
“ That prayers and thanksgivings when made by the 
worthy, are the only sacrifices that are perfect and ac- 
ceptable to God, I myself also say. For the Christians 
are commanded to make these alone even at the com- 
memoration of their dry and moist food, in which, al- 
so, they remember the suffering which the Son of God 
suffered on their account.” This concession is beyond 
all contradiction the most decided attestation against 
the Catholic theory of the mass, and in favour of the 
idea of a sacrifice of thanksgiving. Justin concedes 
to his Jewish opponents, that prayers and thanksgiv- 
Ings presented by worthy persons, are the only sacri- 
fices that are perfect and acceptable to God. He not 
merely puts this sentiment in a general form, but ap- 
plies it most expressly to the Christian Eucharist. 
Christians he allows, are enjoined to bring such sacri- 
fices only, among others, at the commemoration of the 
dry and moist nutriment, by which they are reminded 
of the sufferings which the Son of God endured on 
their behalf. In this delineation, it is impossible not 
to recognize the rite of the Supper. The whole an- 


ι 
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cient Church considered the elements of the Supper as 
representatives of dry and moist nutriment in general, 
and the gifts of nature were included, as Justin tells 
us, in the prayer offered up at the Supper. The bless- 
ings of redemption, in an equal degree, as we have de- 
scribed above, belonged to the contents of the thanks- 
giving at the Eucharist. Every other sacrifice besides 
that of prayer and thanksgiving, of which benevolence 
forms only the practical side, is, therefore, according 
to Justin’s views, entirely excluded from the celebra- 
tion of the Supper. 


ARTICLE III. 


THE SUBJECTIVE CONDITIONS OF THE APPROPRIATION 
OF SALVATION. 


However decidedly the ancient Christians regarded sal- 
vation as something objectively based and given to 
man, they were at the utmost remove from excluding 
the free co-operation of the recipient, in order to its 
individual possession. Faith and repentance were 
universally considered as the indispensable and con- 
stantly necessary premises in order to enter into saving 
fellowship with the Redeemer, and to continue in 
it. If faith, in general, was valued only for the 
conviction of the truth of Christianity, for the know- 
ledge and confession of Christianity as a divine doc- 
trine and institution—while, on the other hand, 
the later protestant idea of saving faith was only oc- 
casionally brought within sight—it was never made 
80 abstract as not to be kept before the mind—faith in 
the Redeemer, and a moral vital communion with him, 
were looked upon as ideas essentially connected. Re- 
pentance was considered, indeed, according to its true 
idea, as an internal process, as a spiritual renounce- 
ment of sin, yet it was seen with pleasure, and im- 
portance attached to it, when the inward conflict in- 
corporated itself, as it were, in the outward signs of 
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repentance, and the adjuncts of penitence appeared 
outwardly, which, in later times, were so preponderant. 
The ancient Church justly regarded sanctification 
as the never-ending business of life, yet it consider- 
ed sinlessness, after baptism, not as absolutely impos- 
sible, though, in practice, it could be attributed only 
to those who had received the bloody baptism of mar- 
tyrdom. Since water baptism was, in general, acknow- 
ledged as having a retrospective power, so for the sins 
committed after baptism, personal means of reconci- 
liation to God, of various kinds, were appointed, and 
the continued repetition and efficacy of these, to the 
end of life, was acknowledged. Only in reference to 
very heinous offences, the rule existed that for them a 
single repentance was admissible and efficacious. The 
relation of human self-activity to divine grace, in the 
process of sanctification, remained at first undeter- 
mined; only the Alexandrians, Clement and Origen, 
made an attempt to reduce it to a definite idea. But, 
generally, on this point, the difference was apparent, 
that the teachers of the Greek church, without deny- 
ing the necessity and efficacy of the operations of 
divine grace, laid peculiar stress on the moral self- 
activity of man; while the Latins dwelt by preference 
on the necessity and influence of divine grace, without 
meaning to exclude the self-subsistent co-operation of 
man for salvation. 

Justin adhered to the prevalent belief of the Church, 
in maintaining that faith, repentance, and sanctifica- 
tion were essential subjective requisites, without which 
an individual could have no part in the Christian sal- 
vation! ‘If you repent of the sins you have com- 
mitted,” he exclaims to Trypho and his companions, 
‘“‘ acknowledge Jesus as the Christ, and keep his com- 
mands, you will obtain forgiveness of sins.” By 


_ |" Heubner, Hist. antig. dogmatis de modo salutis tenenda et 
justificationis seu venie peccatorum α deo impetrande@ instru- 
mentis, (Witten. 1805,) I. p. 18. 
3 Dial. ¢. ‘Tr. o. 95, p. 192, (p. 323, B.) εἰ μεφανοῦνεις ied 
“us πριαιρτηβμένοις wal ἰπτιγνόντες φῶφον εἶναι φὸν Χριστὸν καὶ φυλάσ.- 
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faith, which he places at the head of the subjective 
conditions of salvation, he understands, in most cases, 
merely the sincere acknowledgment of Jesus as the 
Messiah and Son of God, and of Christianity as a 
divine doctrine and institution; as when he says, 
‘“< Christ redeems those who do not cease to believe in 
him.” But yet he connects with these words a stricter 
idea, when he speaks of faith in the atoning death of 
Christ. ‘‘ Whoever believes in the Crucified,®” he says, 
“ς attains thereby security from the bites of the serpent.” 
And, in another passage :? ““ Christians become purified 
no more by the blood of goats and of sheep, no more 
by the ashes of a heifer, or offering of flour, but 
through faith, by means of the blood and death of 
Christ, who died for that purpose.” In reference to 
this fuith Justin allows the existence of different de- 
grees; and on this difference he makes the greater or 
less participation of the individual in the blessings of 
Christ's atoning death to depend. ‘‘ According to 
the measure of their faith,’ he declares,‘ “ believers 
anoint themselves with the blood of Christ.” Repen- 
tance is conceived by Justin in the original purity of 
its idea as a change of disposition ; as in the assertion, 
‘“‘ the goodness and philanthropy of God, and the im- 
mensity of his riches, embrace him who repents of his 
sins, as well as the righteous and the sinless.” But 
yet he is in danger of substituting the outward for the 


orrts αὑτοῦ τὰς ἰνγσολές, ταῦτα Onetrs, ἄφεσις ὑμῖν σῶν ἁμαρτιῶν ors 
ἔσται, προιῖσον ---Ο. 44, p. 140, (p. 263, B.) 

1 Dial. c. Tr. c. 111, p. 204, (p. 338, B.) See also c. 100, 
p. 196, (p. 327, D.)—c. 119, p. 212, (p. 347, Ο. Ὁ. 348, A.) 
and Apoi. 1, 19, p. 55, (p. 66, B.) 

2 Dial. c. Tr. ὁ. 94, p. 191, (p. 322, A.) compare 6. 96, p. 
192, (p. 323, C.) andc. 116, p. 209, (p. 343, D.) 

3 Dial. ὁ. Tr. c. 18. p. 113, (p. 229, E.) ἥπετο σοῖς μετα- 
yivbonoves καὶ μηκίτι αἥμασι τρώγων καὶ προβίτων ἢ σαοδῷ δαρά- 
λέως ᾧ σιμιδάλενς προσφοραῖς καϑαριζομίνοι;, ἀλλὰ wists διὰ «οῦ 
alpares του Χριφτῦ καὶ τῷ Saviroy αὗτον δὲ dia tere ἀτίϑανιν. 

* Dial. c. Tr. ο. 40, p. 136, (p 259, A.) οὗ τῷ αἵἴμκαςι κατὰ 
Tov λόγον τῆς εἰς αὐτὸν wistws χρίοντα! τοὺς οἴκου; ἰαυφῶν, τουτίφιν 
δαυσού;, οἱ wigsvorets εἰς αὐτόν. 
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inward, of overvaluing sensible signs at the expense of 
the spiritual contents. The internal conversion of the 
heart is, indeed, the principal thing with him, but yet 
he attaches an importance to tears and lamentations, 
the outward exponents of inward sorrow, which must 
necessarily tend to obscure the point of highest value. 
Thus he speaks of prayer, “ who does not know that 
that prayer most of all coneiliates God which is offered 
with lamentations and tears, with a prostrate body 
or with bended knees?! In reference to repentance 
he says, ‘‘If they repent, all who wish may par- 
take of the divine mercy, and the Scripture calls 
them blessed, for it says, ‘“ Blessed is the man to 
whom the Lord imputeth not iniquity,”*—that is, 
whoever, after repenting of his sins, receives forgive- 
ness of God; but not as you deceitfully persuade 
yourselves and many others, who resemble you in this, 
who maintain that God imputes to them no sin, if 
they only know him.’ A proof of this we have in the 
fall of David, which was occasioned by his vain-glory. 
He first found forgiveness when he wept and la- 
mented, as it stands written. But if forgiveness was 
not granted this man till after repentance,—if this 
great king and anointed person and prophet did not 
find grace till after he had wept and acted as is de- 
scribed,—how can the impure and abandoned hope 
that the Lord will not impute sin to them, when the 

have not wept, and smitten their breasts and repented δ᾽ 
Justin lays great stress on the character of the life 
after baptism: he decidedly connects the possession 
or the loss of Christian salvation, with the abiding 


1 Dial. o. Tr. c. 47, p. 143, (p. 267, A.) 

3 Dial. c. Tr. c. 90, p. 188, (p. 318 A.) 

3 Dial.c. Tr. ο. 141, p. 231, (p. 370, C. D.) The whole 
external penance of the later Church appears, in its principles 
and main ovtlines, in the Shepherd of Hermas, 3,7, Τ I 
p. 108: Numguid protinus putas aboleri delieta eerum, qui 
agunt penitentiam 3 Non proinde continue ; sed oportet eum 
qui agit penitentiam affigere animam suam et humilem animo se 
prastare in omni negotio et vezationes multas variasque perferre. 


h 
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purity or impurity of moral conduct. Not only does 
he represent it as the great problem of life for Chris- 
tians to be free from sin,!—not only does he state, in 
evident allusion to the practice of the Church in his 
own times,® “since we long for an everlasting and 
pure life, we seek for intercourse with God, the Father 
and Maker of all things, and hasten to confess our- 
selves Christians, since we are convinced and believe, 
that those persons will partake of this happiness, who, 
by their lives, have testified to God that they have 
followed him, and sought after a residence with him, 
where evil shail not contend against them:” he goes 
farther ; he represents unflinching and scrupulous 
fidelity to the Divine commands as the highest and 
indispensable condition of actual participation in the 
life of eternal blessedness with God. Such sentences 
as the following often recur: “ Men will become like 
God, impassible and immortal if they keep his com- 
mands.”> | 

But since Justin represents Faith and Repentance as 
the essential subjective requisites for individual partici- 
pation in the Christian salvation ; since he requires an 
(approximative) freedom from sin as an indispensable 
preliminary to future blessedness, he places the moral 
self-activity of man in such a relation to the salvation 
sought for, that one appears to be aco-operative cause 
of the other. We do not now appeal to the expres- 
sion which has often been quoted on this subject, 
““ Every man will be saved by his own righteousness,”* 
for thie is more of an Apologetical than Dogmatical 
character. But to this subject belongs the following 
etatement,* “ If,” says Justin, ““ men shew themselves 


2 Dial. e. Tr. 6. 44, p. 140, (p. 263, C.)—c. 111, p. 205 
(p. 338, D.) pene mo 

2 Apol. 1, 8, p. 47, (p. 57, A.) 

3 Dial. c. Tr. c. 124, p. 217, (p. 353, Ὁ. 354, Α.)---σῦε 
ἀνθρώπυςρ, τὸς καὶ Sy ὁμοίως ἀπαϑδις καὶ ἀϑανάτως ἰὰν φυλάξωσι 
Ta προστάγματα αὐτῷ γιγινηρένωρ. 

9 ia: c. Tr. c. 45, p. 141, (p. 263, Γ΄.) ο. 140, p. 231, (p. 
89, D.) 

5 Apol. 1, 10, p. 49, (p. 58, B. C.)—o? ἰὼν ἀξίως τῷ ἰχόνω 
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by their works, worthy of the Divine counsel, they 
will, as we have been taught, be judged worthy of in- 
tercourse with God, so that they will reign with him, 
being made immortal and impassible. For, as God in 
the beginning created men when before they were not, 
in like manner, those who choose the things that are 
well-pleasing to him, on account of that choice, will 
be deemed worthy of immortality and of intercourse 
with him. Our original birth did not depend upon 
ourselves; but that we choose and strive after what 
is agreeable to him, by means of the rational powers 
which he has given us, this convinces and brings us to 
the faith.” Justin, in these words, manifestly attri- 
butes a certain meritoriousness to the virtuous exer- 
tions of men ; and grants it a causal relation to future 
blessedness. But this is not as if he wished, in so 
doing, to obscure the divine grace, or push it into the 
back ground, on the contrary, he has the firmest con- 
viction that eternal happiness or salvation must be a 
gift of the divine compassion,! only he would adjudge 
to man, a character bearing a relation to this gift, as 
far as by freely consenting to the divine will, he as- 
pires after a moral relationship to God. His convic- 
tion is that which the whole ancient, especially the 
Greek Church, acknowledged, which without regard- 
ing human virtue as absolutely without merit, yet, om 
the other hand, did not allow the sense of the divine 
mercy to be lost in Pelagian overvaluation of self. 


βυλεύματι iavrds δ ἔργων δέξωσι vis usr’ abcd ἀνασεροῷϑις 
καταξιωθῆναι σροσοιλήφαμεν σνωβασιλεύοντας αφϑάρεως καὶ ἀπαϑεὸς 
γινομίνῳς. Ὃν τρόπον γὰρ chy ἀρχὴν bx ὄντας iwoings. τὸν αὐτὸν 
ἡγώμεθα φρόασον διὰ τὸ ἱλίσϑα: τὼς αἱρωρμένως τὰ αὐτῷ ἀρεστά, καὶ 
ἀφθαρσίας καὶ συνωσίας καταξιωϑῆναι Τὸ μὲν γὼρ τὴν ἀρχὰν γε- 
violas, ὃχ ἡμέτερον ἦν" σὸ δ᾽ ἰξακολυϑῆσαι οἷ; φίλον αὐτῶ αἱρωμένᾳς, 
δ ὧν αὐτὸ; ἰδωρήσασο λογικῶν δυνάμεων, cade os καὶ εἰς πίστιν 
ἄγοι ἡμᾶς. 

+ Dial, 6. Tr. c. 32, p. 129, (p. 249, D.) ἰλαίζων civ ἐξ ὑριῶῶν 
δύνασθαι εὑρεϑῆναι ix τοῦ κατὰ χάριν τὴν ἀπὸ σοῦ κυρία σαβαώϑ we- 
οἰλοιφϑέντορ (σαίέρρεια 404) cs σὴν αἰώνιον σωτηρίων..--Ο. 47. p. 143, 
(Ρ. 267, A.) ἡ χρηφότηρ als φιλανϑρωσία τῷ OB καὶ τὸ ἄμεσον Tow 


» > ~ ᾿ “ ΛΕ 
TASTY αὐτοῦ τὸν μκεφανοοῦνφα ἀσὸ τῶν ἁμαρσημάτων ὡς δίκαιον καὶ 
ἐγαρεάρτητον by es, 
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In determining the share which human self-activity 
on the one hand, and divine grace on the other, had 
in the work of conversion and sanctification, Justin 
proceeded, so that he regarded goodness as an act of 
the free-will of man, and yet derived the power for 
it from God, and placed those who were converted 
under the constant protection and guardianship of 
Christ. That Justin held goodness to be the pure act 
of the free-will of the individual, we have already 
shown in numerous examples; that he derived the 
power of improvement from God, the last of the pas- 
sages quoted in the text plainly indicates. That he 
regarded Christ as the constant guardian and protec- 
tor in the present and actual attainment of moral ex- 
cellence, is evident from the two following declara- 
tions! “ After baptism we lead the baptized into the 
assembly of the brethren, offering up common prayers 
for ourselves and for the illuminated one (τοῦ φωτισ- 
Sévrog), and for all others in every place, that we, hav- 
ing gained a knowledge of the truth, may be judged 
worthy to prove ourselves in our works as good citi- 
zens and guardians of the commands we have received, 
and thereby may be saved with an eternal salvation,” — 
and,” ‘‘ we always pray to God, that we may be pro- 
tected through Jesus Christ, from the demons whom 
once we worshipped; that we, after being converted 
to God through him, may abide without fault ; for we 
call him helper and Redeemer.” 

This definition of the relation between divine grace 
and the moral self. activity of man is in principle no 
other than the later Pelagian. Justin is here the 
forerunner of Pelagianism. For it is admitted that 
Pelagius so determined that relation, that he attn- 
buted to God fhe ability, (das Koénnen,) to man the 
willing, (das Wollen,) and to both the acting, (das 
Handeln).° 

2 Apol, 1. 65, p. 82, (p. 97, C. 

3 ther ce. Tr. ᾿ς 30, 4 ἊΝ dy 247, C.) Compare c, 116, 


p- 209, (p. 344, A.) 
3 In Augustin. de grat. Christ. c. 4, T. VII. p. 305, prim- 
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CHAPTER VII. 
THE DOCTRINE OF THE FINAL CONSUMMATION. 


In no part of dogmatics has a poetic fancy exercis- 
ed a stronger and more varied influence than in Escha- 
tology. Existence after death is a problem involved 
in profound darkness; the inquiring reason has little 
firm ground to stand upon. Yet it is not merely the 
prompting of sober inquiry which attempts the solu- 
tion; the heart attempts to grasp the obscure object 
with irresistible urgency. It cannot, therefore, be 
thought strange if the ancient Church, in its Eschato- 
logical delineations, indulged too much in the style of 
poetry. And it is easy to conceive, on what account 
the Church was so partial to sensible images respecting 
the condition of mankind after death. The present 
state was one of tribulation and suffering; the hearts 
of believers naturally indulged without reserve, in the 
hopes of a better future; the speedy return of Jesus 
from heaven was expected, and their thoughts were 
fixed with delight on the happiness which was sup- 
posed to be connected with that event. Two points are 
most decidedly prominent in the eschatological views 
of the ancient Church, the resurrection of the dead, and 
the millenial reign, both in close relation to each other. 
Chiliasm, a plant belonging to the Jewish soil, and 


loco posse statuimus, secundo velle, tertio esse. Posse in na- 
tura, velle in arbitrio, esse in effectu locamus. Primum illud, 
id est posse, ad deum proprie pertinet, qui illud creature 
sus contulit, duo vero reliqua, hoc est, velle et esse, ad homi- 
nem referenda sunt, quia de arbitrii fonte descendunt. Er 
in voluntate et opere bono laus hominis est, imo et hominis et 
dei, qui ipsius voluntatis et operis possibilitatem dedit quique 
ipsam possibilitatem gratie sus adjuvat semper auxilio.—c. 
31, p. 310, ad peccandum et ad non peccandum integrum libe- 
rum arbitrium habere nos dicimus, quod in omnibus bonis 
*peribus divino semper adjuvatur auxilio. 
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transplanted into the Christian Church, partly by 
means of the Apocalypse, constituted in the second 
century so decidedly an article of faith, that Justin 
held it up as a criterion of perfect orthodoxy. The 
doctrine of the resurrection of the flesh was modified 
by Chiliasm, not as if the latter gave birth to the for- 
mer, or brought it into repute ; for it was truly scrip- 
tural in its basis and authority. But in consequence 
of millenarian anticipations, a two-fold resurrection 
was framed, and the resurrection (except by the 
Alexandrians) was conceived of in the coarsest man- 
ner.| Respecting the condition of the soul imme- 
diately after (physical) death the Fathers vacillat- 
ed considerably; but they all agreed in this, that 
they transported souls not immediately to heaven 
or hell, but, in adherence to the heathenish and 
ancient Hebrew representations of a subterranean 
world, to an intermediate abode, in which, either sepa- 
rated or in company, they awaited with indistinct fore- 
bodings their future allotment at the day of judgment. 
The martyrs alone enjoyed the pre-eminence of Raving 
the gates of Paradise thrown open to them immediate- 
ly after death. At the end of the Chiliastic age the 
Fathers fixed the general resurrecrion of all men, and 
the final judgment. At this period, and with this 
scene, they expected the full and permanent separa- 
tion between the good and the bad. The former, they 
believed. would then enter on the full enjoyment of 
the promised blessedness ; this blessedness was gene- 
rally viewed negatively as immortality and impassible- 
ness, or positively as communion with God; only by 
the Alexandrians, it was distinctly considered as a 

erpetual progression in knowledge and holiness. The 

ad, on the contrary, they consigned to eternal suffer- 
ing, which was generally attributed to material fire, 
but, by the same Alexandrians, was first apprehended 


1 Miller de resurrectione Jesu Christi, vitacam excipiente 
et ascensu in celum sententie#, que in ecclesia christiana ad 
finem usque seculi sexti viguerunt, p. 75, 84. 
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as internal, and having its seat in the conscience. 
Clement and Origen dissented from the views that ge- 
nerally prevailed, by hoping for the return to God of 
all fallen beings, even of Satan himself, and denying 
(though with cautious reserve) the eternity of future 
punishments. Finally, the Fathers annexed to the 
judgment the end of the world, which they most usu- 
ally expected would be by fire, and far more frequent- 
ly as a transformation, than as an annihilation of the 
world. 

The manner in which Justin sketches his views on 
these points plainly indicates the influence which the 
sentiments of the age had upon his mind. He opens 
his eschatological aphorisms with a (paraphrastic) de- 
finition of death, which he simply regards as the se- 
paration of the soul from the body. ‘ Man,” he says, 
‘+ does not always exist, nor is the body always con- 
nected with the soul, but, as soon as harmony is dissolv- 
ed, the soul leaves the body, and the man is not.’” 
The soul does not share in the dissolution of the body ; 
it continues even when that perishes. Justin, indeed, 
does not ascribe to the soul an immanent and absolute 
immortality, since he considers this incompatible with 
its nature as a created being: but yet he does not al- 
low it to perish; he repeatedly and emphatically 
asserts that it continues sensible after death. This 
earnestness has a moral basis. “ If,” says Justin,° 
“there were an end of consciousness at death, this 
would be a gain to all the impious; but since con- 
sciousness remains to all the dead, and everlasting suf. 
fering is in reserve, delay not te convince yourselves 
of the truth of what I have said.” As the continued 


1 Dial. 6. Tr. c. 6, p. 109. (ρ. 224, C.) ὥνϑρωσος οὐ διαπαντός 
igi οὐδὲ σύνεσιν ἀεὶ σῇ ψυχῇ τὸ σῶμα, ἀλλ᾽ ὅτι ἄν din λυϑῆναι τὴν 
ἀρμοονίαν ταύτην, καφαλείσει ἡ ψυχὴ τὸ σῶμα καὶ ὃ ἄνϑρωαος οὐκ 
isu —de resurrect, c. 10, p. 59a. 

Anpol. 1, 18, p. 54, (p. 65, A.) καὶ ward ϑάνατον iv αἰαϑησει 


εἰσὶν αἱ ψυχαί, 


5. Apol. 1, 18, p. 54, (p. 64, E. 65, A,) 
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existence of the soul possessed this moral importance, 
Justin did not content himself with a mere assertion 
of its truth ; he hastened to stamp it with the autho- 
rity of the divine word. ‘* When it was said, out of 
the bush, to Moses, I am Tae Berna, the God of 
Abraham, and the God of Isaac, and the God of 
Jacob, and the God of thy fathers, it was an evidence 
that these men continued to exist, and belonged to 
Christ himself.” ‘‘ That souls continue,”! he elsewhere 
remarks, “I have shown you from the fact, that the 
soul of Samuel, at the desire of Saul, was called up by 
the ventriloquist,” 1 Sam. xxviii. 8. 

Justin’s sentiments respecting the condition of souls, 
after their separation from the body, do not differ es- 
sentially from those of the ancient Church in general. 
He does not suppose that they attain, at once, after 
this separation, the full enjoyment of their salvation, 


} Dial. c. Tr. c. 105, p. 200, (p. 333, A.) ὅτι μένουσιν αἱ 
ψυχαί, ἀπίδειξα ὑμῖν ix τοῦ καὶ chy Σαμονὴλ Ψυχὴν κληϑῆναι 
ὑπὸ σῆς ἰγγαςριμύϑου, ὡς ἠξίωσεν ὁ Σαούλ. The occurrences 
at Endor frequently engaged the attention of the Fathers ; 
especially the question, whether the apparition, called forth 
by the witch, was the real soul of Samuel, or a mere deceitful 
vision caused by the demon who inspired her. Origen, (ho- 
mil. in 1 Reg. 28, T. 11. p. 490. Sulpicius Severus, (hist. sacr. 
3, 36, p. 111.) Anastasius of Sinai ,( questiones et responsiones 
de variis argumentis quest. 112,) and others, have, like Justin, 
no hesitation in deciding in favour of the former opinion; 
while Tertullian, (de anim. c. 57, T. IV. p. 285, sq.) Phi- 
lastrius (de heres. c. 26, p. 48.) Eustathius of Antioch, 
( Eustathii in heremeron commentarius ac de eugasirimytho dis- 
sert. adv. Orig. &c. Leo Allatius, primus in lucem protulit, 
latine vertit. Jerome, comm, in Jes. vii. 10, T. V. p. 30,— 
in Ezech. xiii. 17, p. 347.—in Matt. vi. 31, T. IX. since they 
consider this explanation as unworthy, would rather consider 
it as an act of demuniacal jugglery. See Leo Allatius de 
engastrimytho Syntagma, c. 10, (in an appendix to an edition 
of Eustathius’ treatises,) p. 422, and Daillé de usu pairum. 
The same difference of opinion has continued in modern 
times; though very lately a third opinion has been started, 
according to which the appearance at Endor was the effect of 
the personal adroitness of the witch in producing optical illu- 
sions. 
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or the full feeling of their condemnation, but remain 
till the resurrection and the judgment in a kind of inter- 
mediate state. He regarded as heretical the doctrine 
that souls are received into heaven immediately after 
death.! He was evidently influenced by the heathen- 
ish and ancient Hebrew representations of Hades, but 
modified in this respect, that the inhabitants of the 
subterranean world were not mere shades incapable of 
action, but endowed with feeling and life; and that 
their residence in Hades was not perpetual, but only 
temporary: All souls, in his opinion, must depart to 

es as soon as they are released from the body, 
whether they are good or bad.* There they await the 
resurrection and the judgment, with a presentiment of 
their future destiny, but are separated according to 
their moral characteristics.2 The good dwell in a bet- 
ter place, but the bad in a worse. At their departure 
from this life, they are immediately in danger of fall- 
ing into the power of hostile evil angels.* Indeed 
Justin is of opinion, that all the souls of the Old Tes- 
tament saints and prophets had fallen into the hands 


1 Dial. ο. Tr. c. 80, p. 178, (p. 307, 4.) ᾿ 
' 8 Dial. c. Tr. c. 99, p. 195, (p 326, C.) κοινὸν ὥνϑρωσον bv 
Mdov μίνοιν. 

δ This presentiment Justin attributes, with peculiar dis- 
tinctness, to unbelieving and wicked souls. Οὐδ. ad Gr. c. 35, 
Ῥ. 32, (ρ. 33, A.) οὐδὲν igas wag’ ὑμῶν οὐδὲ weg) τοὺς προγόνας ὕρεῶν 
«λημρελίς, εἰ εἰς σὴν ἱναντίαν σρίσεσϑαι νυνὶ τῆς ἐξ ἱκείνων βούλεσ- 
Ds σλάνης. ods εἰκὸς ly ἄδου νυνὶ ἱππρόϑεσμον μετάνοιαν μετανοοῦντ ας 
ὀδύφισϑια, οἷς εἰ δυνατὸν ἦν ἐκεῖϑεν δηλοῦν ὑμῖν τὰ mira τιλιυφὴν σῶδε 
«ὦ Bie συμβεβηκόφα αὐτοῖς, ἔγνωτε ἄν, ὕσων ὑμᾶς ἀσαλλάξαι καικῶν 
προείλονσο. 

4 Dial. c. Tr. c. 5, p. 107, (p. 223, B.) φημί . . . τὰς 
μὲν φῶν εὐσιβῶν (ψυχὰς) iv χρένσ φονί wos χώρῳ μένειν, τὰς δὲ 
ἀδίκους καὶ τυονηρὰς ἐν χείρονι, τὸν τῆς κρίσιως ἐπδεχομίνας χρόνον 
vors.—Yrenwus (adv. Aa@res. 5, 31, p. 331.) Tertullian (de 
anim. co. 568, T. IV. p. 287.) Hippolytus (in the frag- 
ments of his treatise against the Greeks, in Fabric. opera 
Hippolyt. Hamb. 1716, p. 221,) and others express the same 
opinion. See Cave, Antiquitates patr. et eccles. p. 331, sq. 
and Waage de etate articuli quo in symb. apost. traditur Jesus 
Christi ad inferos descensus, p. 155, sq. 


L 
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of spirits, one of whom spoke and acted through the 
witch of Endor, He therefore recommends to pray to 
God, in the name of Jesus, at the end of life, to ren- 
der the plots of (evil) angels abortive.’ Justin arrived 
at these singular conclusions, which, (if we except 
their adoption by Anastasius, the patriarch of Antioch,*) 
were countenanced by no other of the Fathers, by an 
unfortunate combination of the prayer of Christ on the 
cross, “ Father, into thy hands I commend my spirit,” 
with a literal understanding of the account of the 
witch of Endor. As he believed in a real apparition 
_ of Samuel’s soul, he imagined that this implied a sub- 


1 Dial. ο. Tr. c. 105, p. 300, (p. 332, Ὁ. 333, A.) σὸ ἀσὲ 
ῥεμιφαίας καὶ eripares λίοντορ καὶ ix χιοιρὸς κυνὸρ alréw αὐφὸν τὴν 
ψυχὴν σωθῆναι (Ps. xxii. 21) ἵνα μηδεὶς κυριεύσῃ ens ψυχῆε 
ated, αἴτησις ἦν" ἵνα, tina ἡμιῖς πρὸς τῇ ἰξόδῳ τῷ βίον γινόμεθα, 
σὰ αὐσὰ αἰτῶμεν σὸν ϑιόν, σὸν δυνάμενον ἀποστρέψαι warra ἀναιδῆ, 
σονηρὸν ἄγγελον μὴ λαβίσθαι ἡριῶν σῆς ψυχῆε . . . + θαΐνι- 
wai καὶ ὅς, «΄ᾶἄσαι αἱ ψυχαὶ τῶν sucess δικάιων καὶ τρροφηεῶν ὑφὸ 
ἐξουσίαν ἔπιστον σὧν τοιούτων δυνέμιων ὁποία δὴ καὶ ly τῇ ἰγγασφρι- 
Buy ἰκείνη iE αὐτῶν τῶν σραγμάφων ὁμολογεῖφαι. Ὅϑιν καὶ οὗτος 
διδάσκει ἡμᾶς καὶ διὰ σῷ ὑιὰ αὐτῷ τὸ σ΄άντως ἀγωνιζισϑαι, δ obs 
γίνεται, καὶ «πρὸς τῇ ἰξόδῳ αἰτεῖν μὴ ὑπὸ φοιαύτην τινὰ δύναμιν ὗπο- 
«ισιῖν σὰρ ψυχὰς ἡμῶν. καὶ γὰρ ἀσοδιδοὺς vs φνιῦμα ini σῷ 
σταυρῷ, sles’ ““άσιρ εἰς χεῖρές cov σαραφίϑιμαι τὸ πνεῦμά μευ .-- 
“‘ That passage, in which he implores that his life may be saved 
from the sword and from the mouth of the lion, (Ps. xxii. 21,) 
and from the paw of the dog,—it was his request that none 
might gain the mastery of his life; that when we come to de- 
part from life we may ask the same things of God, who is able 
to keep off every daring evil angel, that he may not take our 
life. And it appears, that all the souls of such righteous men 
and prophets fell under the authority of such powers, as, it ap- 
pears, from the facts themselves, confessedly existed in that 
ventriloquist. Whence also God by his Son teaches us, for 
whose sake this happened, to strive to the utmost that, at our 
exit, our souls may not fall under any such power. For, 
when he gave up his spirit on the cross, he said, * Father, 
into thy hands I commit my spirit.” 

2 Quest. et respons, de variis argumentis, qvast. 112. ὑπὸ σὴν 
χεῖρα τῷ διαβόλου ὑπῆρχον wave: αἱ ψυχαὶ τῶν ἁγίων καὶ σῶν 
ἁμαρτωλῶν, lng οὗ κατελθὼν iv σῷ ddy ὁ Χριστὸρ εἶσε «οῖφ be δισ- 
pests’ ἰξίλϑιεσε. 
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jection of this soul to the influence of the demon 
that operated through the witch, and since Christ, on 
the cross, committed his spirit to God, it appeared to 
him, that he must have dreaded similar influence in 
his own case. But if the soul of Samuel was under 
the power of a demon, it was a matter of course to 
assume the same of the souls of all the Old Testament 
saints and prophets, and if Christ was in dread for his 
own spirit, it was self-evident that Christians had cause 
to tremble for their own souls. 

After the lapse of the appointed time which the 
prophet Daniel had prophesied, Justin expected the 
visible return of Christ to earth. The prophets, he 
affirms, foretold two advents, (παρουσία) One had 
already taken place. In that Christ appeared as a 
sufferer, in a mean and despised form, dishonoured, 
and at last crucified. The elders and priests of the 
Jewish people treated him like the goat on the day of 
atonement, (which was driven into the wilderness ;) 
they laid hands on him, wounded and killed him. It 
will be otherwise at his second appearing. Christ 
will come to the earth in splendour and glory, on the 
clouds of heaven, and surrounded by the angelic hosts, 
as the judge of mankind. In the very place where 
he was crucified, his murderers will recognise him 
whom they pierced.—and all the tribes shall mourn, 
tribe by tribe, the women apart, and the men apart." 


* Apol. 1, 52, p. 74, (p. 87, A. B.) δύο αὐτοῦ wrapeusias 
προικήρυζαν οἱ προφῆσαι. μίαν pir, THY ἤδη γενομένην, ὡς ἀτίμου 
καὶ σαϑητοῦ ἀνϑρώσου" τὴν δὲ δευτέραν, ὅφαν μετὰ δόξης iE οὐρανῶν 
μετὰ THs ἀγγελικῆς αὐτοῦ σφρατιᾶς παραγενήσεσθαι κεκήρυκται. 
Dial. c. Tr. c. 31, p. 128, (p. 947, D.) ὡς υἱὸς ἀνϑρώσου imdve' 
γεφελῶν ἐλεύσεται, ὡς Δανιὴλ, ἐμήνυσεν (Dan. vii. 13) ἀγγίλων σὺν 
«ἀτῷ ἀφικνουμένων. ----ς, 82, p. 129, (p. 249, ς.) δύο “αρουσίας 
αὐσοῦ γενήσεσθαι ἰξηγησάμην, μίαν μέν, iv ᾧ ἰξικινσήϑη ὑφ᾽ ὑμεῶν, 
δευτέραν di, ὅτε ἐπιγνώσεσθε, εἰς ὃν ἐξεκενσήσατε καὶ κόψοντα, αἱ 
φυλαὶ ὑμῶν, φυλὴ πρὸς φυλήν, αἱ γυναῖκες κατ᾿ ἰδίαν καὶ οἱ ἄνδρες 
xo Biev.—c. 40, p. 137, (p. 259, C.) of ἐν TH νησφείᾳ Tee yes 
δύο ὅμοιοι κελευσθένφις γίνεσθαι, ὧν ὃ εἷς ἀποπομπαῖος ἰγίνεσο, ὃ δὲ 
ἐΤερος εἰς προσφοράν, τῶν δύο “΄αρουσιῶν roy Χριστοῦ καταγγελία 
ἤσαν μιᾶς μέν, iv ἡ ὡς ἀποπομπαῖον ἀυτὸὴν Tagsrimpavre οἱ 
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But before this advent takes place, Elias will come,' 
agreeably to the prophecy in Mal. iv. 5; also the man 
of apostacy and iniquity, who will utter blasphemies 
against the Most High, and commit outrages against 
the Christians, must precede the reappearance of the 
Son of Man. This will soon happen, for already the 
adversary is at the door.* 

The immediate object of this return of Christ is the 
erection of the millenial kingdom.? Christ, Justin 
says,* will come again in order to make a new heaven. 


«ρισβύτεροι τοῦ λαοῦ ὑμῶν καὶ of ἱερεῖς, ἰπιβαλόντις aire τὰς 
χεῖρας καὶ ϑανατῷῶσαντες αὐτόν καὶ τῆς δευφίρας δὲ αὐφοῦ παρουσίας, 
ὅσ, iv σῷ αὐτῷ τόσῳ τῶν Ἱεροσολύμων ἱπσιγνωθιήσισϑε αὐτόν, σὸν 
ἀςιμωδϑίνσα ὑφ᾽ ὑμῶν, καὶ προσφορὰ ἦν ὑπὶρ τῶν... . ἁμαρτωλῶν" 

1 Dial. c. Tr. c. 49, p. 145, (p. 268, B.) ἰὰν ὁ λόγος 
ἀναγκάζῃ ὁμολογεῖν ὅτι δύο «αρουσίαε τοῦ Χριστοῦ προεφησιεύονσο 
γενησόμεναι, μία pir, ἐν ἡ παϑητὸς καὶ ἄτιμος καὶ ἀειδὴς φανήσεται, 
ἡ δὲ ἱσέρα, iv ὁ καὶ ἔνδοξος καὶ κριτὴς ἁπάντων ἱλεύσεται, 
«+++ οὐχὶ φῆς φοβερᾶς καὶ μεγάλης ἡμέρας σουφίσει τῆς δευτίρας 
«αρουσίας αὐτοῦ, πρόοδον γινήσισθα, τὸν Ἤλίαν νοήσομεν σὸν λόγον 
roy Θεοῦ κεκηρυχέναι; 

3. Dial. c. Tr. c. 82, p. 129, (p. 250, A.) voters... . τὸν 
κύριον πάντων πατίρα ἀνάγοντα αὐτὸν (Χριστὸν) ἀσὸ τῆς γῆς καὶ 
καϑίξζονσα αὐφὸν by διξιξᾷ αὐτοῦ, tug ἄν 95 σοὺς ἰχιϑροὺς ὑποπόδιον 
σῶν «οδῶν αὐτοῦ, ὅπερ γίνεται, iZorou εἰς τὸν οὐρανὸν ἀνελήφθη... ... 
ὁ ἡμίφερος κύριος ᾿Ιησοῦς Χρισαός, τῶν χρόνων συμηαληρουμένων καὶ 
σοῦ βλάσφημα καὶ τολμηρὰ εἰς σὸν ὕψιστον μίλλονσος λαλεῖν ἤδη 
ἐπὶ ϑύραις ὄντος. ... Τὸν ons ἀνομίας ἄνϑρωσον . . .. Βασιλεῦσαι 
δεῖ.----ος 110, p. 208, (p. 886, D.) ἐν κὶ (δεντέρᾳ “αρουσίᾳ) μετὰ 
δόξης ἀπὸ φῶν οὐρανῶν «ἄρισται Χριστός ὅταν καὶ ὃ σῆς ἀποστασίας 
ἄνϑρωσος ὁ καὶ εἰς σὸν ϑψισσον ἴξαλλα λαλῶν, bal τῆς γῆς ἄνομα 
τολμήσῃ εἰς ἡμᾶς τοὺς Χριστιανούς. 

8 Dial. ο. Tr. c. 51, p. 147, (p. 271, A.) 

4 Dial. c. Tr. c. 118, p. 206, (p. 340, C. D.) Ἰησοῦς ὁ 
Χριστὸς τὴν διασασορὰν τοῦ λαοῦ ἰσπιστρίψει καὶ διαμεριεῖ τὴν ἀγαθὴν 
γῆν ἱκάσσῳ. .. .. Μισὰ σὴν ἁγίαν ἀνάστασιν αἰωνιον ἡμῖν σὴν 
κατάσχεσιν δώσει. ... οὗτός ἰσσιν, ἀφ᾽ οὗ καὶ σὸν οὐρανον καὶ τὴν 
γὴν καὶ δὶ οὐ ὁ πατὴρ μίλλει καινουργεῖν" οὗτός ἔστιν, 6 ἐν 
Ἱερουσαλὴμ αἰώνιον φῶς λάμπειν μέλλων. οὗτός ori ὁ κατὰ τὴν 
τάξιν Μελχισεδὲκ βασιλεὺς Σαλὶμ καὶ αἰώνιος ἱερεὺς ὑψίστου 
ὑπσάρχιων"---ο. 180, p. 230, (p. 369, A.) ὁ Χρισσὸς “αρεγένεσο, 
εἰς φιλίαν καὶ εὐλογίαν καὶ μεσάνοιαν καὶ συνοικίαν καλῶν, τὴν iv 
τῇ αὐτῇ γῇ τῶν ἁγίων πάντων μέλλουσαν γίνεσθαι. ....διακατάσχεσι» 
ἰσήγγιλται. “Obey οἱ «΄ντοθεν ὄνθρωποι, εἴτε δοῦλοι sire ἐλεύθερ 
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and new earth, to reign as king over Salem, and to 
shine in Jerusalem as an unchangeable light. The 
fallen city will be restored, enlarged and beautified ; 
all the saints, that is, believing Christians, whether 


πισφιύονσις bel σὸν Χριστὸν καὶ ἰγνωκόφσις τὴν by τοῖς λόγοις αὑτοῦ 
nal φῶν σροφητῶν aired ἀλήβειαν, ἐπίστανται, ἅμα αὐτῷ iv τῇ yn 
ἐκείνη γενησόμενοι καὶ τὰ αἰώνια nal ἄφθαρψα πληρονοριήσι,».-..Ἅ 
““ Jesus the Christ will cause the dispersion of the people to 
return, and will apportion the good land to each one... . 
After the holy resurrection he will give us the eternal posses- 
sion. This is he, after whom and by whom the Father is about 
to renew heaven and earth; this is he, who will shine as an 
eternal light in Jerusalem ; this ie he who is the king of Salem 
according to the order of Melchisedek ; who is also the eternal 
priest of the Most High. . . . - . Christ came, inviting to 
friendship and blessing, and repentance, and fellowship ; and 
promised that there should be in that same iaqnd a possession 
of all the saints . . Whence men from every quarter, whether 
slaves or free, who helieve in Christ and know the truth of his 
words, and the words of the prophets, know that they shall be 
with him in that land, and inherit eternal and immortal bless- 
. ings.” . . The passage which relates e-pecially to the doctrine 
of the millenium, is in Déiel. ο. Tr. c. 80, p. 1177, (v. 306, B. 
307, B.) To Trypho’s question, εἰσέ wos ἀληθῶς ὑμεῖς ἀνοιπο- 
δομιηθῆνα, σὸν φόπον Ἱερουσαλήμ τοῦσον ὁμολογεῖτε, καὶ συναχϑάή- 
σεσθα, τὸν λαὸν ὑμῶν καὶ εὐφρανθῆναι σὺν τῷ Χριστῷ ἅμα τοῖς “α- 
φριάρχαις καὶ «οῖς προφήσαις καὶ res ἀπὲ τοῦ ἡμεσίροῦ yiveus ἤ καὶ 
Tey προσηλύτων γενομένων, πρὶν ἰλθεῖν ὑμῶν σὸν Χριστόν «ροσδοκᾶσε | 
- Tell me truly, ἀογοῦ avuw that this place, Jerusalem, will be 
rebuilt, and do you expect that your people will be gathered 
together and rejoice with Christ, and with the patriarchs and 
prophets, and with those of our race, and of those who become 
proselytes before the coming of your Christ?’ Justin thus re- 
plies, ἐγὼ μὲν καὶ ἄλλοι πολλοὶ ταῦτα φρονοῦμεν, ὡς καὶ σἄνφως 
ἰπίσσασθι τοῦφο γενησόμενον" πολλοὺς δ᾽ αὖ καὶ τῶν τῆς καθαρᾶς καὶ 
εὐσεβοῦς ὄνφων Χριστιανῶν γνωμής rovre μή γνωρίζων ἰσήμανώά σοι. 
Τοὺς γὰρ λεγομένους μὲν Χρισφιανώς, ὄντας δὶ abious καὶ ἀσιβεῖς 
αἱρεσιώσας, ὅτι κατὰ πάντα βλάσφημα καὶ ἄδεια καὶ ἀνόητα 
διδάσκουσιν, ἰδήλωσά oo..... Ei καὶ συνιβάλεςε ὑμεῖς viel 
λεγομένοις Χρισσιανοῖς καὶ σοῦσο μὴ ὁριολογοῦσιν, ἀλλὰ καὶ Brae- 
φΦημεῖν σολμῶσι σὸν θεόν ᾿Αβραὰμ, καὶ τὸν θεὸν Ἰσαὰκ καὶ τὸν θεὸν 
Ἰακώβ, of καὶ λίγουσι μὴ εἶναι νικρῶν ἀνάστασιν ..... μὴ 
ὑπολάβησε αὐτοὺς Χρισφσιανούς. .. .. ᾿Ἐγὼ δὲ καὶ εἴ φσινίς εἰσιν 
ὀρθογνώμεονες κατὰ πάντα Χρισσιανοῖ, καὶ σαρκὸς ἀνάστασιν γινγή- 
» σισόα, ἐπιστάμεθα, καὶ χίλια ten ἐν ερουσαλὴρε οἰκοδομηθείσα καὶ 
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slaves or free, with the Patriarchs, Prophets, and other 
pious Jews and proselytes, will rise from the dead 
and be assembled in Jerusalem and the Holy Land, 
in order to take possession of it, there to receive the 


κοσμηθείσῃ καὶ wrarurbsion [ὡς] οἱ προφῆται ᾿Ιεζικιὴλ καὶ Healing 
καὶ οἱ ἄλλοι ὁμολογοῦσιν. ---“5 I and many others held these senti- 
ments, and believe assuredly that thus it will come to pass; 
but again, I have intimated to you that many Christians who 
are of pure and pious dispositions, do not acknowledge it. For 
as to those who are called Christians, but who are impious and 
profane heretics,—I have shown to you, that they teach alto- 
gether blasphemous, and impious, and absurd doctrines. . . 
For if you meet with some that are called Christians, and do 
not acknowledge this, bat even dare to blaspheme the God of 
Abraham, and the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob, and say. 
that there is no resurrection of the dead . . . . do not imagine 
that they are Christians . . . But I and those Christians who 
are in all things of a correct judgment, know that there will 
be a resurrection of the flesh, and a thousand years in Jerusa- 
Jem built and adorned and enlarged, as the prophets Ezekiel, 
and Isaiah, and the others declare.”»—- Many learned men 
among the older writers, Daillé (de usu patrum. p. 287, aq. de 
penis et satisfaction. human. p. 493,) besides two mentioned 
by Thirlby, (Opera Justin. p. 311,) and among the moderns, 
Minscher, (histerische Entwickelung der Lehre vom tausend- 
jakrigen Reiche in den drei ersten Jahrh. in Henke’s Magazin 
J. Religionsphilosophie, vi. 241, with which compare Hand- 
buch d. christl. Dogmengeschichte, II. 420.) Miinter, (Hand. d. 
altesten christl. Dogmengeschichte, II. 2, 256,) and Schwegler, 
(der Montanismus u. die christ. Kirche des Zweiten Jahrhun- 
derts. Tob. 1841, 137,) are disposed to find a contradiction in 
the passage last quoted, inasmuch as Justin ascribes the mille- 
narian doctrine toall sound thinking Christians, and then again 
denies it to a part of them; and they think that this contra- 
diction must be removed by inserting the particle μή before τῆς 
παϑαρᾶς. That contradiction does not exist, therefore this in- 
sertion is unnecessary, and can only produce confusion. The 
seeming contradiction vanishes as soon as the proper import is 
attached to the phrase κατὸ σάνσα in the words εἴ σινίς ὦσιν δρ- 
ϑογνώμονις πατὼ πάντα Xeieriave. Justin says, 1 and many 
others believe in the millenarian reign; but, on the other hand, 
there are many even among those who hold pure doctrine, who 
do not share in that belief. That the heretics reject millena- 
rianism can excite no wonder, for their whole doctrine is blas- 
phemous and absurd. I—Justin goes on to say—lI, and if 
there are Christians who in all points xaea ware are orthodox, 
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eternal and unchangeable blessings promised to them, 
and to rejoice in communion with Christ. Justin 
dwells with deep emotion on this hope. It was, in 
his esteem, a sacred fire at which he kindled afresh 
his Christian faith and practice. That this hope (in 
its pure millenarian character and extent) might 

sibly be vain, never entered his thoughts. He believ- 
ed that it was supported by Scripture. He expressly 
appealed to the New Testament Apocalypse, and 
such passages in the Old Testament as Isaiah }xv. 17, 
in evidence of the personal reign of Christ in Jerusa- 
lem. From the Apocalypse, and Isaiah Ixv. 22, (in 
connection with Genesis ii. 17, and v. 5, and Ps. xe. 
4,) he deduced the millenial period... How could he 
doubt it? As to the specific mode in which he con- 
ceived. that hope, he held the mean between the 
gross materialism with which the Ebionites,? Pa- 


believe in the resurrection of the flesh, as well as in the mille- 
narian reign. Justin, therefore, maintains not that all—but 
the perfectly (allseitigen) orthodox were millenarians. He con. 
siders millenarianism a part of the Church orthodoxy, and dis- 
tinguishes accordingly two classes of the orthodox, those who 
are so in the fullest sense, because they believe in the mille- 
narian reign, and those who, though in other respects they hold 
fast pure doctrine, yet dissent so far from the standard of cor- 
rect belief, in rejecting millenarianism. Thus the supposed 
contradiction is completely obviated. Who were the persons 
belonging to this class of imperfect believers to whom Justin 
refers, cannot be ascertained. But it is known, that neither 
in the Epistles of the Roman Clement, Ignatius, and Polycarp, 
nor in the Apologetical writings of Tatian, Athenagoras, and 
Theophilus of Antioch, can any trace be found of millenarian 
opinions. 

' Dial. c. Tr. ο. 81, p. 178,.8q. (p. 307, B. 308, A.) 

2 Jerome, comment. in Jes. ixv. 20,T. V. p. 209.—in Jes. 
Ixvi. 20, p. 217.—in Zachar, xiv. 9, T. VI. p. 227. To brand 
Justin’s miilenarianism as Ebionitish, which Credner has 
done, is perfectly unjustifiable. The millenarian representa- 
tions of Justin have, it is true, a certain similarity to those of 
the Ebionites, but only as far as millenarianism has in general 
a Jewish impress, (Jerome de vi». illust. c. 18, T. I. p. 197. 
—Mille annorum judaica 3surigwoss.—comment. in Jes. Li. xviii. 
Prowm. 1’. V. p. 2U3,) and not in a higher degree than can be. 

rmed of all Catholic millenarian representations, 
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pias,' Trenzeus,? and Lactantius® explained it, and the 
Spiritualizing in which Barnabas‘ and Tertullian’ in- 
dulged. He certainly expected physical enjoyments, 
and believed that Christ wou!d eat and drink with the 
members of his kingdom ;° but he denied the continu- 
ance of the sexual functions, being assured from Luke 
xx. 34, that those who rose again would “ neither 
tarry nor be given in marriage, but be as the angels;’ 
and depicted the state of the elect under the personal 
reign as one of blissful unchangeableness, repose, and 
exemptionfrom pain. Thus he says, “ At his glorious 
advent Christ will, in every way, confound those who 
have hated him, and unrighteously apostatized from him ; 
but his own people he will bring to enjoy repose, and 
to fulfil all their expectations.”® And in another pas- 
sage, “ Whoever is faithful to the doctrine of Jesus, 
him will Christ raise from the dead at his second ad- 


1 Tren. adv. Heres. 5, 33, p. 333, and Euseb. hist. eccles. 
3, 39, T. I. p. 284 

2 Adv. Heres. 5, 33, p. 332. 

> Institutt divin. 7, 14, sqq. 7, 24. . 

4 Epist.c 15, T. I, p. 4ti.— ἐλϑὼν ὁ υἱὸς αὐφοῦ καὶ καταργήσει 
σὸν καιρὸν ἀνομίας καὶ κρινεῖ τοὺ; ἀσιβιῖς καὶ ἀλλάξει σὸν ὅλιον καὶ 
uy σιλήνην καὶ τοὺς ἀσσίρας. Compare Henke de épistole que 
Barnabae tribuitur authentia, Jen. 1827, p. 67, and Hefele, 
das Sendschreiben des Apostels Barnabas, 109, 257. 

5 Adv. Marc. 3, 24, 1. I. p. 152, —Hanc (the New Jerusa- 
lem) dicimus excipiendis resurrectione sanctis et referendis 
omnium bonorum utique spiritalium copia in compensationem | 
eorum, que in seculo vel despeximus vel amisimus, a deo pro- 
spectam.—de resurrect. carn. c. 26, T. III. p. 204. See 
Schwegler, der Montasimus und die Christl. Kirche des 
swieten Jahrhunderts, 73. 

© Dial. c. Tr. c. 51, p. 147, (p.271, A.) di αὐτὲν.. .. 
παλιν πταραγινήσεσθαι iv ᾿Ιερουσαλὴμ καὶ τόφε Teg, μαϑηταῖς αὐτοῦ 
συμπιῖν πάλιν καὶ συμφαγεῖν. 

7 Dial. c. Tr. & δὶ, p- 179, (p. 308, B.) de resurrect. c. 
3, p. 590, A. 

6 Dial. c. Tr. σ. 121, p. 214, (p. 350, B.) ἐκ waved: τρόπῳ iv 
«ῇ ἰνδόξῳ αὐτῷ waguvig καταλύσει πάντας φοὺς μισήσαντας αὐτὸν 
καὶ τοὺς αὐτῷ ἀδίκως ἀποστάντας τοὺς δὲ Divs ἀναπαύσει ἀποδιδοὺς 
αὐτοῖς τὰ προσδοκώμινα πάντα. Compare c. 138, p. 229, (p. 3tit, 
A.)3; σῷ λαῷ τῷ ποιδομίνῳ .. . . . ἀνάσαυσιν προητοίμασιν iv 
“μρυσαλήμ. 


ea 
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vent, and make him immortal, unchangeable, and free 
from all sorrow.”! 

At the close of the thousand years of the personal 
reign, Justin expected the second act of the great 
drama of the resurrection. The first resurrection ex- 
tended only to the members of that reign, the believ- 
ers and the saints, on whose account it is called holy.* 
But after the lapse of that reign of peace, the resur- 
rection of all men, without exception, will take place.* 
In form and nature the two acts of the resurrection 
will not differ from one another: in both, the bodies 
will nse with the same form and substance, with the 
same component parts and members, from their graves, 
as they possessed while alive. Justin believed in a 
perfect identity of the deceased and risen body ; the 
only difference, he admitted, was, that mutilated bo- 
dies would rise with their limbs restored.* In this 
opinion he faithfully reflects that of the ancient 


1 Dial. ο. Tr. c. 69, p. 168, (p. 296, A. B.) 

? Dial.c. Tr. c. 113, p. 206, (p. 340, C.) 

Dial. c. Tr. c. 81, p. 179, (p. 308, A. B.) wag’ ἡρεῖν ἀνήρ vss 
ᾧ δνοριοι Ludvens, εἷς τῶν ἀσοφόλων τῷ Χροιφῶ, iv ἀσοκαλύψει γενομένῃ 
αὐτῷ χίλια ἔτη «οιήσοιν ἐν Ἱιρυσαλὼμ τοὺς τῷ ἡρμοτίρῳ Χρισῷ were. 
΄αντας προιβήτιυσι, καὶ μιτὰ ταῦτα τὴν καϑολικὴν καὶ (συνελόντι 
Paras) αἰωνίαν ὁμοϑυμαδὸν ὥρια πείντων ἀκέφασιν γενήσισϑαι καὶ πρό- 
σιν.--- A certain man belonging to us, named John, one of 
the aposties of Christ, prophesied, in a revelation made to 
him, that the believers in our Christ will spend a thousand 
years in Jerusalem; and after that the general, and (speaking 
summarily) the eternal resurrection of all will take place si- 
multaneously, and the judgment.”—This passage serves to 
correct Miinter's statement (Handbuch d. altest. Chrisél. 
Dogmengeschichie, 11. 2, 269), ‘ Justin deviates from the ge- 
_ neral representation, in making the happiness of the mille- 

nial reign not to precede the judgment, but to follow it imme- 
diately.” The learned inquirer was led into this error by a 
passage in the Apology (1, 52, p. 74, [p. 87, B.]), where Jus- 
tin takes no notice of the millenium (whether by accident or 
for apologetic reasons is nnoertain), but sonnects the general 
. resurrection of the dead, and the judgment, with the mention 
of the second coming of Christ. 
_ *V. Vol. i. p. 182, also “μοὶ. 1, 8, p. 48, (p. 57, B.) vei 


Ries σώμασι μετὰ σῶν ψυχῶν γενορίγων. 
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Church, which believed, that bodies at the resurrec- 
tion would differ in no respect from what they were 
before, except in the restoration of the mutilated parts:! 

The universal resurrection of the dead had for its 
object the judgment, the final and complete realization 
of the moral system. This judgment, which will ex- 
tend to all mankind, (Adam not excepted,)* and will 
be executed by Christ in the name, and by the autho- 
rity of the Father,* passes the irrevocable decision on 
the destiny of angels and men, and brings eternal 
blessings or curses on the good and the bad,* according 
to the merit or demerit of their actions, and the measure 


2 Prudentius expresses this conviction of the ancient church 
in very forcible and explicit terms, and may be considered as 
speaking for the whole body :— 

Nosco meum in Christo corpus resurgere. Quid me 
Desperare jubes? Veniam quibus ille revenit 
Calcata de morte viis. Quod credimus, hoc est ; 
Et totus veniam, nec enim minor aut alius quam 
Nanc sum restituar. Vultus, vigor et color idem, 
Qui modo vivit, erit. Nec me vel dente vel ungue 
Fraudatam revomet patefacti fossa sepulcri. 
Bee Zeurts tiber die Auferstehung der Todten (Gottingen, 

35,) 38. 

® Dial. ce. Tr. c. 118, p. 211, (p. 346, A.) ὅτ; πρισὴς ζώνεων 
nai νιπρῶν dwaveoy αὐτὸς οὗτος ὁ Kereis, εἶσον iv “ολλοῖς.---α, 182, 
p. 224, (p. 362, A.) φὸν ᾿Ἰησῶν, ὃν καὶ ἡμεῖς ἱπέγνωριεν Χριφὸν υἱὸν 
Sted ξανρωϑέντα καὶ ἀναφξαντα καὶ ἀνεληλυϑότα εἰς reds οὐρανοὺς 
καὶ πάλιν σαραγινησόβεενον πρισὴν warrey ἁτλῶς ἀνθρώπων μέχρις 
aires "Adap. —** I have repeatedly said that this Ubrist himself 
will be the judge of the living and of all the dead.—Jesus 
whom we acknowledge as Christ the Son of God, who was 
crucified, and rose again, and returned to heaven, and who 
will come again to be the judge of all men, absolutely, even in- 
cluding Adam himself.” 

δ Dial. c. Tr. c. 58, p. 154, (p. 289, B.) ὅσω wh . .. 
πρίσιν ἐφλήσω, iv Fase μίλλει κρίσει διὰ τῇ κυρίου μου Ἴησοῦ Χριστοῦ 
ὃ σοιιησὴς τῶν ὅλων Seis ποιδίσϑαι.---- That I may not be con- 
demned in the judgment which God, the maker of all things, 
will hold by my Lord Jesus Christ. <Apol. 1, 8, p. 48, (p. 57, 
B.) 1, 53, p. 74, (Ρ. 88, A.) 

Apol. 1, 12, p. 49, (p. 59, B.) δοιξαξομιν . . ἵκασφον 
iw’ αἰωνίαν κόλασιν ἢ σωτηρίαν κατ᾿ ἀξίαν τῶν «ράξιων wopttic Sat.— 


1, 45, p. 70, (p. 82, B.)—Dial. 56. Tr.c, 47, p. 143, (ρ. 267, 
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of their individual powers.! Not that God acts judi- 
cially for the first time at the last day; during the 
course of the world’s developement he has often shown 
the truth and inviolability of the moral system; he 
has frequently held general or partial judgments.* 
But the moral system, on the great universal day of 
judgment, will first attain its perfect manifestation ; 
then it will first appear with the fullest evidence, that 
“8 holy God lives and cares for men ; that virtue and 
vice are not mere empty notions; and that human 
lawgivers have good reason for punishing those who 
insult the public morality.? Such a judgment is ad- 
missible, because angels and men, the objects of it, 
are endowed with freedom. “Since God,”* argues Jus- 
tin, ‘“‘ created angels and men free at first, it is right 
that they should be punished for their misdeeds with 


A.) διὸ καὶ ὁ ἡμέφερος κύριος ᾿Ιησοῦς Χριφὸρ εἶεν ἐν οἷς ἄν ὑμᾶς και- 
ταλάβω iv σούτοις καὶ κρινῶ. ---“ We believe that every man will 
go into eternal punishment or happiness according to the desert 
of his actions —Wherefore our Lord Jesus Christ said, in 
whatever I detect you, in these I will] judge you. 

' Apol. 1, 17, p. 54, (p. 64, D.E.) teas . . . werrsdovess 
μᾶλλον δὲ καὶ wiwercpive κατ᾽ ἀξίαν σῶν «ράξιων ἕκαστον cise διὼ 
«τυρὸς αἰωνίῳ δίκας, καὶ weds ἀναλογίαν ὧν ἔλαβε δυνάμεων παρὰ Iv 
σὸν λόγον ἀπαιεηϑήσισϑαι, ὡς ὁ Χριστὸς ἰμήνυεν, (Luke xii. 48. )— 
“We . . . believing, or rather being persuaded that 
every one, according to the desert of his deeds, shall receive 
the punishment of eternal fire, and that an account will be re- 
quired, in propurtion to the powers he received from God, as 
Christ has declared.” 

2 Dial. c. Tr. c. 102, p. 197, (p. 329, A.) ἱποίησεν dursEucivg 
Weis δικαιοπφραξίαν καὶ ἀγγίλυς καὶ ἀνθρώσε;, καὶ χρόνως ὥρισε μέ" 
Mes οὗ ἐγίνωσκε καλὸν εἶναι, od αὐτιξώσιον ἴχοιν aires’ καὶ Sos καλὸν 
εἶναι ὁμοίως ἰγνώριζε, καὶ καϑολικὰς καὶ μερικὰς κρίσοις iweles, πεφυ- 
Aaypive μέντοι σῷ αὐτιξυσίω. ----“" He made both angels and men 
self-governing, for the practice of righteousness, and appointed 
the times till when he knew it would be well for them to have 
this self-governing power; and because he knew that it was 
also fit, he made both general and partial judgments, this self- 

governing power being preserved.” 
* Apol. 2, 9, p. 94, (p. 47, D. E.) 
* Apol, 2, 7, p. 93, (p. 45, E.) 
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eternal fire.” On another occasion he says,’ ‘ God 
has created angels and men free, on the condition that 
they are to be judged, in case they act against sound 
reason.” The difference, and in part, contrariety of 
moral notions and laws which exist among men, form 
only an apparent objection against this judgment. For 
bad laws are the genuine offspring of fallen angels, 
and of like-minded men, and every one possesses a 
sufficient power of reason to distinguish between 
good and bad opinions and regulations. That differ- 
ence does not take away the possibility and righteous- 
ness of the judgment. 

When the great act of the judgment is over, then 
comes the end of the world, and the judged partake, 
according to the decision passed upon them, of salva- 
tion or damnation. Justin certainly expected that the 
end of the world would be by a conflagration, as did 
the other Fathers, but he differed from them in be- 
lieving that the world would be transformed, but in a 
sense annihilated. The brief allusion which we find 
in the first Apology, intimates this; ‘ the Sibyll and 
Hystaspes have said that there will be a consumption 
of perishable things by fire ;"* and this obscure hint 
is confirmed by a distinct statement in the second 
Apology,® ‘‘ God delays the breaking-up and dissolu- 


1 Dial. c. Tr. ο. 141, p. 231, (p. 370, B.) compare c. 88, p. 
186, (p. 316, A.) 

2 Apol. 1, 20. p. 55, (p. 66, C.) καὶ Σίβυλλα καὶ ‘Terdexns 
γενήσισθϑαι τῶν PSaerav ἀνάλωσιν διὰ weds ἴφασαν. 

5. Apol. 2, 7, p. 93. (p. 45, Β. Ο.) ἐπιμένει ὃ ϑεὸς τὴν σύγχυσιν 
καὶ κατάλυσιν φτοῦ Wales κόσμω μὴ ποιῆσαι ἵνα καὶ of φαῦλοι ἄγγιλοι 
καὶ δαίμονις καὶ ἄνϑρωτοι μηκίτι ὦσι, διὰ τὸ σπίρμα τῶν Χρισφιανῶν.᾿ 
ὃ γιώσχοι iv τῇ φύσει rs αἴτιον iti Exes ἐξ μὴ ire ἦν, οὖκ ἂν οὐδὴ 
ὑμῖν ταῦτα ἔτι wore καὶ ἱνιργάισθα, brs Tuy φαύλων δαιμόνων δυ- 
γατὸν ἦν͵ ἀλλὰ τὸ πῦρ 1ὺ [ns κρίσεως κα)ιλϑὸν ἀνίδην πάγα δεέκρένεν ὡς 
καὶ πρόφερον ὁ χατακλυσῥεὸξ μηδίνα λιασὼν ἀλλ᾽ ἢ σὸν μόνον σὺν yes 
ἐδέοις wag’ ἡμῖν καλύμενον Νῶε, wag’ ὑμῖν δὲὺ Δινκαλίνια . . 
Οὕφω γὰρ nuts σὴν ἱπφύρωσιν φαριὲν γινήσισϑαι, ἀλλ᾽ οὐχ ὡ; οἱ Twi 
κοΐ, κατὰ φὸν τῆς ἐς ἄλληλα πάνσων μἤαβολῆς λόγον, ὃ ater δον 
ἐφάνη. ‘There is evidently something wanting in the clause 3 
γινώσποι ivi pio δ7, αὔτιόν ἐξιν ; but whatever emendation may 
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tion of the whole world, so that evil angels, and dex- 
mons, and men, might be no longer on account of the 
seed of the Christians, in which, as he knows, is 
the foundation of nature. For were it not so, it would 
not be possible for you to do these things, and to be 
ope upon by evil dsemons, but the fire of judg- 
ment coming down, would destroy all things without 
distinction, as formerly the flood, which left no one ex- 
cept Noah, (whom you call Deucalion), with his family. 
For in this sense we say that a conflagration will take 
place, but not as the Stoics, by a transmutation of all 

ings into one another, which is most absurd.” Jus- 
tin speaks undeniably of a destruction of the 
world. The conflagration which he announces, is not 
to be a Stoical one, therefore not a dissolution of the 
terrestrial substances into the original material for the 
production of a new world out of the ruins of the 
old. The fire of the judgment must be of a kind as 
thoroughly destractive as Noah’s deluge, which left 
nothing remaining on the earth, save the Patriarch, 
and “ they that were with him in the Ark.” But this 
amounts to nothing less than a destruction of the 
world. When Justin includes in the range of this 
destruction, evil angels and wicked men, this must be 
looked upon merely as an inconsiderate h le, 
thrown off in a momentary excitement, which must 
be corrected by statements in other parts of his writ- 


eThe blessedness to which Christians, believers, and 
all the pious men are to be admitted at the close of 
the judgment, Justin regards, for the most part, as a 
continuation of the joys of the millenium. Immortality, 
impassibleness, freedom from sorrow, eternal dominion, 
are the epithets by which he most frequently distinguish- 
es it. On one occasion he says, “Christ will admit those 
(Jews) who merit it, to his everlasting kingdom with 
the Patriarchs and Prophets; but the rest he threatens 


be suggested, the meaning is obvious enough. Justin alludes 
to a sentiment often brought forward by him, that God created 
the world for the sake of its rational inhabitants, or with a still 
more partial view (noch einseitiger ) for the sake of Christians. 
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(Matt. viii. 11,) to send with the unbelieving and in- 
corrigible from all the Gentiles, to the condemnation 
of unquenchable fire.” Dial. c. Tr. c. 120, p. 213, 
[p. 349, B.] At another time he says exultingly, 
« The soiled garments with which you (Jews) have 
clothed all who, through the name of Jesus, have be- 
come Christians, you will behold taken away from us, 
when God will raise all from the dead, and place some 
in his eternal and indissoluble kingdom, incorraptible, 
deathless, and impessible, while the rest he will dis- 
miss to the punishment of eternal fire.” (Dial. c. ΤΥ. 
ce. 117, p. 210, [p. 345, B.]) In a third passage he 
declares that “ at Christ's second advent, death will 
be dispersed by those who have believed on Christ 
and lived according to his good pleasure, and for them 
entirely cease and be no longer, and while others are 
gent to judgment, and the condemnation of suffering 
eternal fire, they shall live together impassible and in- 
corruptible, and free from sorrow, and immortal.”! 
Justin admits only of one point of distinction and su- 
perior enjoyment compared with the millenial state 
in the condition of the pious after judgment, namely, 
their immediate communion with God. Without 
noticing the innumerable passages in which commu- 
nion with God is promised to believers in general 


1 Dial, ο. Tr. c. 45, p. 141, (p. 264, A.) Χριστὸρ . . .. διὰ 
wie wagSive . . . . γενηϑῆκα, σαρκοσοιηϑεὶς ὑσίμοινεν, ἵνα διὰ τῆς 
οἰκοιοριίας ταύτης .. . ὁ θάνατο, πασαφρονηϑὴ καὶ iv τῇ δευτέρῳ 
αὐσῶ τοῦ Χρισφοῦ Tacesia ἀπὸ σῶν πισφευόνφων αὐτῷ καὶ εὐαρίφως 
ζώντων Wavenras τίλεον, ὕσιρων μηκέτ᾽ ὧν, ὅταν οἱ βεὲν ἐς πρίσιν nad 
καταδίκην τοῦ τυυρὸς ἀτσαύξως κόλαζισϑα, τειμιφϑῶσιν, οἱ δὲ iy 
ἀταϑέᾳ καὶ ἀφθαρσίᾳ καὶ ἀλυτρίᾳ καὶ ἀϑανασίᾳ svveciv.— 
The freedom from death, which in this passage is promised 
to believing and virtuous Crhistians, as a constituent of 
their future blessedness, relates as much to the peried sub- 
sequent on the millenium as during that state. But by the 
death, freedom from which is promised to Christians, it is na- 
turally to understand not merely earthly decease, but the death 
of the substance of man. Yet with this conception of death 
the other metaphorical notion of it is indistinctly mingled, 
which involves the unbappiness of man internally dead. 
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terms without specifying the time of their entrance 
upon it; we find this accession of enjoyment dis- 
tinctly expressed in the following avowal: “ Christi- 
ans believe that the unrighteous and profligate will be 
punished in eternal fire, on the contrary, the virtuous, 
and those who have lived as Christ did, will enjoy 
communion with God in an impassible state.” The 
collocation of the divine communion of the pious with 
the punishment of the wicked, shows that he is refer- 
ring to the period after the judgment. But Justin, in 
representing the saved as in immediate communion 
with God after the judgment, assures them at the 
same time of a pure, sinless life ; for with God no evil 
dwells ; with him is a pure eternal life.’ 

To those who are condemned at the day of judg- 
ment, Justin assigns a very material and external pu- 
nishment; he makes it toconsist, byan erroneous inter- 

retation of the imagery of Scripture, in material fire. 

e mentions fire whenever he speaks of the punishment 
of the lost; eternal inextinguishable fire, the fire of judg- 
ment, the punishment of fire, are the constant forms in 
which he depicts those pains.® How far he was from 
taking this imagery merely as imagery, with what dis- 
tinctness the element of fire was present to histhoughts, 
is evident, not only from his speaking of the damned 
being shut up, enveloped in eternal fire,® and of the 


1 Apol. 1, 8, p. 47, (p- 57, A.) «ὦ αἰωνίω καὶ καϑαροῦ βία ini- 
ϑυμιοῦνφτες, τῆς μετὰ ϑιοῦ cov wdveay πατρὸ; καὶ δηριυργοῦ διαγωγῆς 
ἀντιαοούμιϑα . . . thy wag αὐτῷ Saya pie ἔνϑα κακία οὖς 
ἀνειτυτῶι ---"" Being desirous of a pure and endless life, we are 
ambitious of intercourse with God the Father and Maker of 
all things,—intercourse with him in a place where evil assails 
not.” 

2 Αἰώνιον wig. Apol. 2, 1, p. 88, (p. 41, C.) 2, 2, p. 89, (p. 41, 
E.) 2, 7, ν. 93, (p. 45, EB.) —SoB:gey woe. Dial ec. Tr. c. 130, 
p. 223, (p. 359, D.)—ee wig τὸ τῆς κρίσεως. Apol. 2, 7, p. 93, 
(p. 45, Ο.)--- καταδίκη ct “τυρός. 6. Tr. c. 45, p. 141, p. 264, 
B.)—c. 120, p. 213, (p. 349, B.)—xeraess αἰωνίος αυρες. 6. Tr. 
c. 117, p. 210, (p. 145, B.) 

3. Apol. 2,8, p. 94, (p. 46, C.) ci (δαίμονε;) τὴν ἀξίαν κόλασιν 
καὶ σιμωρίων xepivovens, ἦν αἰωνίῳ «πυρὶ ἰγκλοισϑέντε;. 
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punishment of eternal fire! but most clearly from the 
exposition which he gives of Isa. i. 20.2 ‘“ When it 
is said, ‘ a sword shall devour you,’ it means not that 
they who are disobedient shall perish by the sword ; 
but the sword of the Lord is the fire, whose food they 
shall become who choose to do evil.” In accordance 
with this view, he considers hell not as a state, but a 
place. ‘ Hell,” says he, “18 a place where those 
shall be punished who have lived unrighteously, and 
have not believed that the things shall come to 
pass which God hath taught through Christ.” To 
this place he supposes that bad men and angels will 
be consigned, and endure their pains together. This 
appears from the following denunciations :* ‘ Christ 
will raise the bodies of all men who have ever lived, 
and shall clothe the worthy with incorruption, but 
shall send the unrighteous in eternal sensibility, with 
the evil dzmons, into eternal fire ;"—and, ‘* Christ 
has predicted that Satan, with his host, and the men 
who followed them, shall be sent into the fire.””* 

In reference to the duration of future punishment, 


1 Apol. 1, 12, p. 49, (p. 59, B.) αἰωνία διὰ συρὸς καταδίκη. ---Ἰ, 
17, p. 54, (p. 64, D.) διὰ φυρὸς αἰωνίῳ ϑίκαι.----Ἰ, 45, p. 71, (p. 83, 
B.) To the same subject belongs what Justin says, (Apol. 1, 
57, p. 77, [p. 91, C.]) of an ἰκαύρωσις inl κολάσοι τῶν ἀσιβῶν 5 
from the connection, it appears, that he considers the fire of 
hell as identical with that of the final conflagration. 

2 Apol. 1, 44, Ὁ. 69, sq. @. 81, D.) 

5 Apol. 1, 19, p. 55, (p. 66, B. 

4 Apol. 1, 52, p. 74, (ν. 87, B.) τὰ σώματα ἀνιγερδι révrey 
τῶν γινομίνων ἀνθρώπων καὶ τῶν μὲν ἀξίων ἰνδύσοι ἀφθαρσίαν. τῶν 
δ᾽ ἀδίκων iv αἰσϑήσει αἰωνίᾳ μετὰ τῶν φαύλων δαιμόνων εἰς σὸ αἰώνιον 
wig «ἐμ per. 

° Apol. |, 28, p. 60, (p. 71, B.) Ὧν (διάβολον) sig σὸ wie πιμ- 
φήσισϑαι pid σῇ; αὐτοῦ φρατιᾶ; καὶ τῶν ἱπομίνων ἀνθρώπων 
. «ροιμήνυσεν ὁ Χριςός. With this we may compare the 
fragment which Andrew of Cesarea, in Cappadocia (comment. 
tn apocal. Ioan. c. 60. Serm. 21. Opera Chrysostom. ed. Franc. 
ad M. 1697, T. ii. p. 689,) has preserved from a lost treatise of 
Justin's, ὁ μείγας ‘lesivis φησιν iv τῇ τῷ Χριστῷ παρυσίᾳ weorws 
γνῶναι, φὸν διάβολον, ὅτι καταδιδίκαςαι εἰς τὴν ἄβυσσον καὶ εἰς τὴν TH 
αυρὸς γέενναν. 
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Justin is equally far from adopting the individual 
opinion of Arnobius,! who believed in a final annihila- 
tion, as from the expectation of Origen,* who believed 
in the final reformation, and consequent salvation of 
the damned ; Justin regarded the punishment as with- 
out end. He had no conception of a possible refor- 
mation of the wicked after the day of judgment. He 
calls repentance in Hades too late ;*? he warns the 
Jews,* “ only a short time is left for your coming over 
to us; if Christ should hasten his coming, in vain 
would be your repentance—in vain weuld ye lament; 
he would not listen to you.” And, refering to future 
punishment, he says,° “ And then shall they repent 
when it will avail them nothing.” In one passage of 
the Dialogue, it is true, he seems to teach the final 
destruction of the damned by fire, and on this passage 
those writers have generally depended, who, like 
Huet,® Rossler,? Munscher,? Munter,? Daniel,!° 


1 Adv. Gent. 2, 14. 

2 See Munscher (Handbuch der Christl. Dogmengeschichie, 
ii. 39, 505,) and Strauss, (d. Christ. Glaubenstehre, ii. 691.) 
~ 3 Coh. ad Gr. c. 35, p. 32, (p. 33, A.) ἐν ὅδου νυνὶ ἰ καρόϑεσ-. 
fos μετάνοια. The same views are also decidedly taken by 
Clement, Epist. 2, c. ἃ, T. i. p. 187. para of ἰξιλϑεῖν ἡμᾶς ἐκ 
TE κόσμῳ, obxits δυνάμειϑα Lee ἱξομολογήσασϑαι ἢ μεφανοδιν 
ἔς. «And by Cyprian, Ep. ad Demetr. ο. 25, T. ii. p. 
224. quando istinc excessum fuerit, nullus jam penitentiz 
locus est nullus satisfactionis effectus.—c. 24, p. 223, erit tunc 
sine fructu pcenitentie dolor pene, inanis ploratio et inefficax 
deprecatio. 

4 Dial. c. Tr. c. 28, p. 126, (p. 245, C.) 
a5 Apol. 1, 62, p. 74, (p. 87, C.) καὶ ree psravoncucis, ὅσε οὐδεν 
egsancsacw. Baumgarten-Crusius justly observes (Lehrbuch der 
Christl. Dogmengeschichte, 11. 1287.) ‘* Justin includes, in 
the etJdévose, which he ascribes to the lost, only anguish and re- 
morse.” 

6 Origeniana, 2, 2, quest. 11, No, 25, in the Appendix to 
Origen’s Works edited by De la Rue, T. IV. p. 251. 

7 Lehrbegriff der Christl. Kirche, 202, and Bibliothek der 
Kirchenviter, I. 141. 

§ Handbuch der Christl. Dogmengeschichte, II. 483, 516. 
᾿ 3 Handbuch der dltesten Christi. Dogmengeschichte, 11. 2, 
91, 279. 

1° Tatianus der Apologet. 225, 229. 
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Hase,' Starck,® Kern,’ and others, have ascribed to him 
the belief in the final cessation of future punishment, 
in the sense of a final annihilation of the wicked. He 
SAYS, ἀλλὰ μὴν ἐδὲ ἀποϑνήσχειν φημὶ τὰς ψυχὰς éyd® 
ἕρμαιον yoo ἦν ὡς ἀληϑῶὼς τοῖς κακοῖς. ᾿Αλλὼ τί, τὰς 
ἐυὲν τῶν εὐσεβῶν ἐν χρέιττονί ποι “χώρῳ μένειν, τὰς δὲ ἀδίκους 
καὶ πονηρᾶς ἐν χεέρονι, τὸν τῆς κρίσεως exderomevas “χρόνον 
τότε. Οὕτως αἱ wer, ἄξιαι τοῦ ϑϑεοῦ φανεῖσϑαι. odx ἀποϑνῆ- 
σκουσιν ἐτι, αἱ δὲ χολάζονται, ἐστ᾽ ἂν αὗτας καὶ εἶναι καὶ 
κολάδεσϑαι ὁ Sede ϑέλῃ, c. Tr. c. 5, p. 107, (p. 229, 
B.)—“ But, indeed, I deny that souls die, for that 
would be truly a gain to the wicked. But what then? 
the souls of the pious remain in a better place, but the 
unrighteous and wicked in a worse, expecting the 
time of judgment. Thus, those souls that appear 
worthy of God will not die, but these are punished as 
jong as God shall will them to be and to be pu- 
nished.” But the opinion expressed in this passage, 
of the final annihilation of the wicked, represents this 
annihilation only as possible, not as real. Justin in- 
troduces the possibility, in order to give a stronger 
emphasis to the sentiment he had before expressed, 
that the imperishability of the soul is not immanent, 
but a donative. How little he believed in an actual 
realization of the acknowledged possibility, not only 
the first clause of the quotation shows, in which the 
perpetuity of all souls (those of the wicked, therefore, 
as well as of the good) is maintained and urged on 
moral grounds ;* but still more those other passages, 


1 Lehrbuch der evangel. Dogmatik, (2 Aufl.) 126. 

2 Freimiithige Betrachtungen iiber d. Christenthum, 345, 347 

3 Der Christi. Eschatolagie in d. Tiibinger Zeitschrift f. 
Theologie, 1840, 111, 82. 

4 That clause vught not to be translated, as is sometimes 
done, “ I do not maintain that all souls die,” so that the souls 
of the wicked might, by implication, be considered as subject 
to mortality. The following words decidedly oppose this in- 
terpretation, ἕξραιον γὰρ ἦν ὡς ἀληϑῶς τοῖς κακοῖς. According 
to this latter clause, the former must be translated, “ I deny 
that souls will ever die.” No grammatical reasons can be 
urged against this translation. 
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in which an eternal duration is expressly assigned to 
the punishment and persons of the wicked. If we do 
not reckon among these passages those in which the 
predicate eternal is attributed to that punishment, in 
arallel to the eternity of the happiness of the saved ; 
if we also pass over what Justin, in one passage de- 
nounces, that the wicked will be punished a bound- 
less duration ;! yet such confessions as :* “ Plato has, 
in like manner, said that Rhadamanthus and Minos 
will punish the unjust who appear before them; we 
maintain the same thing, but that it will be done by 
Christ, and that their souls will suffer with their 
bodies an eternal punishment, and not for a millenial 
riod only, as he said ;” and,° “ we have learnt from 
saiah that the limbs of transgressors will be gnawed 
into by a worm and an unqueuchable fire, continuing 
immortal so as to be a spectacle to all flesh,"—-confes- 
sions such as these testify most incontrovertibly for 
the unlimited eternal duration of the wicked, and of 
the punishment to which they will be consigned. 
More especially the expression ἀθάνατα μένοντα is 
decisive, . 

But the condemnation of Satan and the demons 
runs parallel with the condemnation of men; what 
Justin asserts of the punishment of the latter, both in 
extent and duration, must apply with still greater 
force to the former ; for, if no hope can be entertain- 
ed of the redemption of human transgressors, assur- 


1 Apol, 1, 28, p. 60, (p. 71. B.) κπολασϑησομείνους civ awiga- 
φον ἀνῶνα. 

2 Apol. 1, 8, p. 48, (p. 57, B.) πλάφων ὁμοίως tpn, Ῥαδέμαν- 
Bor καὶ Μίνω κολάσοιν τοὺς ἀδίκους wag’ αὐτοὺς ἰλϑόντας" ἡμεῖς δὲ 
φὸ αὐσὸ σρᾶγμα φαμὶν γενήσισθαι, ἀλλ᾽ ὑπὸ τῷ Χριφτῶ, καὶ τοῖς 
aireis capaci mire τῶν ψυχῶν γινυ»μένων καὶ αἰωνίαν κόλασιν 
πολασϑησομένῳν ἀλλ᾽ οὐχὶ χιλιονταιτῇ περίοδον, ὡς insives ἔφη μόνον. 

3 Dial. ο. Tr. c. 130, p. 223, (p. 359, D.) ἔγνωμεν καὶ διὰ 
"Heatley φὰ κῶλα «ὧν “αραβιβηκέφων bad σκώληκος καὶ ἀσαύςυ 
πυρὸρ διαβιβρώσκεσθκαι μίλλων, ἀϑάνατα μένοντα, Sees καὶ εἶναι 
us ὅξασιν ween caenés.—Miinscher’s attempt at a middle course 
ounders on tls pas andbuch der christ}, Do ἐδ- 
chichte, II. 484.) passage, (4Zandbych der christ], Dogmeng 
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edly the punishment of Satan and his angels must be 
without end. 


1 The principal passages in proof of this point bave already 
been quoted. (Apol.> 1, 28, p. 60, [p. 71, Β.]-1, 52, p. 74, 
[p. 87, Β.]---2, 8, p. 94, ίν. 46, D. IY What Miinscher ad- 
duces in proof that Justin did not entirely reject the final 
reformation of Satan, will not apply to these passages. How 
unalterably firm the whole ancient Church (the Alexandrians 
excepted) held the incorrigibility, and consequent eternal con- 
demnation of Satan, Tatian will show in name of all the rest. 
Orat. c. Gr.c. 15, Ῥ. 257. (p. 154, C.) ἡ σῶν δαιμόνων ὑπόφασι; 
οὐχ ie uilzveins σότον.--ο. 14, P. 256, (p. 153, C.) ὥσθ᾽ ὅσερ 
igiv αὐτοῖ; περιταὸν ἐν φῷ νῦν, μὴ δμοίως σοῖς ἀνθρώσοις ἀ ποϑνήσκ ιν, 
wa iwor’ ἂν μέλλωσι κολάξισϑα, σαρὸν αὐτοῖς, οὗ κιϑίζυειν ai tie 
ζωῆς ἀντὶ ϑανάτον iv ἀϑανάώτῳ HiladapBeivorrie . 

Ἔξουσιν φὴν ἀϑανασίαν ὁμοίαν σῇ wap’ ὃν ἔξων χρόνον. κατὰ ΕῪ τὴν 
σύφασιν ὁμοίαν ἀνϑρώσοιρ. σοῖς κα]ὰ γνόμεην διαασφαξα είνοις, ame 
αὐτοῖς παρ᾽ ὃν ἔζων χρόνον νενομοϑετήκασιν, 


THE END. 
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